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Editorial 


From 2007 onwards, Contributions to Indian Sociology has a new editorial 
team as well as a new board of editonal advisors. We take up our task 
with a sense both of excitement and trepidation, conscious simultaneously 
of the traditions we have inherited and the challenges the future holds. 
Even as old issues retain their salience, sociology now ventures into new 
areas for analysis and asks new questions of itself and of the world. We 
hope to reflect this spirit of critical enquiry in our journal as it engages 
with the changing contours of social life and our place within it. 

Since its inception in 1957 as a journal started by Louis Dumont and 
David F. Pocock, Contributions has enjoyed the reputation of being a 
premier journal of sociology. The new series started by T.N. Madan bene- 
fited from his editorial stewardship for twenty-five years (1967-91), 
becoming a standard bearer for Indian sociology. With many generations 
of scholars publishing their first work in Contributions, the journal reflects 
the way in which the career of a discipline intersects with that of its indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

A tabulation of articles written during this period reveals that the most 
common topics were Hinduism, marriage—family—kinship, and caste, in 
that order, followed by comments on the sociology of India. This may 
have created the impression that the journal remained under the ‘long 
shadow of Dumont’ even after his formal editorship had ceased. However, 
a closer analysis reveals that even while studying particular religions or 
castes, a fair number of scholars chose to locate themselves within a 
specific region or in an urban setting, indicating an appreciation of the 
diversity of social contexts to be found on the subcontinent and a will- 
ingness to look beyond the confines of ‘village India’. Indeed, with the 
exception of one special issue on the village community (1978), the vil- 
lage rarely seems to have been the object of analysis in its own right. 
Agrarian relations and peasant movements also did not much figure in 
the pages of Contributions, it is likely that sociologists writing on these 
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themes preferred to send their articles to journals such as the Economic 
and Political Weekly, which had ongoing debates on such issues. 

Under T.N. Madan’s editorship, some early and interesting initiatives 
were also taken in the study of science, domestic architecture and space, 
law, institutions, conflict and violence. New approaches and areas of re- 
search were consolidated in the form of special issues, sometimes bringing 
in guest editors such as Satish Saberwal, Veena Das and McKim Marriott. 
Islam (1972), urban studies (1977), textual studies (1985) and the soci- 
ology of Sn Lanka (1987) featured in the journal in this way. A turn towards 
history began in 1979 and had some continuing impact, especially in the 
study of kingship and the state. 

In terms of regional representation, north and south India were popular 
sites of study, with east, west and central India faring more poorly and 
the north-east finding negligible representation. Surveys of the literature 
and textual readings in the relevant areas were common. Ethnography 
was from the beginning the most common method and, then as now, there 
was very little quantitative or comparative sociology. The vast majority 
of contributors were located either in the US or India, with a few contribu- 
tions from Europe, the UK and other parts of the world. 

What this brief survey reveals is not only the mark of a catholic and 
careful editor, but the shape of Indian sociology over two important dec- 
ades. While there has been a noticeable expansion of the discipline over 
the years, what has endured in the journal is the firm focus on sociological 
articles that combine theory and ethnography—a focus that, we believe, 
distinguishes Contributions from other journals in the field. 

With the transition of editorial responsibility to Ramachandra Guha 
(1992-94), Veena Das (1992-2000), Patricia Uberoi (1992-2006) and 
Dipankar Gupta (1992-2006), Contributions took up several new themes. 
The new editors continued the practice of using special issues to highlight 
emerging concerns and address gaps in the literature. Ground-breaking 
special issues included ones on social reform, sexuality and the state (1995), 
labour (1999), visual practices and ideologies (2002), migration, modem- 
ity and social transformation (2003) and caste (2004). 

While a more detailed accounting of this period would no doubt re- 
veal other interesting changes, what is noteworthy is the deepening of 
the coverage of South Asia, with papers on Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and 
Pakistan being published with greater regularity. The current board of 
editorial advisors has been expanded in part to help strengthen this feature 
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by giving us access to the advice of distinguished scholars from other 
parts of South Asia. At the same time, we have tried to address the issue 
of regional representation within India by including noted scholars from 
different locations in the country. We are fortunate that the research inter- 
ests of the members of the board of editorial advisors cover a wide range 
of fields in sociology and anthropology. 

The book reviews emerged as an important feature of Contributions 
in 1986 when Satish Saberwal became reviews editor. Before this, book 
notices and reviews were carried occasionally, being consolidated into a 
separate section only in 1982. However, discussions on some key texts 
were published in the form of review symposia, such as those on Dumont’s 
Homo Hierarchicus (1971), M.N. Srinivas’ The Remembered Village 
(1978), Rudolph and Rudolph’s In Pursuit of Lakshmi (1988) and McKim 
Marriott’s Village India (1989). When Patricia Uberoi took charge in 1988, 
she expanded the book reviews section to cover a wider range of titles. 
Satish Deshpande, reviews editor between 1996 and 2006, initiated the 
practice of seeking out significant books for review, rather than simply 
accepting titles that were sent to the journal. He made less headway, 
however, in his other major effort—review of sociological books in re- 
gional languages. In the coming years, we hope that the book revi 
section will continue to engage critically with the discipline’s wi 
thematic concems as reflected in the ever-growing volume of ac 
publications. We take pride that our reviewers range from reputed 
to students at the beginning of their research careers, and hope 
that combination of expertise and originality. 

Much of the direction that Contributions takes in future 
depend on the way in which sociology and anthropology res 
new challenges of our times. For our part, however, we 
interest in bringing both passion and polemics to the journal. 
ology of India’ has long served as a discussion forum for a 
Indian sociology and anthropology, the relationship betwe 
disciplines in the social sciences, and so on. We would like t 
a vibrant feature of the journal, and welcome civilised 
sociological disagreement on approaches, methods and subst 
of research and pedagogy. 

We want our readers and contributors to ask more critic: 
that the South Asian experience throws up that challenges 
theories in sociology and anthropology. What can people ir 
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of the world gain from reading about the Indian subcontinent and its 
diasporas? Of the extensive body of scholarship that we have produced, 
what has travelled and under what terms of exchange? On the other hand, 
how can we make Indian sociology and anthropology more cosmopolitan 
and able to converse freely with other parts of the global South? And even 
as we interact with the world beyond the subcontinent, we want to make 
sociology more inclusive from within, by engaging with vernacular his- 
tories and regional structures and hierarchies. Regional sociologies and 
forms of subalternity—submerged voices in the stream of Indian sociology 
dominated by English-speaking, metropolis-based scholars—demand our 
attention and support. Readers are welcome to write to the editors, in the 
form of brief communications engaging with these and any other issues 
they feel are of importance to the journal and to the discipline. 

We also feel that it is time that Indian sociology went beyond the 
ethnographic mould and incorporated new methods such as quantitative 
surveys, comparative research, life histories, biographies, and so on. At 
the same time, ethnographic techniques need to be critically appraised 
and applied with greater rigour and depth, as well as extended to hitherto 
unexplored arenas such as policy making or used to substantiate abstract 

such as modemity or justice. We would like much more vigorous 
ical engagement with the material and invite articles that inter- 










iddle classes; violence, surveillance and citizenship; judicial 
and the making of laws; the media, cultural arenas and institu- 


will agree that the previous editorial team of Dipankar 
icia Uberoi, with Satish Deshpande as book reviews editor, 
act to follow. However, we count on your encouragement 
your articles, reviews and communications, to help take 
forward over the next few years. 


Amita Baviskar and Nandini Sundar, editors 
Veena Naregal, reviews editor 
January 2007 


Taking liberties in festive song: 
Gender, new technologies 
and a ‘joking relationship’ 


Smita Tewari Jassal 





The annual emergence of Holt cassette recordings in north India functions as the starting 
point for an investigation into issues of culture and social change, gender constructs, kin- 
ship norms, lower-caste assertion and a range of caste, class and gender concerns Publicly 
characterised as obscene (ashlil) or, more appropriately, ‘transgressive’, the dommant 
motif in these recordings is the ‘joking’ relationship between a woman and her younger 
brother-m—aw (the bhabhi—devar bond). This arncle explores how themes and forms char- 
actenstic of folk traditions change when the means of communication change. The cassette 
recordings hint at the existence of women’s spaces within the culture of Holi However, 
the appropriation of a genre that was essentially a space for rural women’s innovation 
and improvisation has modified women's song traditions and commercialized them in 
such a way that monetary rewards accrue to the appropriators while the women are silenced 
and remam obyects of the male gaze. 





I 
Introduction 


When travelling by public transport in north India in the weeks before 
the Holi festival, a specific genre of songs is heard everywhere, exploding 
and spilling out of public spaces, markets, buses and auto-rickshaws. 
Described as phuhar (sloppy) and ashlil (obscene), this genre of Bhojpuri 
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songs emerges annually on audio cassettes in great abuhdance around 4 
Holi, the spring festival characterised by a temporary suspension of gender 
and caste hierarchies. 
This article utilises this Holi cassette music as source material for an 
enquiry into a range of issues of interest to scholars of contemporary s0- 
cial change and public culture. Of particular interest are the linkages be- 
tween rural and urban scapes and the transitions and transformations 
that occur when forms and ideas travel between rural and urban milieus. 
As traditional forms such as festival songs expressing kin and caste 
sensibilities, are appropriated for the fashioning of contemporary popu- 
lar culture, taste and consciousness, the sociological relevance of these 
categories in both old and new contexts is significant. This article seeks - 
to further our understanding of the gendered impact of technological 
advancements where oral traditions are sought to be reinterpreted and re- 
worked in order to address contemporary caste, class and gender concerns. 
Issues of patronage and consumership, and the ways in which these affect 
the content of an existing genre, are significant lines of enquiry opened 
up by such recordings (see also Blackburn and Ramanujan 1986: 29). 
In recent years, scholars of gender have re-examined the field of folk- 
lore to understand the devices available to non-literate societies to transmit 
society’s dominant values over generations, including the social construc- 
tion of gender (see Jassal 2003). The analysis of oral traditions and of 
women’s speech genres and knowledge systems has proved a fertile field 
of investigation in unearthing women’s consciousness. For instance, Lila 
Abu-Lughod shows how women’s strategies of defiance were excluded 
from commercial recordings of Bedouin culture (Abu-Lughod 1990: 24). 
In his path-breaking book Cassette culture, Peter Manuel (1993) has 
explored the contradictions and challenges thrown up by the introduction 
of new cassette technologies in India and the revitalisation of local sub- 
cultures and community values due to the decentralisation of cassette 
production. Where possibilities of multiple interpretations exist and where 
traditions are rich and varied—but also in the process of being continually 
reworked, as in the Bhojpuri-speaking region—the challenge is to under- 
stand how, why, by whom and in whose interest existing genres are being 
appropriated and the purposes that are served by the appropriation. 


Themes and motifs in cassette recordings 


This article singles out one such folk genre (Holi songs) to reflect specif- 
ically on those features that lend themselves to adaptation and the logic 
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by which traditional genres get transformed. Contextualised within the 
socio-political milieu of contemporary Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, the popular 
and mass appeal of the recordings, including the messages they contain, 
complements our understanding of political and social change derived 
through a focus on the region’s political landscape. It is thus eminently 
worthy of sociological attention. 

The supposed incestuous ties between women and their husbands’ 
younger brothers is a notable theme, and the recurrence of this motif in 
the recordings is one of the puzzles I seek to solve in this essay. The dyad 
of relations between a woman and her younger brother-in-law is util- 
ised to express a range of emotions, from separation and longing to the 
explicitly erotic, from veiled innuendoes to the recounting of overt sexual 
encounters. Is this portrayal just an extension of the age-old ‘joking rela- 
tionship’ or is the relationship itself undergoing dramatic change? 

Occasionally melodious, often haunting, but for the most part aggressive 
and abrasive, flippant, bawdy and offensive in their insistence, especially 
when heard in public spaces, these recordings open up the possibility of 
interrogating the realm of familial ties and the changes therein; the re- 
assertion of patriarchal values that appear threatened by the obvious vis- 
ibility of women in public spaces; and contemporary processes of cultural 
production. Deriving inspiration from folk genres, though not quite trad- 
itional folk music, they are ‘reframed’ and ‘reinvented’ in accordance 
with contemporary tastes and markets. 

If the new ‘urban’ lyrics tacked on to a familiar, though primarily rural, 
folk-song genre are about reinventing tradition or ‘reframing’ the traditional, 
what is being said throws new light on contemporary concerns in north 
Indian society. This article thus echoes Blackburm’s concem with inves- 
tigating how themes and forms characteristic of folk and classical trad- 
itions are changed when the means of communication change (Blackburn 
and Ramanujan 1986: 25). 

Today, popular Bhojpuri pre-recorded cassette music (of which the 
Holi songs are an important example) competes with Hindi film music, 
contributing to the peculiarly cacophonous quality and chaotic character 
of north Indian mofussil towns and semi-rural and urban scapes. In con- 
trast to the film songs that constitute popular culture all over the country, 
Bhojpuri song genres are regionally specific, inspired by the folk melodies 
and songs of eastern Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. The heavy truck traffic on 
the Grand Trunk Road, the major highway connecting the mofussil towns 
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of these large and populous states, is the channel for this music, trans- 
mitted largely through the medium of truckers, its primary consumers. 
Undoubtedly composed and recorded by men and mostly sung by men 
even where the women’s point of view is being portrayed, these songs 
may be described as obscene to the extent that, torn out of context, they 
attempt to titillate and usurp spaces traditionally available to women. 
Interestingly, Flueckiger (1996: 50) has observed that within the ritual 
context of Holi celebrations among unmarried girls in central India, songs 
that had been taken out of context were considered bad. In much the 
same spirit, during fieldwork in the village of Barsara, Jaunpur, one winter, 
when I asked one of my informants to sing a kajli, the song of the rainy 
season, she replied that it would be ‘embarrassing’ to do so out of season. 
In varying degrees, the adoption of brash, lewd, carefree, permissive 
and licentious tones adds to the heavy sexual and erotic content of these 
recordings, which has resulted in their uniformly being branded as ashlil 
or obscene. However, it might be more appropriate to describe the genre as 
‘transgressive’. The relationship that is being transgressed is not just the 
traditional gender hierarchy, but also the caste hierarchy. Much depends 
on the social context in which a ‘Joke’ is expressed (see Douglas 1968). 


H 
Holi: The season, festival, fertility rites, 
and jocular and song traditions : 


Finally comes the indecency which is a distinct element in the obser- 
vance [of Holi]. There seems to be reason to believe that promiscuous 
intercourse was regarded as a necessary part of the rite. 

(Crooke 1894: 387-92) 


Phagun mein baba devar laage 
In the month of Phagun, even an old man may seem like one’s younger 
brother-in-law. 
Are holiyo mein aaja baur bhail ba tamanwa sajanwa ho 
Kab le khepi hoi baiganawa sajanwa ho 
Oh! Return in the Holi season, crazy one, that’s my wish. 
How long will you stay this time, my uncaring love? 
(Holi songs and sayings: field notes, Jaunpur 1999-2002) 
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Holi is celebrated all over north India on the full harvest moon, exactly 
a month after the spring festival of Basant Panchami. The festival evokes 
a joyous mood of colour and camaraderie. The celebrations involve a 
carnivalesque subversion of established hierarchies of status, caste and 
gender—enabling society, after every such release, to go back to its ori- 
ginal functioning through the restoration of order. Bergson’s (1956) 
metaphor of the safety valve for releasing pressure and the fact that it is 
non-threatening to the system is an apt description of the festival and 
its strong cathartic component. Further, as Bergson suggests, only those 
who share common norms and values weep or laugh together and only 
those who have a claim to group belongingness may partake of the humour 
(Bergson 1956: 64). The more rigid, complex and layered the social in- 
equalities and hierarchies, the more the need for ritual festive release 
and role reversal. 

Many scholars have investigated how role reversal reinforces hierarchy 
and the authority of rural elites. M.N. Srinivas’ (1952) and Ranajit Guha’s 
(1983) accounts are particularly insightful. Srinivas found that among 
the Coorgs, an oracle from the Banna caste, considered highly polluting, 
conducts the ceremony of ancestor worship. This grants him the licence 
of speech. However, it is the temporary and ritual character of the role 
that not only underlines but also perpetuates existing structural cleavages. 
The impure caste of Poleyas are similarly compensated for their normative 
exploitation by a momentary prominent inclusion in certain Coorg festi- 
vals. As they sink back and revert to their position in Coorg society as the 
most disenfranchised of its members, the rituals serve the purpose of rein- 
forcing the distance between the upper and lower castes (Srinivas 1952). 

Ranajit Guha emphasises the element of predictability in calendrical 
festivals such as Holi, which serve to affirm rhythm, order and hierarchy 
rather than overthrow them: 


The saturnalia, the systematic violation of structural distances between 
castes and classes, the defiance of rules governing interpersonal rela- 
tionships between members of the family and community, the blatant 
undermining of private and public morality—all of which feature in 
this ceremony, add up not to a disruption of the political and social 
order in the village, but to its reinforcement (Guha 1983: 34). 


However, even if they do not threaten existing relations of dominance 
and subordination within society, these inversions offer a space that, though 
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momentary, is nevertheless crucial to the protagonists for the ritual en- 
actment of release and subversion. While in some regions the aggression 
is physical—as in Barsaana in western Uttar Pradesh, near the birthplace 
of Krishna, where women wield clubs against men—in the Bhojpuri- 
speaking belt women’s verbal aggression may be described more as a 
form of cathartic abuse. Licensed speech, sayings, songs and prescriptive 
rebellions are insurance against real ones (Guha 1983: 45). 

In Uttar Pradesh villages, as in Rajasthan, men take out a noisy pro- 
cession accompanied by drumming through the streets, often led by a 
crowned jester, and indulge in mocking, ironical and violent horseplay 
(see also Gold 2000: 219). Such processions with folk clowns are a recur- 
rent motif in folk festivals in other parts of the country as well. Shulman 
(1985: 201) argues that the clowns at the Mariamman festival in Tamil 
Nadu draw inauspicious forces (such as the evil eye or drsti) upon them- 
selves, thereby deflecting these forces from others. In the Mariamman 
festival, the clowns bring into play creative energies that normally lie 
dormant, subdued or excluded, thus challenging the ordered domain of 
social life (ibid.). In exactly this sense, clowning imparts a crucial dyna- 
mism to Holi and the element of slapstick may be seen as expressing the 
‘immediate liberation of suppressed forces’ (ibid.). 

There are other interpretations of Holi too. While there are regional 
variations, the Holi myth tells about the burning of a demoness, Holika, 
and the saving of the infant Prahlad, the symbol of troth and virtue. From 
Gold’s description of the festival, we learn that in Rajasthan, exactly a 
month before the festival, a dead tree branch symbolising the demoness 
who is to be burnt on Holi eve is planted in the ground. This marks the 
operation of the month-long taboo on the movement of women back and 
forth between their natal and marital homes (Gold 2000: 213). While in 
popular understanding the taboo offers protection to women from the 
rowdy atmosphere of Holi, Gold alerts us to the element of ritual danger 
involved. 

As I observed during intermittent fieldwork in Jaunpur district in Uttar 
Pradesh between 1999 and 2002, the preferred norm here appeared to be 
that at the onset of the month of Phagun, characterised by the singing of 
phag or phagua, families send off their danghters to their marital homes, 
just in time for the Holi celebrations, in which both genders have con- 
trasting roles to perform. In enacting the Holi myth, ‘men will beat down 
the demonic female whereas it is the woman’s part to rescue the child 
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with all its potentiality’ (Gold 2000: 217). The operation of the taboo also 
appears to have much to do with the agricultural cycle, since the month 
preceding Holi is the time for harvesting the rabi crop. Unlike kharif, 
the time available for harvesting rabi is very short, and the crop must be 
harvested quickly. The restriction on women’s movements during this 
period ensures minimum disturbance in the labour process." 

Characterising the mood of this month is the phag musical tradition, 
associated with lush green fields, flower-scented breezes, the excitement 
of ripening mangoes, intoxicating mahua trees and the melodious songs 
of the koel (cuckoo). Phag melodies primarily evoke the mood of shringar 
(love) and are resplendent with desire, teasing, aggression and unrequited 
love. In familial contexts, phag lyrics explore themes such as the resist- 
ance of newlywed brides to leaving their natal homes for marital ones; 
new brides’ first-night nuptial anxieties; women’s desire for jewellery 
and ornamentation, and so on. 

At the start of the Holi-festivities, it is customary to strike a spiritual 
note by singing of the deities Rama, Krishna or even the ascetic Shiva as 
engaged in the play of Holi, such as the following easily recognisable 
lyric sung all over north India m the phag melodic style, popularised 
through Bollywood films: 


Hori khelein Raghuvira Awadh mein, Hori khelein Raghuvira 
Kekre haanthe kanak pichkani 

Kekre haanthe abira 

Hai, kekre haanthe abira Awadh mein 


Rama (of the Raghu dynasty) plays Holi in Awadh 
Who holds in his hands the golden water-squirter 

In whose hands the rose powder 

Oh, whose hands are filled with rose powder in Awadh 


However, the mood steadily shifts to more earthy and physical realms 
and the songs and melodies keep pace with the shifts. In rural contexts, 
the easy transition and deployment of imagery and symbols common to 
both agricultural and human fertility is startling. D.D. Kosambi’s (1970) 


! I am grateful to Arun Kumar for this insight and to field informants in Jaunpur, who 
subsequently confirmed ıt. 
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position that Holi rites were designed to promote and encourage procre- 
ation is borne out effectively in the following song, which also evokes 
the regeneration of the earth, going back to the womb, a seed, contained 
energies, and creation at its most pristine (Jassal 2006: 309). 


Kohiya aibo bhaiya ho, agutaail biya bhauji 
Laagol hawa phagun ke, paniyaaeel biya bhauji 
Pahile rawa cchua he se rahe bara harkat 

Ab to biya paani le kar apane se dharkat 
Kaakohi hamra se lasiyaeel biya bhauji 

Laagol hawa phagun ke, paniyaaeel biya bhauji 
Pahlo gawna tauna ghare rahe dudha danwa ho 
Baakir ab chuaail baate choli ke khajanwa ho 
Ab ke the dehiya se pakthaaeel biya bhauji 
Laagol hawa phagun ke, paniyaaeel biya bhauji 
Gudu ho bujhata garmaeel biya bhauji 

Laagol haawa phagun ke paniyaaeel biya bhauji 
Kohiya albo bhaiya ho agutaail biya bhauji. 
(Cassette recording by Guddu Rangeela, Bhataar Holi, T-Series 2000) 


When will brother retum? The seed has ripened, sister-in-law, 
With the winds of the Phagun season, the seed laden with sap. 
At first, just a touch was a big deal, 

Now the ripened seed tumbles with its own weight. 

Shall I say I made it even juicier, sister-in law, 

With the winds of Phagun, the seed laden with sap? 

First there’s marriage, only then milk and grain in the home, 
But this time, the bounty within the blouse drips! 

This time the seed ripened within the body. 

With the winds of Phagun, the seed laden with sap. 

Maybe a baby boy, the warmed up seed, sister-in-law, 

With the winds of Phagun, the seed laden with sap. 

When will brother retum? The seed has ripened, sister-in law. 


Women’s dependence on their brothers-in-law, the devar-bhabhi bond, 
the other dominant motif in the song, is explored in a later section. Over 
the month of Phagun, the mood builds up and reaches a crescendo on the 
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morning of the festival, when the splashing and drenching of everyone 
in sight with coloured water is the norm. Intoxicants are freely consumed, 
and dancing, singing, drumming, celebratory eating and exchange of 
sweets infuses the mood with revelry, merriment and magnanimity. The 
melodies switch to the more boisterous dhamaar style and the bonhomie 
extends to embracing members of other castes in such a way that the elem- 
ent of physicality is very pronounced and ‘in your face’. This is always 
combined with plenty of teasing, tricking and playfulness and the breaking 
of caste-based commensality taboos. Aggressively competitive verbal 
exchanges between the sexes in the jogira melodic style add a punch to 
the festivities. 

Gold has persuasively argued that practices involving sexuality and 
female power and the associated jokes and rituals are, in fact, a response 
to mortality. Based on her fieldwork in the Rajasthan countryside among 
a ‘population who cared obsessively about getting children by means of 
processes divine and organic’, Gold argues that the dances, jokes and 
worshipful stories suggest ‘a life-affirming sexuality on the part of women 
offered a bountiful replenishing of the human community faced with 
death’s losses’ (Gold 1988: 304). Gold concludes that ‘just as cyclical 
natality and mortality underlie other concepts of death, so the fertility 
motif in village religion, with its playful and serious, bawdy and eso- 
teric expressions, seems to penetrate most aspects of religious life’ (Gold 
1988: 306). 


Women’s spaces in Holi festivities 


Of significance to the issues discussed here is the fact that traditionally 
women used the occasion to indulge in ritual and spontaneous verbal 
abuse, and developed fairly elaborate songs and sayings to channelise 
and give vent to their resentment. The possibility of improvisation in abu- 
sive songs is particularly immense for those so inclined. During field- 
work in the village of Ramnagar, Jaunpur, for instance, I found that there 
were always a few talented female singers who appeared to compose the 
rhymes and ditties on the spot and led the rest of the group. Their singing 
was accompanied by the often hysterical mirth of others, who joined en- 
thusiastically in the chorus. Gold cites the following verse as an example 
of the genre sung in Rajasthan villages, particularly during the days pre- 
ceding Holi: ‘The potter woman’s vagina’s like a broken jug’s rim: a 
rolling mouth, all that’s left is the hole’ (Gold 1988: 130). Apart from the 
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secluded Rajput women, Gold found a mingling of women from Brahman 
and Mahajan castes with those of peasant and artisan castes, who together 
sang such songs. In a footnote, Gold explains that these songs ‘include 
barbs at numerous castes (in terms of their sexual attributes) but are sung 
communally by mixed caste groups of women with great esprit de corps. 
They display a sexual imagination that is little credited to South Asian 
peasant women and evoke an eroticism that is explicitly linked to fertility, 
if also to infidelity’ (Gold 1988). . 

Among the agriculturist castes of Ramnagar village, including Telis 
(oil pressers), Mallahs (a fishing and river-faring caste) and the numerically 
preponderant Yadavs (cultivators and middle peasants), I found consider- 
able social interaction around Holi. Between the various intermediate 
castes in the village, the teasing songs are sung within hearing of the men 
and are meant to be mildly embarrassing but not outnghtly offensive; and, 
of course, in keeping with the spirit of the festival, to take liberties or ‘get 
your own back’ and thus subvert the system is socially sanctioned. As 
the joking consists of playing with meanings, unexpected alterations in 
meaning are attempted (Zijderveld 1983: 7). The jocular element is fore- 
grounded and to take offence would be simply ridiculous. The only option 
is to retaliate in kind, but during fieldwork, I found that the men were 
mostly silenced. As silent, sheepish spectators, they were forced to hear 
such songs and their myriad variations several times, over several days 
leading up to the festival. In this context, therefore, Gal’s insights about 
women’s special verbal skills as strategic responses to positions of relative 
powerlessness are especially relevant (Gal 1991:182). As Flueckiger 
found in Chhattisgarh, in central India: 


If Hindu culture puts a premium on the unassertiveness of women, 
on Holi the reverse is entirely appropriate. Likewise, if Hindu culture 
ordinarily proscribes open displays of sexuality, on Holi, sexuality 
is one of the dominant and most obvious motifs of the day (Flueckiger 
1996: 51). 


Traditionally, therefore, Holi songs were a realm of gender interaction 
wherein women got a chance to reverse roles and to experience a sense 
of empowerment, even if momentarily. My presence in the field during 
part of the festival confirmed my hunch that the jovial and good-humoured 
possibilities helped release pent-up tensions and defuse resentment 
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and animosities besides allowing for the rejuvenation of collectivities 
and cathartic healing. Women always appeared to be strengthened by 
the festivities and celebrations, and in better form during and after them. 
The women’s careful grooming and attire on the day after Holi further 
underlined the mood of freshness and newness heralded by the festival. 

The next section contextualises some concrete examples of cassette 
recordings that were in circulation in the Holi season during my fieldwork 
years, 1999—2002, in the Bhojpuri-speaking region. 


| Il 
Holi songs and the pre-recorded cassette industry 


The popularity of the songs and their ubiquitous presence in the form of 
recordings need to be contextualised not only within a burgeoning music 
industry but also within an urban folk tradition of avid musical consump- 
tion. The technological breakthroughs that made possible the produc- 
tion and circulation of music on a large scale over the past fifteen years, 
also greatly revolutionised musical consumption, accessibility and tastes. 
The variety and range of recorded music in shops and bazaars, lanes and 
markets small and big, all over the towns of north India, and the ever- 
increasing demand for music, is itself a phenomenon worthy of socio- 
logical investigation. 

The region boasts of a wide range of musical specialists, practitioners, 
balladeers and epic singers, both professional: and part-time, as well as 
seasonal performers. Research on the astounding range of folklore trad- 
itions that are alive and thriving today in the Bhojpuri-speaking belt con- 
firms the musical sensibility of the region (Marcus 1989; Servan-Schreiber 
2001). Like the gatha or folk ballads that reflect the vitality, strength 
and specificity of the urban cultures from which they emerged (Servan- 
Schreiber 2001), the recordings are an undoubtedly urban phenomenon. 

It is against this thriving backdrop that the popularity of the recordings 
must be contextualised. While the music is produced and recorded in 
studios in Delhi under the brand name “T-Series’, it is heard mostly on 
the highways of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar in north India. The recordings 
are sold from small stalls at bus terminals and found especially in market 
towns that dot the Grand Trunk Road. However, due to a culture of playing 
music loudly in public places, which ensures that the recordings are likely 
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to be heard by all commuters, they do not remain confined solely to the 
purchasers, but reach the entire spectrum of castes and classes of north 
India. 

The vast population of town dwellers, shopkeepers, service providers, 
migrant workers and labourers, semi-skilled workers in industries, and 
those engaged in the transportation of goods and people are the most 
visible consumers of the recordings, stretching all the way from Delhi 
eastwards to Gorakhpur, Varanasi in Uttar Pradesh and beyond Patna to 
hundreds of small towns in Bihar. Hence, there appear to be unmistak- 
able parallels with the consumers and listeners of the gathas, oral epics 
of an earlier era, whom Servan-Schreiber identifies as a public comprised 
of ‘rickshaw-valas, coolies, boatmen. Baniyas, cattle-sellers, themselves 
wandering and moving people, listening to wandering and moving singers’ 
(Servan-Schreiber 2001: 45). 

The songs closely resemble the genre known as gari or gali (abuse) 
(Gold and Raheja 1994; Gupta 2001; Marcus 1989). The latter is a form 
of legitimised ritual abuse sung at the conclusion of the wedding ceremony 
by the wife givers to embarrass the wife takers. This ritual precedes the 
departure of the groom’s party from the wife’s natal home with the new 
bride. The ritual singing of galis channelises and verbalises the loss and 
pathos experienced by members of the departing bride’s family and serves 
to underline a spirit of protest and resistance to patriarchal conventions 
whereby brides must forever sever bonds with their natal homes. The 
ritual abuse hurled at the bride’s new marital family is particularly reas- 
suring to young brides as it expresses resistance to the handing over of a 
béloved daughter. Finally, the galis re-establish, albeit momentarily, an 
equilibrium between the wife givers and the wife takers in an equation 
that in patriarchy is invariably loaded in favour of the wife takers. Through 
the galis, the significant relationships within the patrilineage are ridiculed 
and, among these, the tensions at the core of the devar-bhabhi bond are 
particularly exposed. In this sense too, the Holi songs evoke the mood of 
the galis. 

The genre of Holi songs is also closely associated with the folk genre 
named biraha (separation) in both narrative and musical style. Where 
literacy levels are low and the thirst for information and knowledge high, 
the pre-recorded biraha cassettes have come to occupy a significant niche. 
The biraha genre has lent itself most effectively to the transmission of 
news-based information in song and the telling of sensational narratives 
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: of contemporary relevance and interest (Marcus 1989). In recent times, 
the versatility of the genre became evident when, only a few weeks after 
the murder of the famous ‘Bandit Queen’ Phoolan Devi, a cassette narrat- 
ing in song and verse the tragic life of the runaway child bride-turned- 
dacoit-tumed-Member of Parliament hit the market. Several other versions 
followed in quick succession and surfaced in bazaars all over north India. 
Likewise, cassettes telling the story of Princess Diana’s life and the dra- 
matic circumstances of her death were immensely popular. 

A brief diversion into the production of cassette recordings and their 
widespread dissemination would not be out of place here. During my 
fieldwork years, the Bhojpuri folksong market appeared to be dominated 
by T-Series, a company known for film music as well as thousands of re- 
cordings in every imaginable genre and Indian language. The T-Series 
company, established nearly twenty years ago, is now a diversified group 
with a US$ 90 million core business of consumer electronics, Cds, audio 
and video magnetic tapes and cassettes. With an ultra-modern recording 
studio and laboratories in NOIDA near Delhi, the company has rights 
over 2,000 video and 18,000 audio titles, comprising over 24,000 hours 
of music software. The company claims to have the first music bank in 
the country, and today scouts for talent in lyrics, voice, music composition 
and artistic creation through its website. While the scale of the company’s 
operations suggests a widespread sourcing network for songs, it is also 
instrumental in shaping tastes and musical trends. 

The recordings we examine below hint at the existence of women’s 
spaces within the culture of Holi, now appropriated to serve purposes 
other than and far removed from those originally intended. Derived from 
and inspired by the folksong genres, the recordings in their modified 
form merely hint at the rich and vibrant tradition of verbal exchanges 
between the sexes centring on the Holi festivities. While it would be 
useful to see how these recordings are consumed within the original set- 
ting they derive from, it has not been possible to do the kind of extended 
participant observation required. Instead, I have investigated other sets 
of emphases and concerns and the possible ways in which themes, frames 
and content are reworked in the commercial process. 

My sample consists mainly of Holi songs heard in the easily recognis- 
able phag and dhamaar melodies. One obvious and puzzling feature of 
these recordings is the predominance of male voices articulating women’s 
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defiance of sexual mores. This itself suggests male anxieties within patri- 
archy. Musical exchanges, in the form of clever verbal feats by teams of 
men and women in the jogira style, also show up in different cassettes, 
but are rehearsed and orchestrated with the voices remaining predom- 
inantly male. However, as Manuel suggests, quoting Kakar, ‘the parallel 
for the adoption of female persona by males already exists within the 
Bhakti tradition where the human soul is feminine in relation to the divine. 
Bhakti is pre-eminently feminine in its orientation, and the erotic love 
for Krishna (or Shiva, as the case may be) is envisioned entirely from 
the woman’s viewpoint, or at least from her position as imagined by the 
man’ (Manuel 1993: 205). 

While I found several songs based on familiar film tunes, the ones se- 
lected here are by far the most representative. They reflect themes and 
melodies that were found to be most characteristic of the genre. The 
openly assertive sexuality is of course the most striking feature of the 
genre, but a closer hearing reveals other common distinguishing traits. 
Songs such as this one definitively embody the ‘male gaze’: 


` Man kare gori tahaar jobana nihaar ke, ja jhaar ke 
Rang lagaiti ughaar ke, ja jhaar ke 
Dehn sughrati bhari ekwaar ke 
(Cassette recording by Guddu Rangeela, 
Chatkaar Holi, T-Series 2004) 
I wish I could stare at your bosom, go dust off the colour 
Smear your naked body with colour, go shake it off 
To envelop you in a tight embrace! 


The following song is more complex, reflective of an exploration of 
women’s consciousness within patriarchy as well as male anxieties about 
women’s fidelity. The assertive female sexuality suggested here is start- 
ling within a dominant patriarchal culture that prescribes strict monogamy 
and indeed enforces it. The brash, carefree and upbeat mood of aban- 
don that the songs cultivate are a stark contrast to the reality of segregation 
of the sexes and the ideal of limited social interaction between men and 
women in public spaces. Here again the ‘voice’ is distinctly male: 


Kolo kolo bhataar badlaiya sakhi 
Kolo kolo bhataar badlaiya 
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Na chaahe aincha na chaahe paincha 
Na chaahi hamra batohiya 
Kolo kolo bhataar badlaiya sakhi 
Kolo kolo bhataar badlaiya 
Na bahumat ba tora re, na bahumat hamaar ho 
Aao banaa lo eho sakhi, mili juli sarkar 
Maja leve ke ehi upatya 
Kolo kolo bhataar badlaiya sakhi 
Kolo kolo bhataar badlaiya 
Na chulha upaas rahi 
Na Gudu ke aas rahi 
Mor marda tora laage 
Tor marda mora paas rahi 
Hoi duno ke daal faratya 
Kolo kolo bhataar badlatya sakhi 
Kolo kolo bhataar badlatya. 
(Cassette recording by Guddu Rangeela and Sapna Awasthi, 
Khare khare lagaalau, T-Series 2003) 


Tomorrow let’s swap husbands, friend, 

Swap husbands! 

I don’t want this one, nor one like that, 

Nor is it the traveller for me—let’s swap husbands, friend, 
Swap husbands! 

Neither your views will take priority, nor mine; 
We’ll have a shared government this way, 

A recipe for fun. 

Swap husbands! 

Neither cooking nor fasts, 

No waiting for kids. 

My husband will seem like yours. 

And yours will be near me. 

We’ll cook their goose, both of them. 

Let’s swap husbands. 


Male preoccupation with women’s sexual transgressions, albeit in 
parodying, jocular and light-hearted tones, is reflected in the following 
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songs in diverse ways. The humorous twists seen here reflect a need to - 
manage these anxieties in ways that channelise threats to the established ~“ 
gender hierarchy: 


Yaar ke chuma develu udhai ke udhania 
Bhatra ke tu garavelu nathunia 
Bhatra ke tu charavelu chuhania 
Yaar khatir seb santara sab re laganiya 
Bhatra ke delu sukhale sukhaniya 
Yaar aihen kaam jable rahi tu dulhaniya 
Bhatra ji sab din ke vo thagantya. 
(Cassette recording by Sudarshan Yadav, 
Holi ke bokhaar, T-Series 2002) 


You’re off to kiss your lover under draped covers; 
For the husband, you fashioned a noose. 

And sent him off to graze, the husband, 

For the lover, servings of apples and oranges, 
Just dried leavings for the husband. 

The lover is of use as long as you're a bride; 

The husband, a deceiver for all your days. 


Aar chahe hokhi bhatra se maar 
Bhabhari chikhaibo yaar ke 
Aar pattya pathai ham lihabo bulaaee 
Aar ho jahiya holtya dhamaar ho 
Bhabhari chikhaibo yaar ke 
Aar dhansal ba karejwa mein ohi re surattya 
Bhabhari chikhaibo yaar ke 
Aar chahe hokhi bhatra se maar. 
(Cassette recording by Sudarshan Yadav, 
Holi ke bokhaar, T-Series 2002) 


Oh, so what if I’m in for a thrashing from husband dear? 

I'll offer my lover the treat to taste. 

Oh, TI send him a letter to call him. 

Oh, this Holi will be rollicking. 

I'll offer my lover this treat to taste. 

Oh, his image digs deep into my heart. ~ 
Tli give him the treat to taste. 

Oh, so what if I’m in for a thrashing from husband dear? 
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In accordance with the spirit of the festival, the suspension of restric- 
tions of all kinds and their extension to include the realm of women’s 
sexuality, but m jocular and ridiculing ways, predominates. The innov- 
ation, such as it is, lies in the lyrics, which can be very suggestive, the 
melodic structure remaining recognisably consistent. Hence, it would 
be possible to hear spiritual and uplifting pieces in the same melody as 
ashlil ones, which further emphasises the latter’s transgressive nature. 

By thus parodying the anxieties and identifying them with the ‘ritual’ 
subversion inherent in Holi, patriarchy actually ensures that real transgres- 
sions potentially threatening to established gender equations will in reality 
not occur. In fact, the more outrageous and bawdy the content, the better 
it fulfils the ‘traditional’ requirements of the festival celebrations: 


Satua khaa lo bhataar, satua kha lo bhataar 
Dahi cheura khoihen iyarau 
Holi ho, holi ho 
Bhooiyan suto bhataar, bhootyan suto bhataar 
Palang par suteihen tyarau 
Holi ho, holi ho 
Daalo upre bhataar, daalo upre bhataar 
Nichwan se daleihen tyarau 
Holi ho, holi ho 
Chuma le lo bhataar, chuma le lo bhataar 
Baaki maaja marethen tyarau. 
(Cassette recording by Guddu Rangeela and Sapna Awasthi, 
Khare khare lagaalau, T-Series 2003) 


Fat the satua [nourishing mixture of food ground into a paste for easy 
travelling, consumed by dissolving in water], husband, eat satua; 
Curds and puffed rice for the lover. 

It’s Holi, it’s Holi! 

Sleep on the floor, husband, sleep on the floor, 

The bed is for the loverboy. 

It’s Holi, it’s Holi! 

Lay it on top, husband, on top; 

The lover will put it from below. 

It’s Holi, it’s Holi! 

Take a kiss, husband, just a kiss. 

Everything else, the loverboy will enjoy. 
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To the extent that the lyrics reflect the male gaze in their preoccupation 
with jobana (breasts), the deployment of male sexual imagery such as 
moosarwa (pestle), ajgar saap (huge snake), the physicality and dual 
meanings associated with rang daalo (smear colour) and even the ‘play’ 
and ‘sport’ of Holi, women’s voices are muffled, if not silenced outright. 
As in the case of the rastya recordings analysed by Manuel, women are 
portrayed as ‘libidinous and potentially unfaithful’, which is then used 
to justify the harassment and heckling to which women are subjected 
(Manuel 1993: 204). 

In sum, the subtexts of the songs seem to underline and reinforce as- 
sumptions that unrestrained female sexuality would create havoc with 
the normative structure of patriarchy, if left uncontrolled and unchecked. 
While both recorded songs and women’s spontaneous songs in the trad- 
itional Holi context ultimately end up reinforcing and reaffirming patri- 
archy, they achieve this in ways that are quite different. The fact that the 
former are by no means fleeting expressions of women participating 
in their very own personal rituals of festive release, but are there to be 
played repeatedly, removes them from association with any authentic 
‘women’s voice’. Here again, Flueckiger’s insights from central India 
are relevant and parallel the situation in my field: 


It is no longer an acceptable, empowering tradition of initiation for 
lower or adivasi-caste women but has shifted to reflect a male repre- 
sentation of women, whose sexuality must be bound; it is this represen- 
tation that identifies the dalkhai git as buri [bad or vulgar] (Flueckiger 
1996: 75). 


Ironically, a genre which was essentially a space for rural women’s 
innovation and improvisation has been modified and commercialised in 
| a way that monetary rewards accrue to the appropriators while the women 
remain disenfranchised and disadvantaged. Second, the songs are 
dissociated from their original contexts as in the case of Black musical 
genres in America: ‘As the innovations become dissociated from the ex- 
periential context in which they arise, they begin to lose their functions 
as statements of affirmation and humanity relative to those contexts’ 
(Hall 1997: 49). 


t 
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IV 
Holi songs and the devar-bhabhi bond 


The central and striking motif in this genre of recorded Holi songs is the 
relationship between a woman and her younger brother-in-law, the 
devar—bhabhi bond. In fact, the recurrence of the motif suggests that it is 
only through this relationship that it is possible to give voice to erotic 
themes: 


Gori jobanawa hilaawe parapaari 
Devara bhataar mein karaave maara maari. 
(Cassette recording by Guddu Rangeela, 
Chatkaar Holi, T-Series 2004) 


The fair one shakes ber fulsome breasts, 
Igniting a war between the husband and his younger brother. 


E bhauji, e bhauji aaee hai holiya bahaar, chunariya tohri'sarke 
Rang debe choliya tohaar kewariya bandh kaike 
Baraho mahinwa ham lalsa puraibe 
Manwa ka tohre piyaswa bujhaibe 
E bhauji! Rang debe choliya tohaar kewariya bandh kaike 
E devar! Rang jaihen choliya hamaar sajanwa jehiya aihen 
Aa jehiyen holiya bahaar sajanwa jehiya aihen. 
(Cassette recording by Vijay Lal Yadav and Anita Raj, 
Rang debe choliya tohaar, T-Series 2003) 


Oh, sister-in-law, Holi is here, your stole is slipping 

Slipping, sliding, revealing. 

Pli colour your bodice, locking the door, 

Quench your desires of the entire twelve months, 

Slake the thirst of your heart. 

Oh, sister-in-law, I'll colour your bodice with the door locked. 

Oh, brother-in-law, my bodice will be coloured when my husband 
returns, | 

The gusts of Holi will be felt when he returns. 


Jaldi se chhutti leke aaja more raja 
Holi mein jobana garam bhail ba 
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Jaldi se chhutti leke aaja more raja 
Devara bara besaram bhai! ba. 
(Cassette recording by Guddu Rangeela, 
Chatkaar Holi, T-Series 2004) 


Hurry up, take ieave and come, my love, 

At Holi my breast is warmed up. 

Hurry up, take leave and come, my love: 

The younger brother-in-law is acting shamelessly. 


The ubiquitous deployment of the devar—bhabhi joking relationship 
to explore women’s sexuality and consciousness within patriarchy, as 
well as to express sexual abandon unrestrained by everyday gender and 
caste hierarchies, is the most striking feature of this song genre. More- 
over, in the rural context, one might speculate that as a classificatory 
kinship category, bhauji is a term that can be used for any woman of a 
certain generation without causing undue offence, by virtue of the fact 
that it establishes the woman’s husband as one’s elder brother. At least in 
my fieldwork region, devar was a usage appropriate for referring to all 
bachelors in a woman’s marital village. The rationale for the easy famil- 
jarity at the heart of the bond, so explicitly stated in this next song, is, 
however, worth explonng: 


Devara ki chaal hamra laage bara boora ho baalam 
Daale rang uthaake phurhoora ho baalam 
Kobo haatho choliye mein daal deita poora ho baalam 
Daale rang uthaake phurhoora ho baalam. 
(Cassette recording by Guddu Rangeela, 
Bhataar Holi, T-Series 2000) 


The brother-in-law’s ways I find most annoying, beloved. 
He tosses handfuls of colour and then disappears, beloved. 
Sometimes he puts his hand right into my blouse, 

Tosses handfuls of colour and just disappears, beloved. 


The devar—bhabhi bond traditionally contained all the ingredients of 
a typical joking relationship, as described by Radcliffe-Brown (1959) in 
his classić ‘On joking relationships’, characterised as relations between 
persons in which one party is entitled to take liberties with the other, 
who must in turn tolerate and bear it. In contrast to the avoidance relations 
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with the jeth, the husband’s elder brother, who as the senior member 
of the patrilineal clan, is second only to the father-in-law in degrees of 
avoidance,’ a woman’s relationship with her devar (her husband’s younger 
brother) is less restrictive, much more congenial, familiar and requires 
no symbolic avoidance such as veiling. Faced with a hierarchical and 
sometimes hostile environment in their new marital homes, women looked 
to their devar as an ally in times of need. In return for the support he pro- 
vided, a man’s younger brother could expect to take liberties with and 
enjoy favours from his elder brother’s wife. The element of teasing and 
jesting thus disguised a mutually advantageous bond, easing the difficult 
transition for a woman into her marital home, often facilitated and earned 
by the bestowing of affection and ‘indulgences’ on the husband’s younger 
brother. On the other hand, the existence of this bond meant that for the 
new bride of the devar, the situation could be potentially difficult and 
fraught with jealousy, owing to the already present rival for the affection 
of the groom—the bhabhi, the elder brother’s wife. For reasons of space, 
this dimension cannot be explored here. The suggestive overtones of the 
commercial recorded songs, the hints of favours and familiarity, obscure 
from view the pragmatism involved in cultivating an ally within the hus- 
band’s clan and reduce it to merely a sexual relationship. 

In parts of north India and among certain intermediate and agriculturist 
castes that permitted widow remarriage in principle, the bond extended 
to an unstated understanding that, should the woman face early widow- 
hood, the younger brother-in-law would marry the widow (Chowdhry 
1990: 259-74). In this sense, as Chowdhry has argued, among non-Brahmin 
castes, the levirate provided an alternative to the ideology of sati or self- 
immolation upon the husband’s funeral pyre. In other words, widow re- 
marriage was clearly prohibited only among Brahmins and the martial 
Rajputs. Recent research on women’s rights to land has confirmed that 
in Punjab, this custom, called karewa, pre-empted the potential threat to 
the unity of the patrilineal clan through subdivision of patrilineal property 
and ensured that the patrilineage would remain intact (Agarwal 1995; 
Jassal 2001). The possibility of a widow’s remarriage, which posed a 
threat to the property of patrilineages, could only be contained by ensuring 
that the widow would not move out of the clan. 


? 


? Hisewhere, I have explored the nature of avoidance between a woman and her elder 
brother-in-law as reflected in the songs of the millstone (Jassal 2003: 187-92) ` 
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The same cultural logic promoted easy familiarity in varying degrees 
between these two relatives as the accepted societal norm in other parts 
of north India too. In any event, a woman’s friendship with her younger 
brother-in-law was accepted, legitimised and encouraged, to the extent 
that the former could even be expected to ‘replace’ or ‘fill in’ for the 
husband in contexts where the latter was likely to be absent. This is 
precisely the dimension that has contributed to the bond’s joking, teasing 
and sexual undercurrents as seen in the last line of this song: 


Holi mein lootey da lahaar, bhauji rang daale dau 
Pore pore bhauji tohaar charhal ba jawaani 
Dekhi tohe muhwa se girataave paani 
Maare joban upkar bhauji rang daale dau 
Holi mein loote da lahaar bhauji rang daale dau 
Upar neeche sagaro dale da bhauji rangawa 
Choli, dorhi, raal na chorve kauno angawa 
aju ho boojhi la bhataar bhauji rang daale dau. 
(Cassette recording by Guddu Rangeela, 
Chatkaar Holi, T-Series 2004) 


Let me abandon myself to the Holi mood, sister-in law, let me colour 
you, 

Every bit of you, bursting with the abundance and glow of youth. 
Just to look at you is mouth-watering. 

Youth is so kind to you, sister-in-law, let me colour you. 

Let me abandon myself to the Holi revelry, let me colour you, 

Your blouse and knees, leaving no part. f 

Today, consider me your husband; let me colour you. 


Brother-in-law dependence and male outward migration 


We will look now at a song I heard sung by a group of Mallah women 
during the period of my fieldwork in the Jaunpur village of Barsara. It is 
a classic of the jocular genre. The song belongs to the kahraua penre of 
songs sung by the caste of Kahars or water bearers. Here, women’s reli- 
ance on their brothers-in-law for assistance in running errands, for keeping 
women’s secrets and the rewards expected in retum, are significant motifs 
that make it a classic for capturing the essence of the devar—bhabhi bond. 
The song clearly suggests that Holi was by no means the only context 
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within which such songs were sung. Rather, the easy familiarity found 
here, by no means caste-specific, could find expression in a whole range 
of contexts. It is, however, not surprising that the theme is so boldly arti- 
culated by Kahar caste women, who are known to have enjoyed less 
restrictive controls since their caste functions of fetching water and 
labouring in the fields allowed them relative freedom of mobility. Kahars 
are known to be a ‘clean’ servicing caste, traditionally allowed entry 
into the inner courtyards of upper-caste homes, where they assisted upper- 
caste women in household chores, including washing dishes. 


Mandawa dhovan gaye baba ke sagarwa 
Mora tikawa ho girela manjhedaar 
Mora dewarwa ho mor tikawa girela manjhedaar 
Haath tora jorun dewara gor tohre laagun 
Mor dewarwa ho Ganga mein bowaide mahaajaal 
Eik daiyan daale bhauji doosar datyan daale 
Morey bhaujia ho teesre mein ghonghtya sewar 
Haath tora jorun 
Mora dewarwa ho pheri se bowaide mahaajaal 
Eik daiyan daare bhauji dui datyan daare 
Mori bhaujiya ho teesare mein tikawa tohaar™ 
Haath tore... 
Mora dewarwa ho bhuiyan se tikawa la uthaai 
Bhuiyan se tikawa bhauji le uthai 
Hamara ke debau kau daan 
Morey dewarwa ho lahuri nanadtya tohara daan. 
(Field recording by Subhawati Mallah, Barsara village, 
Jaunpur, January 2002) 


Took my washing to Baba’s lake, 

My forehead ornament fell in midstream. 

Dear brother-in-law, my omament is in midstream. 

I plead with you, brother-in-law, cast the big net into the river. 
Sister-in-law, I cast the net once, then the second time, 

The third time nothing but snails and small fish. 

I plead with you, brother-in-law, cast the big net again. 
Sister-in-law, the first time, then the second, 

The third time, sister-in-law, your omament appears. 

I plead with you, brother-in-law, pick up the omament from the ground. 
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For picking it up, sister-in-law, 
What will be my reward? 
Dear brother-in-law, your own younger sister, that will be your reward. 


The song above may be understood as a simple one of jokes between 
the devar—bhabhi, but since it is so loaded with sexual innuendoes and 
hints at the horror of incest in the last line, it is also suggestive of sexual 
transgressions between the two relatives and the sexually charged ties 
underlying the bond. In folk songs, where loss of ornaments such as ear- 
rings, toe-rings and the forehead ornament, symbols of matrimony, signify 
loss of chastity, the recovery of the omament by the brother-in-law leaves 
no doubt about where this chastity might be lost, especially since a reward 
in the form of a bribe is expected. 

Historically, the region most likely to have fuelled the pragmatism of 
the relationship which in turn served to keep it alive, is the setting of my 
fieldwork, the states of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar (see Jassal 2006). Over the 
18th and 19th centuries, the region witnessed outward Inigration of males 
on an unprecedented scale. Beginning in 1834, as liberated slaves refused to 
work on sugar plantations, the resulting labour shortage fuelled the large- 
scale colonial recruitment drives for indentured labour for Mauritius, 
British Guyana, Trinidad and Jamaica (Kumar 2001: 53). Areas where 
long spells of drought and famine had pauperised agriculturists and 
were driving peasants out of the villages in search of work proved to be 
the ideal recruiting ground for indentured labourers. Between 1845 and 
1917, about 143,900 Indians were brought to Trinidad (with a total of over 
500,000 to the Caribbeans) (Niranjana 1998: 114). Some 90 per cent of 
the migration to the Caribbeans was from the Gangetic plain—the United 
Provinces, Central Provinces, Oudh, Orissa and Bihar (Niranjana 1998: 
115). Mohapatra (1995) has argued that the peak of labour importation 
was reached in the 1870s and 1880s and that most of the recruits in the 
prime age group of twenty to thirty were drawn largely from the United 
Provinces and western Bihar. | 

The planters’ reluctance to permit the growth of a permanent com- 
munity of migrants made for a population skewed in terms of gender, 
such that, of the total number of emigrants, only 23 per cent were women 
(Mohapatra 1995: 231). Hence, for over two centuries, the absence of 
older male siblings, who had either left the shores of Calcutta to seek 
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their fortunes in the sugar colonies or were absorbed into Calcutta’s emer- 
ging industrial centres, meant that the countryside was systematically 
depleted of young, able-bodied males. 

In the context of absentee or migratory husbands, gone sometimes 
for years at a stretch, the role that a younger brother could have been ex- 
pected to perform—in addition to the duties and responsibilities he would 
have been expected to shoulder and fulfil even otherwise—can only be 
imagined. The existing devar-bhabhi bond sanctioned by folk and patri- 
archal traditions thus developed greater complexity and evolved multi- 
layered dimensions in response to rising demands and expectations. 
Backed by patriarchal anxieties about young women being left behind 
and societal anxiety about the monumental social change triggered by 
migration, the result is an enormously rich repertoire of traditional folk 
songs dealing with the devar—bhabhi theme in the context of the husband’s 
absence (Jassal 2006: 306-11). 

While the repertoire of yearning songs hinting at the relationship be- 
tween devar and bhabhi reflects the history and process of continuous 
migration from the region, it was the Holi festival that provided the space 
within which the jocular element and the taking of liberties was justified, 
legitimised, verbalised and given full-blown expression. Even within the 
reframed commercial folk song traditions, this motif remains a recur- 
ring one: 


Are’ kaute phaguna biti goile re, porodesiya na auilen 

Are’ desiya na auilen, porodestya na auilen 

Are’ gahana tikhaala mein goroile re, porodestya na auilen 

Bhitere bhitere bhauji rani hai gaach ho 

Piya sange rangawa khela moha chahaat ho 

Are’ maja kirakira kari koile re porodesiya na auilen 

Are’ kaute phaguna biti goile re, porodestya na auilen 

Are’jethe ji ke dekhe ho aa gaile marad 

Are’ dekhi dekhi dilwa mein hota hamra dorad 

Are’ paapi hamra daaya tuhun kauile re, porodesiya na auilen 

Are’ lagato ki khisi lauike chithtyo re bhochale 

Are’ Mottya ke betwa re domi ito kochale. 

Are’ kauno sauvati bare koile re, porodesiya na auilen 

Are’ kause phaguna biti goile re, porodestya na auilen 

Are’ Gudu khatir saalo bhar se asraa lagaai ke FEDS 
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Are’ rakhela raniha cchati Vipin se lukaai ke 
Are’ kohiya le khatir rakhi dhoile re, porodestya na auilen 
Are’ saute phaguna biti goile re, porodesiya na auilen. 
(Cassette recording by Guddu Rangeela, 
Chatkaar Holi, T-Series 2004) 


Ob, how many Phagun seasons passed since the dweller in foreign 
lands returned? 

Oh, the traveller never retumed. 

My jewellery remained locked within the cupboard and the traveller 
didn’t return. 

Deep inside my breast, I nurse a huge wound. 

My heart desires to frolic with my husband at Holi. 

Oh, he spoilt all the fun—the traveller, be didn’t retum. 

Oh, how many seasons since he returned? 


Oh, the elder brother-in-law did return. 

Seeing this my heart is pained. 

Have mercy on me, sinner, my husband did not return. 
Sometimes I think, just out of spite I’ll send off a letter. 

That Moti’s son is pressing his attentions on me. 

If he has a new mistress, who is she? The traveller did not return. 
For the sake of Gudu, I’ve been in wait for a whole year, 
Shielded my modesty from the gaze of Vipin. 

Tell me, for whom did I guard all this? The traveller never came. 
How many Phaguns has it been? 


In this region, women’s songs of separation have become synonymous 
with phag renderings. The songs also explore a gamut of conflicts and 
contradictions between genders that incorporate and acknowledge both 
the normative gender hierarchy between men and women as well as 
relationships that are more egalitarian in nature, and even those where 
married women may be either sexually more experienced or senior in 
age to bachelors, their likely younger or classificatory brothers-in-law: 


Naram ba angana chooti ho rang 
Jan sagari daalou ho devara 
Daale ke daalo na bichwa mein 
Eik kagari daalo ho devara 
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Noikhe maano rangawa se saara angawa boor dau 

Ihe nihora ba eiko alangawa bhaiya khatir chhor dau 

Maaro pichkari bhale dhorhi mein sataa ke 

Upar maaja le lo bhitari bachaa ke 

Choli uthake na haatho lagake na ragari daalo na devara 

Daale ke baato na bichawa mein eik kagori daalo na devara. 
(Cassette recording by Guddu Rangeela, 

Chatkaar Holi, T-Series 2004) 


The courtyard is soft, dripping colour. 

Don’t put the whole of it, brother-in-law; 

If you must put it somewhere, then place it in the centre. 
I wish my entire body to be drenched in colour. 

Leave aside this part, saved up for your brother. 

Squirt the coloured water, up close by all means. 

Enjoy the externalities, save the secret parts. 

Raising my blouse, paint on the colour with your hands, brothez-in- . 
law. 

And if you must, place it in the centre. 


The multiple expressions and interpretations the genre affords also 
add to its immense appeal for listeners and audiences. Suggestive, veiled 
and ambiguous as well as blatantly forthright, the texts are immensely 
layered, which adds to the non-elitist nature of the recordings. Although 

continuously evolving, the recordings nevertheless maintain some con- 
tinuity with the earlier forms, especially in terms of themes, melodies 
and styles. Their popularity is interesting, and as Manuel suggests in the 
case of rasiyas (songs based on the motif of yearning between Radha 
and Krishna, also associated with the dance form ‘Raas’, popular in the 
region of Krishna’s birthplace), these recordings too might have a role to 
play in reconstituting the boundaries between private and public musical 
life (Manuel 1993: 218). 

To conclude this section, it is worth drawing attention to the popular- 
ity of folk forms known as ‘chutney’, brought to Trinidad by indentured 
labourers from rural north India, especially genres performed largely 
by women in the pre-wedding ceremonies. The shift of these songs 
from the secluded private sphere of the home to public performances, 
with their explicitly sexual and humorous themes, has become a bone of 
contention for the community’s leaders, who see these cultural forms as 
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degraded or vulgar. These concerns parallel earlier anxieties about rural 
Creole women’s sexual and economic independence. In the 1996 carni- 
val in Trinidad, the surprise hit song by Sonny Mann was a Bhojpuri 
chutney song about a man seducing his sister-in-law, ‘Lotay la’ (Niranjana 
1998: 127). The complex mix of ethnic, cultural, racial and gender issues 
in new contexts of modernity brought about through geographical dis- 
placements is an important theme for future research, but one that cannot 
be explored here. 


V 
Women, social reform and caste mobility 


By the twentieth century, the Indian elites themselves trained their 
attention on the sexuality of lower castes and classes as detrimental 
to the health and well-being of the nation (John and Nair 1998: 19). 


It comes as no surprise that the reform movements of the last century have 
targeted the singing of folk songs as obscene and not worthy of chaste 
women. For instance, the soiling of the chunari or bosom cloth, a meta- 
phor for an illicit relationship in folk songs, acquired commonplace usage. 
For the social reformers of the 19th century, it was lower-caste women’s 
sexuality and the failure of lower-caste men to control it that was deemed 
to be partially the cause of the impurity of lower castes (Rege 1995: 33). 
As Gupta (2001: 26) points out, social reformers conflated chastity with 
upper-caste practices. Both the Arya Samaj and the Sanatan Dharma 
movements were against the ‘bad customs’ of singing obscene songs and 
women’s participation in Holi celebrations. Gupta demonstrates that 
owing both to colonial perceptions as well as the efforts of social reform 
movements, the layer of obscenity linked to Holi revelries became asso- 
ciated in the public consciousness with lower-caste practices or at least 
as representative of Hindu degeneracy (Gupta 2001). 

Elsewhere, I have enumerated the range of restrictions that caste 
reformers spelt out for women, since they perceived the sphere of 
women’s social and economic behaviour as the site for effecting changes 
with a view to elevating the status of the entire caste (Jassal 2001: 48-63). 
Sanskritisation as a strategy embraced by a whole range of upwardly 
mobile caste groups throughout the first half of the last century meant 
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the adoption of restrictive social codes for women. For instance, Yadav 
caste reformers placed restrictions on women singing in public or viewing 
a barat (marriage procession), attending festivals and fairs where the 
risk of being dishonoured in large crowds prevailed or even buying ban- 
gles from male bangle sellers (Jassal 2001). In addition, Yadav women 
were to be barred from peddling milk in the bazaars. Besides proscribing 
women’s participation in melas (fairs) and theatres or their bathing semi- 
nude at public ghats, other culturally popular practices such as the singing 
of ritual songs (galis) at weddings and at Holi were severely condemned. 
The implications of Sanskritisation varied for men and women. 

Within this context, it may be fruitful to analyse the resilience and 
popularity of the Holi song genre as an assertion of lower-caste mascu- 
linities in defiance of Sanskritisation norms, as well as note the continuing 
relevance of its structural logic. 


Holi songs and caste, class and gender in north India 


Streets are typically gendered spaces. While men and youth inhabit and 
use streets naturally and forcefully with a sense of belonging, notice 
how women scurry along, or often sidle along pavements fully con- 
scious of its being alien, unfriendly territory. The only women who 
are relatively easy on the streets are vendors, prostitutes and other 
women for whom the street is a site of work. Further, streets are gen- 
dered spaces that are mediated by caste. When dalit women step onto 
the streets to protest, they are seen as transgressing their limits. When 
upper caste women take to the streets in protest, their sense of wrong 
and their appropriation of public space is immediately legitimate 
(Kannabiran and Kannabiran 2003: 257). 


In the following pages, I attempt to theorise the contemporary caste and 
gender issues at the heart of my enquiry. As an entry point into the discus- 
sion on caste, class and gender in contemporary north India, two instances 
and encounters from the field throw into sharp relief the importance of 
‘Negotiating the serious import of humour’, the ttle of Joan Emerson’s 
essay (Emerson 1969), and women’s inability to reclaim their voice once 
the genre, appropriated by men, appears in the public domain. 

In one encounter, a request by a woman to change a particularly sug- 
gestive and sexually loaded music cassette that was playing in a public 
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space was refused on the plea that it was ‘only a joke’ and, as such, an 
integral part of the seasonal festive mood. The situation confirmed Gal’s 
insight about irony allowing men to ‘disclaim the intent if it results in a 
challenge or threat’ (Gal 1991: 183). On another occasion, a less ‘offen- 
sive’ cassette was interrupted midway, ejected and swiftly replaced by 
an ‘obscene’ Holi cassette, just as a group of middle-class women entered 
the public space. In both cases, the women present were the intended 
targets of the lyrics, contributing to the male voyeurism enhanced by the 
women’s obvious discomfiture, a mild form of harassment understood 
in the Indian context by the euphemism ‘eve-teasing’. 

These encounters resemble Lyman’s account of masculinities and the 
role of sexist jokes in forging male group ties and the space that joking 
provides for channelling men’s anger (Lyman 1987: 148-63). Lyman 
suggests that where aggressive conduct is valued, it needs to be in accord- 
ance with the power hierarchy, serving authority, not challenging it. The 
very fact that the aggression is channelled through music mutes the edge. 
Further, the cultural legitimacy provided by the devar_bhabhi bond frees 
it from individual aggression and turns it into group solidarity. Similarly, 
the “eros of aggression’ crucial for male bonding has been described by 
Lyman as a phenomenon where collective obscene talk that might be 
witnessed by strange women offers a high level of excitement and arousal. 

In analysing the contradictions and vulnerabilities that young men 
feel about their relationships with women and their responsibilities at 
work, Lyman focuses on three elements of the joking relationships: the 
content of the jokes, the eroticity of the rule-breaking and the image of 
strength and being ‘cool’, pitted against their dependence on both women 
and work (Lyman 1987: 157). Thus, even while individual men may rec- 
ognise the songs as vulgar, they serve the purpose of strengthening male 
bonding. 

It is possible to explain this phenomena by reflecting on the increas- 
ing polarisation of the upper and lower castes and the place of gender in 
these processes. The space that lower castes occupy within a hierarchical 
structured order is similar to that occupied by women within patriarchy, 
and hence the experience of powerlessness of the lower castes might be 
compared to women’s lack of power. Women, being perceived as closer 
to nature, are seen to represent the chaotic elements over which patriarchy 
must impose order and structure. At the same time, patriarchy also draws 
from these elements, which it first structures. If the space occupied by 
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lower castes in this structured universe is the same as that occupied by 
women, then the appropriation of this genre by lower-caste males must 
be understood as ‘an attack on the social order’ and their chance to subvert 
it. In this sense, it also parallels and echoes women’s subversive roles in 
festivals that we have seen. Hence the lower-caste/class appropriation of 
the genre and the visible and public assertion of this appropriation may 
be likened to attempts to dissolve and melt down the rigidities and thus 
‘feminise’ the masculinity represented by the hierarchical caste order., 

Separation and fragmentation are a significant reality for lower-caste 
males in north India, who experience the brunt of cumulative inequalities. 
At the bottom rungs, there is a convergence of poverty, lack of access to 
resources (including education) and low status in the caste hierarchy. 
The association of women of these castes with wage labour due to eco- 
nomic hardship is seen as something to be avoided at all costs by those 
who are slightly higher on the social scale or are upwardly mobile. Further, 
lower-caste women have been seen as potentially exploitable by the castes 
above. As toleration of the sexual exploitation of labouring-class women 
by upper-caste men has been integral to the caste order, lower-caste angst 
also encompasses the men’s inability to exercise control over the bodies 
of their own women as well as their labour. 

In the towns of north India, in accordance with the Sanskritisation 
thesis, the upwardly mobile with access to resources, education and assets 
have adopted the lifestyles of the upper castes and classes. Combined 
with this is the phenomenon of the women of upwardly mobile castes 
emulating upper-caste lifestyles, entering the lower aechelons of govern- 
ment service or joining the increasingly expanding non-traditional job 
sector as well as industries that employ semi-skilled female labour. Edu- 
cation for women is seen first as the route to realising a desirable social 
norm, the possibility of marrying up, and secondarily, as providing white- 
collar jobs. Over the past two decades, the dramatic empowerment of 
women, as seen in their growing confidence, visibility, education and 
mobility, has been a noteworthy feature even in mofussil towns of north 
India. 

The images of women evoked by the songs hint at the unease and 
hostility existing between upper-caste women and lower-caste/class men. 
In no small measure, the middle-class women’s movements in towns 
since the 1980s and the growth of NGOs committed to women’s empower- 
ment have contributed to the visibility of women’s issues and their aspir- 
ations for gender inequality. Powerful images of empowered and educated 
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women on national television over the preceding decades may have con- 
tributed to the assertion of masculinities. 

Memories of the Mandal Commission riots of the 1990s are fresh 
enough in the region’s ‘collective conscience’ to suggest significant paral- 
lels with regard to lower-caste assertion and resulting upper-caste anx- 
ieties over the erosion of caste-derived advantages at jobs and educational 
institutions. In the 1990s, the emotional opposition to reservations demon- 
strated the continuing role that the caste system continues to play in de- 
termining the distribution of resources and political power. It is precisely 
because reservations question the privilege of caste that there is so much 
fuss against them. Today, as in the 1990s, the possession of capital, land 
and natural resources rests with the forward castes or the state. The rest 
of society, which does not possess either of these, labours on them for 
their livelihoods (Balagopal 1990: 2232). 

Echoes of these anxieties are found in the ‘backward-caste’ resistance 
to the Women’s Reservation Bill, which has been repeatedly turned down 
in each successive Parliament session since at least 1995. The well-known 
remark of a prominent ‘backward-caste’ leader that women’s reserva- 
tion in Parliament would benefit ‘westernised’ women rather than those 
of the ‘backward castes’ reflects precisely the sort of anxieties we are 
dealing with in this article. Hence, lower-caste assertion manifests itself 
in opposition to the advantages that have traditionally been derived by 
women of the upper castes. 

Upper-caste women have emerged over time as the most convenient 
target of lower-caste rage against systemic injustice and inequality of 
opportunity. In attacking women, lower-caste men bring out into the 
open their sense of alienation and confront it. While the suggestive songs 
are an attack on the external, they are also internalised. Rather than being 
directed at society alone, the attacks are also directed at the self. 

The issue here is the construction of female sexuality, and since the 
control of women’s sexuality has always been a significant concern 
of caste patriarchies, it is changes in intercaste relations in the north 
Indian countryside that are at the heart of the changes we are discussing. 
Music’s inherent ability to transform and synthesise is precisely what 
contributes to its effectiveness. It fuses together, serving as a means of 
communication in a non-violent way, and breaks down walls and hier- 
archies. Because of its association with femininity, hyper-patriarchal 
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structures are afraid of this form of expression, hence the banning of 
music by regimes such as the Taliban. Black and protest music has shown 
that when hierarchies cut too deep, music has the potential to heal the 
wounds. 

In north India, the widening economic gulf between classes and the 
thirst for political enfranchisement is fertile ground for utilising the syn- 
thesising aspect of music. By critiquing and parodying in song at festi- 
val time, a behavioural norm so fundamental to patriarchal and caste order, 
a mild form of consensual social protest is elicited and engendered on 
behalf of the disenfranchised. While the Holi songs at one level parody 
the social order, at another level they reinforce the very order that they 
seek to subvert. As shown in another context, the ‘longing of black men 
to seize the prerogatives of manhood denied them by the larger society 
could and did stultify black women’s own desires’ (Michelle 2000: 17). 


VI 
Conclusion 


In this essay, I have attempted to analyse the gendered impact of tech- 
nological change by focusing on the genre of song recordings associated 
with Holi. The focus on Holi recordings specific to the spring festival 
has allowed for the exploration of a gamut of interlinked phenomena, 
ranging from the questioning of gender hierarchies to what constitutes 
the element of eroticity and the purpose it serves in upholding the social 
order. 

As Holi represents a liminal state in time rather than space, the applica- 
tion of fluid new rules allows for breathing space and offers a release 
from corrosive and destructive elements in society. The festival is remin- 
iscent of the role of collective sacrifice in ancient civilisations and the 
integral violence that had a functional purpose in allowing the social 
body to be reborn and rejuvenate. In attacking hierarchy and in explor- 
ing the many dimensions of gender relations, the recordings hint at ever- 
increasing cleavages and gulfs, indicative of all that is simmering under 
the surface, seeking and claiming urgent resolution. 

Equally, however, the recordings serve to reinforce established cleav- 
ages and hierarchies and bolster gender stereotypes instead of threatening 
them in any significant way. While the traditional Holi song genre was 
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also non-threatening to the social order even before the advent of recording _ 
technologies, a fundamental difference today is that the recorded genre 
now usurps the space that was traditionally available to women for role 
reversals and the spontaneous voicing of their discontents. 

The songs illustrate the ways in which ideas and messages travel back 
and forth between rural and urban scapes. In the commercialigation of 
Holi songs today and in their ready availability and accessibility in the 
form of music cassettes, we find that the sensibility of Holi, the purpose 
it served as a release—elements that constituted its inner logic—stand 
considerably altered. Here, as it is not the women who articulate and dir- 
ect their insults towards men, the element of the empowering role reversal 
so crucial to women’s spontaneous song sessions is missing. In an attempt 
to evoke the mood of bawdy revelry characteristic of Holi, it is the femi- 
nine gender that often becomes the butt of sexual jokes. 

Further, as the devar—bhabhi bond already exists within the culture as 
an easily identifiable space for taking liberties and teasing women, this 
bond appears to lend itself most readily to the message of bawdy licen- 
tiousness sought to be promoted by today’s new cultural entrepreneurs. 
And since the new songwriters are men, writing songs primarily for their 
bazaar appeal, they tend to contain stereotypically demeaning images of 
women under the jocular guise of referring to the bhabhi (sister-in-law). 
In the name of addressing public needs, the new cultural entrepreneurs 
tend to ‘define’ in their own ways what constitutes public need and public 
taste. The songs portray the devar—bhabhi relationship as licentious, 
but the lyrics tend to conflate all women within permissive and degrading 
roles, as for married women—across caste and class lines—the presence 
of a younger brother-in-law is axiomatic. 

In short, the commercially recorded songs simultaneously transgress 
established behavioural norms between genders, appropriate women’s 
autonomous spaces, recast women as objects of a male gaze, and ex- 
press lower-caste masculine resistance to Sanskritisation. All this is 
accomplished through the licence that Holi provides, which eventually 
reinforces the existing order. Closer attention to the song lyrics reveals 
the possibilities of multiple readings, which in turn accounts for the im- 
mense popular appeal of the recordings. . 
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Islam, political authority and 
emotion in northern Pakistan 


Magnus Marsden 


This article explores local manifestations of ‘Islamism’ in the one-time princely kingdom _ 
of Chitral, in northern Pakistan. Chitral’s former princely famuly continues to exert signifi- 
cant political influence m the region today, whilst court-dertved forms of status distinction 
alongside newer expressions of class difference are of central portance to Chitrali social 
life Mary Chitrali ‘men of piety’ (dashmanan) are critical about the continued power of 
the princes and claum that only they can deliver ‘simple’ Chitralis from the unIslamic leg- 
acies of their feudal past. Yet Chitrali Muslims reflect upon and engage with the Islamuising 
messages of the dashmanan in multidimensional ways that are not defined instrumentally 
by the region’s shifting system of status hierarchy alone. In particular, the vocal styles of 
Chitral’s politically active dashmanan are widely said by Chitrali Muslims to reflect their 
anunalistic and unrefined emotional dispositions By explonng the ways in which this 
dynamic and locally contested theory is deployed by Chitralis to evaluate the behaviour 
of the dashmanan, | seek to furnish new insights into the shaping of local expressions of 
‘Islamism’ in Pakistan and elsewhere in Sowth Asia today. 
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I 
Introduction 


Pakistan’s national elections of October 2002 saw a coalition of ‘religious 
parties’, the Muttahida Majlis-e-Amal (MMA), or United Action Front, 
securing control of the North-West Frontier’s provincial government.! 
Within days of being elected to government in the Frontier city of Peshawar, 
the MMA’s leaders announced their government’s intention to introduce 
a range of Islamic legislation similar to the form of the shari’a law intro- 
duced by Afghanistan’s Taliban government, prompting some scholars 
to claim that they were creating a ‘Talibanistan’ within Pakistan (Roy 
2004: 322). The MMA declared the playing of non-religious music on 
public transport illegal, removed ‘indecent’ advertising hoardings from 
Peshawar’s roads and proposed the closure of shops selling women’s 
cosmetics. Most controversially, they announced plans for the creation 
of a religious police force (hisbah) based on the model of Sandi Arabia’s 
religious police, to be made up of former madrasa (religious seminary) 
students, to ‘promote virtue and prevent vice’ (cf. Cook 2001) in the 
Frontier. 

This article explores life under the MMA in Chitral—a large, moun- 
tainous and primarily Muslim populated area of the Frontier located only 
five hours’ drive from Afghanistan.” I build on a sophisticated body of 
anthropological literature that emphasises the diversity of Islamic moral 
and political thought and action within and beyond South Asia (see 
Anderson and Eickelman 1999; Brenner 1996; Eickelman and Piscatori 
1996; Gilsenan 1983; McKenna 1998; Meeker 2002; Metcalf 2004; Peletz 
2002; Soares 2005; and Starrett 1998). Yet I also share the concerns of 
much anthropological work on politico-religious transformation in India, 
where the rise of Hindutva politics has spawned great debate on the form 
of the relationship between politicised religion, social transformation and 
democracy (Hansen 1999, 2001; Jaffrelot 2003; Michelutti 2004). There 


' The MMA ıs made up of ‘religious parties’ that were engaged ın violent confrontation 
with one another before they decided to form an alliance m the aftermath of the American 
attacks on Afghanistan. The MMA coalition compases both largely Sunni parties (the 
Jama’at-c Islam and the Jama’at-e Ulama-c Islam) and a Shi’a party (the Tehnk-Islami) 
On Pakistan’s ‘Islamist’ parties more generally, sec Nasr 1994; Prrzada 2000 

* I explore the role played by women in Chutral’s political culture m a forthcoming 
pubhcation (Marsden, forthcoming). 
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is a very diverse body of literature on the study of so-called ‘political 
Islam’ within and beyond South Asia. Many political scientists treat public 
support for so-called ‘Islamist’ political parties as reflecting the growing 
influence of abstract, global and detezritorialised conceptions of Islam 
on personal and collective forms of Muslim self-understanding at the 
expense of more local understandings of what it means to live a virtuous 
Muslim life (Devji 2005; Roy 1994, 2004). There is now also growing 
recognition of the ways in which many Islamist political leaders increas- 
ingly advocate apparently ‘liberal’ views that they frame in relation to 
global debates widespread in the media conceming the nature of so-called 
‘Islamic fundamentalism’ (Tayob 2006: 18). Anthropological work on 
Islamism, however, has tended to focus on its more social dimensions: 
Eickelman (1992) explores the ways in which rising levels of mass edu- 
cation have contributed towards the growing importance of systematised 
conceptions of Islamic doctrine in the Muslim world today. He has also 
theorised on the different ways in which newly educated Muslims who 
have benefited from higher-education courses in Islamic studies are chal- 
lenging the authority of Islam’s ‘traditional’ body of religious scholars, 
the ulama (Anderson and Eickelman 1999). Other works, in contrast, 
challenge the idea that it is newly educated Muslims sympathetic to Islam- 
ism and critical of Islam’s ‘traditional’ religious authorities who are the 
key force in Islamist debate and thought in the world today. Most notably, 
Zaman (2002) has explored the ways in which Pakistan’s ulama have 
successfully responded to the challenges of modernity as expressed dur- 
ing the colonial and postcolonial periods and, in so doing, actively 
expanded their influence on public political life. Finally, some scholars 
argue that the analysis of so-called ‘political Islam’ focuses dispropor- 
tionately on the causes of Islamism at the expense of seeking to under- 
stand the ethical dimensions underpinning the active role played by 
Muslim men and women in movements of ‘Islamic reform’ (Asad 2002; 
Hirschkind 1997, 2001; Mahmood 2005). These scholars seek to docu- 
ment and theorise the complexity of Islamic ethical dispositions that 
reform-minded or ‘piety’ movements aim to inculcate in their followers. 
Much of this work focuses on the lives of devout members of Islamic re- 
form movements living in major urban settings such as Istanbul, Cairo 
and Tehran (Adelkhah 1999; Henkel 2005; Hirschkind 2001; Mahmood 
2005; White 2002). In contrast, the nature of Islamist politics in Pakistan’s 
culturally and religiously diverse rural regions has hitherto not been the 
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sustained focus of anthropological research. This is surprising, given 
the MMA’s success in rural regions across the country, most notably in 
the Frontier.’ 

In the context of other Muslim-majority states, some social scientists 
have analysed the contents of speeches made by trained religious scholars 
' living in small-town and village settings (Antoun 1989: Gaffney 1994; 
Zaman 2002). Yet few studies have sought to explore the processes through 
which village Muslims receive these speeches and respond to the Islam- 
ising calls to commitment made by Islam’s men of learning and authority. 
A lack of detailed consideration of these issues is especially apparent in 
the scholarly and more popular writing on Pakistan’s Frontier province, 
where the widespread use of the term ‘Talibanisation’ conveys the view 
that Frontier Muslims do not think but rather somehow just become 
Taliban-like (Kepel 2002; Rashid 2000, 2002). 

I am concerned here with the ways in which Chitral Muslims respond 
to and receive the Islamising teachings of Sunni dashmanan, a Khowar 
term that refers to men who hold recognised certificates in the Islamic 
sciences as a result of having studied in religious seminaries in Pakistan. 
Such people and their adherents are also often known as the ‘bearded ones’ 
(rigishweni). My central aim is to explore how far support for Islamist 
parties in Chitral represents a transformation in the nature of Muslim 
faith and practice in this region. 

These are especially important questions for me because I have argued 
elsewhere that local forms of Islamic faith in Chitral continue to play a 
vital role in Chitrali understandings of what it means to live a virtuous 
Muslim life. This analysis was based on the study of a diverse Tange of 
local forms of music and poetry in the region, drawing upon extended 
fieldwork I conducted in Chitral before October 2002. During my field- 
work, I was constantly struck by the vibrant nature of musical life in 
Chitral in the face of the Islamising objections of the ‘bearded ones’. 
This led me to argue that, for Chitralis, the play of refined and emotionally 
sensitive thought processes is believed to be a critical element of every- 
day human interaction (Marsden 2005). In this article, I seek to bring my 
understanding of the everyday conceptions of Chitrali Muslim life to the 


* For an early study into the responses of rural Pakistanis to the state-led Islamisation 
policies of General Zia’s government, see Kurin 1986. 
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analysis of the recent electoral success of Islamist political parties in the 
region.‘ My central argument is that Islamism in Chitral needs to be 
understood in terms of the ongoing importance of longstanding yet fluid 
forms of status division alongside the distinctively Chitrali conceptions 
of Islam, themselves reflective of older Persianate cultural influences, 
and not in terms of abstract forms of global Muslim identity. Moreover, 
the centrality of emotionally refined thought processes in Chitrali Muslim 
life implies a habitual attitude of critical reflectiveness in the face of 
implied or explicit demands that Chitralis conform to the claims of reli- 
gious authority—an attitude that many commentators on Pakistan would 
find unlikely, given their assumption that Muslims ‘lavish [special re- 
spect] on their holy men’ (Robinson 2001: 97). This attitude, I suggest, 
is not merely the one-dimensional result of transformations emerging in 
the region as a result of rising levels of literacy and participation in higher 
education (Anderson and Eickelman 1999; Roy 2004: 167); it builds, ra- 
ther, on the dynamic importance of Persianate ideas about social order, 
thought and emotion important in Chitral. 


I 
Islam and political life in Pakistan 


The Frontier is dominated politically and numerically by Pashto-speaking 
Pukhtuns, who have been the focus of sustained research in anthropology 
(for example, Ahmed 1980, 1983; Banerjee 2000; Barth 1965; Lindholm 
1982, 1996). Yet most, if not all, Chitral people, who call themselves Chitrali 
or Khé, are proud to assert that they are different in profoundly important 
ways from their Pukhtun neighbours.’ Khowar, the main language spoken 


4 While I am aware of the significant difference between the ideologies and support 


- bases of Pakistani political parties (for example, Roy 1994) and it is umportant not to 


homogenise or oversimplify, for the sake of clarity of argument, I will employ the term 
‘efonmist’ to describe the wide range of ‘bearded ones’ whom Chitral: villagers and towns- 
people see as adherents of strict, reform-minded Quranic forms of Islam and ‘Islamust’ to 
refer to political parties that have an explicitly Islamic platform and are seeking to Islamise 
Pakistan’s legal and constitutional framework. 

3 In particular, Chitralis often say that therr language 1s ‘sweet’ (shureen) and their 
people are ‘noble’ (sharif) and ‘sophisticated’ compared to the ‘wild’ (Jangali) Pukhtuns 
who speak a ‘hard’ language, Pashto. In the context of the region’s larger bazaars, these 
distinctions also frequently emerge as a source of conflict Many Chitralis clarm that profit- 
seeking Pukhtun traders from nearby regions, notably Bajaur, Dir and Swat, sell ‘impure’ 
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in Chitral, is an Indo-Aryan language unintelligible to both Pashto and 
Urdu speakers. Moreover, unlike other districts of the Frontier province, 
Shi’a Ismai’lis represent about 40 per cent of the region’s approximately 
350,000 inhabitants. These Ismai’lis are also Chitrali Khowar speakers, 
yet for many Sunni Muslims in Chitral and elsewhere in Pakistan, the 
Ismai’li Islamic tradition is said to be a deviation from pure Islam.’ There 
have, indeed, been episodes of violent conflict between Sunni and Ismai’li 
Muslims in Chitral, although they continue to live together largely peace- 
fully in many of the region’s villages (Marsden 2005).° 

In recent years, there have been notable advances in the anthropo- 
logical understanding of Pakistan’s political culture, especially in urban 


goods to ‘simple’ Chitrali shopkeepers and householders at inflated prices; they also often 
say that thelr bazaars have become increasingly dominated by expert Pukbtun traders. 
Whilst Chitral remains cut off from other regions of Pakistan dunng the winter months, 
the country’s govemmment is currently constructing an all-weather tunnel that will link Chitral 
to ‘down Pakistan’ (qff Pakistan). This project is widely welcomed by most, 1f not all Chitralis, 
who often say that their pohteness has been exploited by Pakistan: politicians, who have 
ignored the needs of their region over the years. Yet there is also a widely articulated anxiety 
that when the tunnel is finally completed, many debt-ridden Chitralis will sell their land to 
wealthy Pukhtun businessmen secking to capitalise on the region’s economy. (See Barth 
1956; O’Bnen 1895; Parkes 2001; Robertson 1899; Schomberg 1935, 1938.) There is 
also a vibrant tradition of local historical scholarship in the region (see Bag 1994, 1997). 

‘ Chitral has some of the highest literacy rates in the Frontier Province today Almost 
all Chitral men speak Urdu and the rapidly rising numbers of men and women educated 
beyond the age of sixteen are often also competent in English As a result of therr inter- 
actions with Afghan refugees, many Chitralis speak Dan and many of those who have 
worked as labourers or have been educated in Peshawar are also fluent in Pashto. On 
Kbowar’s relationship to other regional languages, see Bashir 1996 

” Ismai’li Muslims constitute less than 3 per cent of Pakistan’s population, yet they 
played an important role in the Pakistan movement in the 1940s and in the creation of 
Pakistan in 1947. Muhammad Ali Jinnah, the founder of Pakistan, came from Karachi's 
Ismai’li Khoja community, whilst a key figure in the pro-Pakistan Muslim League was 
the then Aga Khan, Sultan Muhammad Shah Moreover, in the past twenty yours, the Aga 
Khan Development Network has become one of the most active NGO organisations 
promoting social and economic development m Pakistan There are sigmficant ethnic and 
linguistic divisions between the country’s Ismai’lis. Chitral’s Ismai’lis distinguish 
themselves culturally from the Gujarati-speaking Khoja Ismai’lis on the basis of language, 
othnicity and sometimes also in terms of religious practice. On Ismai’li doctrine and thought, 
see Daftary 1990. There is a growing body of work on sectanan conflict in Pakistan, see 
Aase 1999; Abou Zahab 2004; Nasr 2000, 2002b; SSkefeld 1999; Zaman 2002. 

* For comparable studies of Muslim sdentity and so-called sectarian conflict in Pakistan’s 
northern areas, see Aase 1999 and Sokefeld 1999, 2003 
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settings (for example, Sékefeld 1999; Verkaaik 2004). This body of work 
has explored the ways in which successive regimes in Pakistan have de- 
ployed different types of Islamic discourses as part of their attempts to 
legitimise state authority and create an official form of state nationalism. 
At the same time, politics in Pakistan has undergone a period of intense 
democratisation over the past three decades. During this period, the coun- 
try has seen the rise to prominence of many different ethnic and religions 
revival movements. These movements have an especially wide support 
base in cities that have young populations and where ‘state surveillance 
is often incomplete’ (Verkaaik 2004: 6). The site of ‘contentious politics’ 
in the country thus has shifted from rural to urban areas (ibid.). The inter- 
section between urban youth cultures and movements of ethnic and reli- 
gious ‘revival’ has led to the development of distinctive forms of ‘street 
nationalism’ that have sought to displace the high cultural and Islamic 
values associated with ‘state nationalism’ (Verkasik 2004: 6-7). 

While urban political culture has been insightfully examined, the na- 
ture of political life in most rural regions of the country continues to 
be conceptualised rather simplistically by most Pakistan specialists. The 
most sophisticated models are those based on research undertaken in the 
southern Punjab. These suggest that politics in rural Pakistan revolves 
around a quasi-class conflict between different groups competing for 
access to the power and resources of the Pakistan state. On the one hand, 
there are old and aristocratic families who adhere to secular or even 
colonised political dispositions. On the other hand, there is a complex 
concatenation of people who lead parties that stand for election on dis- 
tinctly Islamic platforms. These people include the ulama, whose author- 
ity 18 often held to be incontestable in Pakistan’s rural communities, but 
also newly educated Muslims who are tied to an emergent mercantile 
class and support Islamist parties as part of an attempt to weaken the old 
authority of the country’s landowners (for example, Abou Zahab 2004; 
Nasr 2000). 

Indeed, Chitralis appeared to be offered a very similar choice in the 
election of October 2002. The tickets of Pakistan’s most established pol- 
itical parties lay in the hands of either Chitrali princes (shahzdagan), 
who mostly affiliated themselves with the pro-President Musharraf faction 
of the Muslim League Qaid-e Azam (MLQ) or the descendants of influ- 
ential former ‘gentry’ or noble (adamzada) families who made up the 
leadership of the Pakistan People’s Party (PPP). The MMA, in contrast, 
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was represented by madrasa-educated rigishweni, who had little or no 
formal experience of Chitral’s politics. Mainstream party politics in this 
one-time semi-autonomous princely kingdom appeared, then, to be about 
‘respectable’ men, from privileged lineages that were once affiliated to 
the old Chitral state, vying for crude forms of patron—client support. 
Their opponents, the candidates of the religious parties, could easily be 
assumed to have alternatively deployed Islamic idioms in order to chal- 
lenge the ‘unIslamic’ forms of caste-like social distinction upon which 
the region’s more ‘secular’ politicians staked their claims to authority.’ 

Yet Chitralis are far more discerning and creative in their political lives 
than this model suggests. Anthropologists have recognised the complexity 
of local theories of emotion in Pakistan and documented the ways in 
which these feed into the instantiation and enactment of diverse forms of 
sociality and personhood in the context of different regional settings 
(for example, Grima 1992; Kurin 1984). In what follows, I seek to show 
the ways in which theories of emotion play a critical role in shaping how 
people engage with and reflect upon complex political processes affecting 
their lives today. It must be noted that many popular commentators also 
depict emotion as being an important dimension of Muslim political life. 
Muslims within and beyond South Asia are widely represented in the 
global print and electronic media as being irrationally hurt by, for ex- 
ample, non-Muslim political satire. Such representations, moreover, also 
depict ordinary Muslims as responding unthinkingly to emottonal calls 
to commitment made by mullahs and Islamist politicians during their 
mosque addresses. In the light of these pervasive, influential and simplify- 
ing stereotypes concerning the excessive emotionality of modern-day forms 


? Limitations of space prevent me from explonng in greater detail the role played by 
the Pakistan Army m Chuitral’s poHtical culture. See S&kefeld (2006) for a comparable 
study of Gilgit in the northern areas Few commentators on politics in Pakistan suggest 
that the 2002 elections were an accurate reflection of the people’s will in any straghtforward 
way (for example, Zaidi 2003). Besides accusations of election rigging, there 1s also great 
scopticusmn concerning the role played by the mulitary ın the election’s outcome. The decision 
by Pakistan's election commission, for mstance, to introduce legislation that made holding 
a B.A. degree a cntenoa for the selection of election candidates by the country’s politcal 
parties, while at the same time permitting ticket holders from the religious parties to stand 
for election on the basis of their possessing certificates of religious education, has led to 
speculation that the MMA's victory was pert of a military—mulah alliance For discussions 
on the ongoing domination of Pakistan’s military in the country’s political culture, see 
Jalal 1989, 1995, Nasr 2002a 
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of Muslim politics, my focus is on the ways in which Chitrali Muslims 
` judge the emotional dispositions of the region’s dashmanan according 
to a complex and dynamic nexus of local standards that emphasise the 
need for Muslims to constantly ‘manage’ (Reddy 2001) their emotions 
in appropriate ways if they wish to live virtuous Muslim lives. 

A growing body of anthropological literature that theorises the place 
of emotions in the study of ‘political life’ has informed my appreciation 
of this theme in Chitral’s political culture. Anthropologists have explored 
the ways in which discourses of emotion may reinforce relations of power 
but also assert challenges to established authority (for example, Abu- 
Lughod and Lutz 1990) and have asked how emotions motivate people 
to embark on actions that have political implications (Milton and Svašek 
2005; Svašek 2002). This article seeks to build on these insights and con- 
tribute to the study of South Asian political culture in two major ways. 

First, it analyses the ways in which Chitralis conceptualise emotional 
and political transformations as intimately imter-linked processes. For 
many Chitralis, one of the things that distinguishes them from other ethno- 
linguistic groups in Pakistan and beyond is the distinctive nature of their 
collective emotional life. In particular, collective participation in high- 
intensity musical events is widely held to be a major part of the instan- 
tiation of diverse forms of sociality and emotion that are considered by 
many of the region’s Muslims to be critical registers of ‘being Chitrali’. 
Some of the key reference points for this are manifestations of taste and 
cultural connoisseurship, as well as the cultivation of properly human 
forms of affection (khuloos) through the patronage of music and the semi- 
public performance of longing, sadness and introspection induced by 
the experience of ‘ecstatic love’ (‘ishq). Ihave argued elsewhere, however, 
that these registers of ‘being Chitrali’ are not merely markers of ethnic 
distinction. Rather, many Chitrali men and women also say that a person 
wishing to live a virtuous Muslim life that is fully in tune with the divine 
will must cultivate sophisticated mental faculties and emotional dispos- 
itions. Attending musical gatherings is one of the ways in which they 
seek to do this. Chitralis, however, must also work hard during the course 
of their daily lives to sustain such emotional and intellectual dispositions 
in the face of forces that they describe as being hostile to distinctively 
Chitrali forms of Muslim self-understanding. On the one hand, many 
Chitralis claim that their ‘culture’ (sagafar) and ways of life are being 
threatened by the expanding influence of wealthy Pukhtun businessmen 
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in the region’s bazaars. At the same time, many of Chitral’s Khowar- 
speaking dashmanan are also said to have become ‘Pukhtun-like’ as a 
result of spending many years studying the Islamic sciences in predom- 
inantly Pukhtun madrasas in Peshawar and elsewhere in Pakistan. 

The leadership of Pakistan’s Islamists political parties is, indeed, pre- 
dominantly Pukhtun (Nasr 2005) and many Chitrali dashrnanan and their 
networks of students (taliban) are active members of these organisations. 
Thus, attacks by Chitrali mullahs on what they declare as being the ‘un- 
Islamic’ nature of local musical events are widely understood by other 
Muslims in the region to embody a combination of reform-minded Islam- 
ism and Pukhtun hostility to Chitrali expressions of regional identity. 
Actively engaging with the changing emotional dispositions of the re- 
gion’s Muslims is one of the ways in which Chitralis critical of the activ- 
ities of the region’s mullahs erect multidimensional ethnic boundaries 
between themselves and Pukhtuns. Simultaneously registering subtle 
changes in collective forms of Chitrali affective life is also a way in which 
the Chitral Muslims reflect upon the effects of a complex nexus of Pukhtun 
ethnicity politics and Islamic reformism on the nature of everyday life in 
their region and elsewhere in Pakistan. 

Second, I examine the interplay between Islamist politics and ‘local 
Islam’ in Chitral today, rather than conceiving of them as irreconcilable 
opposites as do many scholars. This interaction is especially manifested 
in Chitrali notions of ideal forms of emotional comportment and the 
ways in which Muslims should manage strong feelings. Here J document 
the ways in which Chitralis judge and evaluate the behaviour of their 
fellow Chitral people with regard to shared yet contested standards of 
proper forms of Chitrali and Muslim emotional decorum.'® They also 
deploy these standards when evaluating the behaviour of Chitral’s polit- 
ically active ‘bearded ones’. These men are not immune to such judgement 
despite being seen as the pious guardians of Islam or the sacred embodi- 
ments of religious knowledge. Whilst the capacity of the dashmanan to 
demonstrate a detailed knowledge of the Islamic sciences is one key 
source of their authority in the minds of many Chitralis, so too is their 
ability to prove themselves as being proper repositories of distinctly 
Chitrali forms of emotion. Chitrali standards of emotional decorum form, 
then, an axis of interaction between political Islamism and local forms 


10 On the theoretical studies emphasising the importance of managing strong emotions 
as a more general feature of social and personal life, see Reddy 2001. 
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of Muslim faith and identity. They are also critical to the ways in which 
Chitralis think about, engage with and contest the authority of the region’s 
politically influential dashmanan. 


i 
The victory of the bearded ones 


In July 2003, nine months after the MMA’s electoral successes, I travelled 
with some Chitral friends by bus between Islamabad and Peshawar. The 
transformation of Frontier life soon became clear to us all. When our 
plush and modern air-conditioned Daewoo bus crossed into the Frontier 
over the River Indus, the television set that had previously been playing 
Indian Hindi-language music videos was quickly switched off and travel- 
Jers sat in silence until it reached Peshawar’s dusty bus stand. During my 
previous stint of extended fieldwork in the Frontier region, listening to 
local music cassettes on the Frontier roads had been one of the most 
noticeable dimensions of travel for both my friends from Chitral and for 
me. Now the MMA were clearly setting to the task of ‘Islamising’ the 
Frontier. 

The form taken by the MMA’s government across the Frontier appeared, 
however, to be less noticeable beyond the comfortable surroundings of 
the Daewoo buses. Having arrived in Chitral, the MMA's Islamising 
policies were less apparent. Drivers played music in their vehicles: my 
friends drank locally brewed apricot liquor in the gardens of their houses: 
and one NGO established in 2003 by a wealthy and influential Sunni 
Chitrali man and staffed by other Chitral people was organising ‘festivals’ 
Qashan) of local musical performances and dancing in the face of threats 
by the MMA legislators to declare them illegal and disrupt them forcibly. 
When I asked these people if they did not fear the ‘government of the 
mullahs’, they mostly replied: ‘What power do the mullahs have to beat 
my backside?’ 

Chitral people, though, were neither unaware of nor unreflective re- 
garding the potentially negative consequences posed to life in their region 
by a “Taliban-like’ MMA government in the Frontier. Ismai’li men and 
women told me that they feared it would become increasingly danger- 
ous for them to live in Chitral under the MMA, whose supporters are 
widely said by both Sunnis and Ismai’lis to hold anti-Ismai’li views. 
Many Ismai’lis I spoke to complained that, immediately after the election 
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of the MMA, it had become more difficult for them to secure access to 
government employment. All this was an especially distressing dimension 
of life in the region because Chitrali Ismai’lis had hoped that the fall of 
the Taliban government in Afghanistan in December 2001, alongside the 
anti-Islamist tone of President Musharraf’s government, would restrict 
anti-I[smai’li activity in their region.” 

Chitral Ismai’lis were not alone in claiming that the mullahs were 
having a negative effect on the mood (tabiyet) of the Chitral people. Many 
of my Sunni friends also told me that whilst they did not feel threatened 
by the MMA, life in the region had become noticeably more ‘boring’. 
One close friend of mine, a paramedic in his mid-forties who works in 
Markaz’s district hospital, showed me around the offices of the doctors 
and their assistants, pointing out that even the ‘bearded ones’ (rigishweni) 
working there showed signs of ‘tension’. The MMA’s policies did not 
transform Chitral life, yet some Chitral people claimed that the MMA 
government had altered the emotional tenor of life in their region, largely 
by affecting the sentiments of Chitral people who complained of feel- 
ing fear, boredom (‘boriyat’) or a combination of the two. Chitralis, then, 
claimed to be able to clearly perceive how the MMA’s success had af- 
fected the collective emotions of the region’s people and considered this 
an important sign of the political transformations that they were currently 
experiencing. 

The victory of the MMA in Chitral was striking for my friends and 
me because most of Chitral’s successful dashmanan were ‘unheard of’ 
across Chitral before October 2002. As in many other South Asian set- 
tings, Chitralis mostly expect ‘political leaders’ to be men of popular- 
ity (mashurtyat), connectedness (talukdar) and criminality (badmashi). 
They should be regularly named (nameik) in the discussions by both the 
region’s well-to-do and the ordinary folk. Only such men, I am told, are 
able to represent this poor region’s interests in the Islamabad National 
Legislative Assembly, dominated by powerful Punjabi and Pukhtun 
landowners ready to ‘lift profit’ from ‘simple’ Chitral people. In the 
autumn of 2002, however, many Chitralis registered a major change in 
the region’s politics. In Chitral, as elsewhere in the Frontier region, re- 
ligious authorities trained in madrasas, whose ‘names were not even 

l! On the Pakistan government's supposed crackdown on paramilitary Islamist 
movements involved in sectarian attacks within and beyond the country m the wake of 
11 September, see Abou Zahab and Roy 2004. 
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known by their fellow villagers’ defeated powerful and wealthy politicians 
who had represented Pakistan’s major political parties for several decades. 
With all but one exception, the dashmanan who stood for election in 
October 2002 had no prior experience of the world of electoral politics. 
Chitralis also distinguish between dashmanan whose lives are confined 
to village mosques and those who also have experience of ‘high-level’ 
madrasa-life in Pakistan’s cities. One of the dashmanan, elected as a mem- 
ber of the provincial assembly (MPA) for the northem Chitral provincial 
assembly constituency was, I was told, not an expert dashman even by 
Chitrali standards, let alone having a recognised teaching career in the 
Islamic sciences in one of Pakistan’s reputed madrasas, such as the Jamia- 
ul ain Ashrafiyya in Lahore. Rather, many people told me, he was a ‘real 
village man’, said to be so simple that he ‘could not even speak his own 
words, let alone the words of others’. One of the other successful 
dashmanan did bold the post of director in a major Peshawar-based madrasa 
and was ‘known’ to networks of madrasa students (taliban) and teachers 
in Chitral, but he could also ‘sit and stand’ (nishik rupik) with Pakistan’s 
higher Sunni authorities, especially those in the Jama’at-e Islami party, 
of which he was a long-term member. Nevertheless, in terms of what 
was required to win the coveted Chitral district seat ın the national assem- 
bly, a position that conferred both access to great political power and 
significant resources, most Chitral people I spoke to considered his net- 
works far too limited for securing success. Moreover, many people also 
thought that because the mawlana had been based in Peshawar for so 
many years, he was unaware of the political complexities of life in Chitral. 

Chitral is one of the Frontier’s most sparsely populated and mountain- 
ous districts, yet it is a region where, if not face recognition, then certainly 
detailed knowledge of a man’s background and career, his immediate 
family and his wider lineage group (qaum) counts not only in terms of 
political influence but also economic and social standing. In terms of 
this type of information, Chitral people knew far less about the dashmanan 
candidates than about their opponents. Most of the dashmanan candidates 
belonged to middle-ranking families of small-scale landholders, originally 
from remote villages in the upper reaches of the Chitral valley. Such vil- 
lage folk are condescendingly referred to by Markaz town~iwellers as 
sarhadi (Frontier people), meaning that they are poor, simple and have 
not caught up with the ‘modern era’. Only in the past twenty years have 
the dashmanan amassed sufficient wealth to move from their remote, 
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barren high-altitude villages to the more urban administrative headquar- 
ters of the region, Markaz. Besides its being made up of long-term hamlet- 
based inhabitants, there are also several government housing colonies 
in and around Markaz, in which many of Chitral’s influential administra- 
tors and politicians who originate from distant villages reside. Thus, ac- 
quaintance with Markaz life and the wide range of people who live there 
is another facet of what a person needs for high-level political success. 

In the context of such ideas about what a successful political leader 
requires, the breadth of support across the Frontier eventually commanded 
by the MMA and the stature of the political opponents they managed to 
defeat was a surprise for many Chitralis. The dashman who successfully 
contested one of Chitral’s provincial assembly seats, for instance, was 
said by my Chitral friends to be so new to political life that on his arrival 
in Peshawar for his swearing-in ceremony, the hundreds of Chitralis who 
had gathered to congratulate him did not even recognise their newly 
elected representative. Countless Peshawar-based Chitralis told me that 
he arrived with his feet in a tatty pair of plastic shoes of the type usually 
wom by villagers whilst irrigating their fields. This was a cause of such 
embarrassment (sharum) to his supporters that they immediately took 
the mawlana to the city’s bazaars, where they bought him a pair of leather 
shoes fit for an MPA. 

Chitralis’ response to this change in the region’s political life is also 
important for another reason. Many Chitral people asked me rhetorically 
whether I or anyone else had heard of these dashmanan before they were 
announced as victors in the 2002 election. They were suggesting that 
hidden forces outside the control of the Chitralis lay behind the victory 
of the mullahs. Some people welcomed the success of these ‘unknown’ 
dashmanan as reflecting political change; others were less convinced 
that their victory represented the Chitrali collective will. Yet even people 
sceptical of the dashmanan suggested their electoral success would be a 
good thing in the long term: After some years of having them participate 
in the government of Chitral, ‘ordinary people’ would become ‘fed up’ 
with them and never again allow them into power. The realities of political 
life, I was told, would be too much for the ‘simpleton’ mullahs to cope 
with; when they came to the ‘field’ (maydan) of politics, they would be- 
come quickly ‘disturbed’ and dream once again of returning to the well- 
heated study rooms of their mosques, where generous villagers brought 
them pots of their favourite local delicacies. 
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In contrast to the dashmanan, many of the politicians defeated in October 
2002 were wealthy and well-educated. At least one of them could be de- 
scribed as belonging to Pakistan’s English-speaking elite whilst another 
had recently retired from a well-paid and high-level post in the Frontier’s 
provincial civil service"? For instance, the man who has twice been Chitral’s 
Muslim League member of the national Assembly (MNA), who between 
2001 and 2005 held the position of zilla nazim (district mayor) until his 
defeat by a Jama’at-e Islami candidate in October 2005, belongs to the 
region’s former ruling family (kature). Since the forced annexation of 
Chitral by the British m 1895, members of this family have been educated 
in the subcontinent’s most prestigious English-medium schools, including 
the Doon school, Aitchison’s College and Edward’s College (Srivastava 
1998). This man is himself a wealthy contractor (thikadar), responsible 
for some of Chitral’s most expensive government projects, including the 
building of bridges and roads. He is also a man with major business 
interests and is said to be Chitral’s biggest wholesale distributor of basic 
food items. He was unable to stand for the Chitral national assembly seat 
in 2002 because he held the position of mayor and instead ensured that 
his son was elected to represent the pro-Musharraf section of the Pakistan 
Muslim League. Many members of Chitral’s princely family now reside 
in Pakistan’s cities. On the whole, they marry among other ‘elite’ people 
in Pakistan. Marriages with non-katore Khowar-speaking Chitral families 
rarely, if ever, take place. Members of the princely family travel to Chitral 
most summers and stay in their forts and summer residences for two or 
three months, during which time their sons make trips to the mountains 
to shoot ibex and mountain sheep.” 

It would be wrong, however, to caricature all of Chitral’s one-time 
princes as living what would be called extravagant lifestyles by Chitrali 
standards. There is great diversity in the economic and social fortunes of 


2 On the anthropology of ‘elite cultures’, see Nugent and Share 2002. 

3 Tho danghters and wives of the princes, having spent most of their lives in down 
country cities, are sometimes not fluent in Khowar and find life in the forts hard. Moving 
around freely and attending social gatherings in Islamabad and Karachi with ease, these 
princesses (shahzadi) are expected to rigidly follow conventions of purdah and veilmg 
when they return to Chutral. Chitralis themselves often comment that even the windows 
of the vehicles ın which they travel are swathed in curtams to prevent the people outride 
from gazing in. See Amineh Ahmed (2005) for an m-depth study of elite Pukhtun women's 
lives traversing Frontier villages and Islamabad. 
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these men and their families. Some Chitrali princes do live elite Pakistani 
lifestyles; yet others face considerable economic difficulties and live a 
relatively average Chitrali life with their families. Disputes within the 
large princely family sometimes take an explicitly party-political form: 
In the 2002 election, one man of princely descent opposed the son of the 
region’s one-time MNA and stood as a candidate for the Pakistan People’s 
Party (PPP). Yet many Chitralis I spoke to were cynical about this man’s 
intentions. They argued that his decision to contest the election for the 
PPP reflected the weakening of the party’s once-strong ideological commit- 
ment to ‘the poor’ as much as it expressed the prince’s commitment to the 
development of Chitral or his concerns about the livelihoods of its people. 

In this setting, explaining the MMA’s victory in Chitral as the product 
of American foreign policy (for example, Werbner 2003: 246 fn. 1) risks 
suggesting that religion and emotions stirred up by Islamist parties touting 
‘Islam in danger’ slogans are central to the Frontier’s political culture. 
This approach eclipses the salience of local conflicts and debates that 
were, alongside the American attacks on Afghanistan, an important focus 
of discussion during and after the October 2002 election. The deployment 
of military force by the US in order to remove the Taliban government 
from power in Kabul was a significant international event in Chitral that 
led many of the region’s people to think in complex, diverse and abstract 
terms about the potential consequences, both positive and negative, of 
ongoing American influence in the region. This international event no 
doubt influenced the voting preferences of some of the region’s Muslims. 
Yet if the US’s so-called ‘war on terror’ is understood as the central influ- 
ence behind the political transformations in the Frontier, what was region- 
ally significant about the MMA’s success would be erased, thus leading 
to the type of analysis that conceals the diversity of attitudes towards 
‘Islamism’ and thereby generating the misperception that matters of faith 
alone are central to the political decisions of Frontier Muslims. 

Rather, Chitralis received the victory of the MMA in a variety of ways. 
In a way comparable to the local people’s perceptions about the politicisa- 
tion of lower castes in rural India in the last decade (for example, Lerche 
1995; Mendelsohn 1993), they widely regarded it as a significant event 
in the region’s history. Many Chitral people, including some opposed 
to so-called ‘Islamism’, claimed that the ‘government of the mullahs’ 
(dashmanano hokumat) was a positive development in the region’s his- 
tory. In particular, the victory of ‘unknown’ MMA candidates from ‘simple’ 
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backgrounds resulted in the defeat of the prince and his family, thus pre- 
venting a return to an era when the princes were the sole rulers of the re- 
gion. Thus, more than fifty years after the end of British rule, their victory 
signalled for many Chitralis the final demise of the old Chitral state and 
the monarchical authority of the princely family, and hence the region’s 
full incorporation into the Pakistan state. Yet there was also considerable 
recognition of the negative implications of the MMA government for 
life in the region, and one domain of Chitral life in which this was espe- 
cially clearly recognised was in relation to the emotional dispositions 
and mental well-being of Chitral Muslims. 


IV 
Lords, serfs and Arkhunzada: 
Purity of blood and purity of emotion 


The range of tensions running through Chitral society cannot be defined 
simply in terms of a quasi-class struggle between the princes and their 
supporters on the one hand and those who defer to the authority of the 
mullahs on the other. As in other regions of Pakistan, Chitrali forms of © 
collective self-understanding show the imprint of a much wider range of 
types of interest and affiliation. Sectarian differences, ethnic and linguistic 
identity, education in particular theological schools of thought, member- 
ship of Sufi brotherhoods, commitment to distinct Islamist parties and 
the experience of ‘modem’ forms of education are all critical features in 
the construction of Muslim self-understanding in the region (see Sikefeld 
2003). While all of these are essential elements differentiating Chitrali 
society, in this section I focus mainly on the important socio-economic 
markers that distinguish Chitral’s former princely political elite from 
the region’s current MMA leaders. These shifting distinctions between a 
quasi-aristocratic landholding elite and a class of one-time feudal ‘com- 
moners’ are central reference points for the making of Chitrali Muslim 
identity today. I extend this discussion to examine the ways in which 
Chitralis talk about different types of emotional behaviour as manifesta- 
tions of such differences in status.“ 


14 There is an old debate about the nature of ‘caste’ in Muslim societies m the Indian 
subcontinent (Ahmad 1978, Barnett, Frozzetti and Ostor 1976; Barth 1960, Dumont 1980; 
Mmes 1975). Pakistan specialists have also explored in great detail the ways in which 
older pre-colonial conceptions of status differences between Muslims played a major role 
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Chitralis often talk about status distinctions in their society both in 
relation to local ideas about hierarchy as well as Islamic doctrinal teach- 
ings. They emphasise, in particular. the ways in which the purity of a 
person’s descent history and lineage-group affiliation (qaum) confers 
upon them a purity of blood (leho pala). The ability to prove one’s descent 
history also confers a degree of refined humanity that is denied to others 
deemed to be from less ‘respectable’ backgrounds. Thus, the term adamzada 
(proper human) is widely used to refer to descendants of Chitral’s gentry- 
class, whilst the descendants of serf-like families are referred to as ghalamus 
(slave), beizzat (without respect) and badzad (of bad caste). 

Critically, moreover, purity of blood and descent are connected in the 
minds of many Chitralis to a further dimension of their understanding of 
what it means to live a virtuous Muslim life. The capacity to be a true 
person of affection (pura khuloos insan) and regulate one’s animalistic 
passions (jezbat) are both often said to be possible only for people with 
pure bloodlines. Chitralis often say that they are different from their 
‘wild’ Gangalt) Pukbtun neighbours because of the role that courtly ideas 
conceming status hierarchy, descent and social distinction play in their 
society and everyday lives. My Chitral friends often tell me that the con- 
flicts and confusions associated with modern daily life—such as disputes 
over irrigation, elopement marriages and even bad driving-——were all the 
result of people no longer knowing their ‘proper’ place in the world. 
“The world requires people to know their place’, I was told by an edu- 
cated Ismai’li man in his mid-forties, ‘and when people fall out of their 
notch in the same way that the spindle slips from the eye of the millstone, 
the world becomes one of everyone’s choice: the result being chaos and 
rowdiness’. 

Chitral was an independent monarchical state until the late nineteenth 
century, when the British forcibly negotiated a treaty with its hereditary 


in determining the nature of modem forms of class foomaton m British India and post- 
colomal Pakistan (for example, Alavi 2003; Samad 1995) As I noted in my introduction, 
more recently scholars have also considered matters of status hierarchy ın relation to the 
emergence of Islarmsm in Pakistan Islamist parties in the country are especially powerful 
10 settings characterised by the ongoing power and influence of ‘feudal’ families, and 
affiation to Islamist parties is widely held to be one dimension of a conflict between 
mercantile middle classes and ostablished landowning families. These are, of course, also 
key issues in the study of contemporary political transformation in India, see Michelutti 
(2004) for a comparable ethnographic study of the caste-based socialisation of political life. 
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ruler, the Mehtar, under which Chitral became a semi-autonomous princely 
state within the British Indian Empire. Chitral was only fully incorporated 
as a part of Pakistan in 1969. This princely realm inherited complex and 
highly elaborated traditions of ‘high culture’, including notions of status 
and etiquette that were characteristic of the Mughal-Timurid states and 
the khanates of South and Central Asia, even though it was never fully 
integrated into the Mughal Empire. Chitral’s political culture differs, 
then, in important ways from that of the Frontier regions, most especially 
the neighbouring ‘tribal’ Pukhtun societies, whose so-called ‘segmentary 
societies’ have been much studied by anthropologists (Barth 1965). 
British scholar-soldiers described a society in which concerns over 
status hierarchy were central features of life in Chitral’s villages and in the 
courtly gatherings (mahraka) organised by the Mehtar (Biddulph 1972). 
They said that Chitral society was divided into four categories of people: 
the ruling family (katore) from which the Mehtar, ruler of Chitral, was 
descended: a lordly class of landowning nobles (adamzada), peasant 
farmers (the yuft or rayat) in possession of land granted to them by the 
Mehtar; and serfs (chirmuzh) who worked the land and served in the 
houses of the region’s princely and quasi-aristocratic elite. The ulama 
occupied a shifting position in the old Chitral state and were treated in 
distinctly ambiguous ways by notables in the region’s court. In the 1920s, 
for instance, on retum from the pilgrimage to Mecca, Mehtar Shuja-ul 
Mulk decided to enhance the position of the ulama at his courtly gather- 
ings by inviting them to sit next to his throne. This decision, however, 
was said to have ‘disenchanted every class in Chitral’ (Staley 1982: 263). 
As is the case with much colonial writing on caste and social structure 
in British India, many British accounts of so-called caste distinctions in 
the region essentialise Chitrali forms of status difference in ways that 
reflect the internal logic of colonial rule (Cohn 1987). The British over- 
simplified the hierarchical form of Chitral society and concealed the 
fluidity of relationships between the region’s hierarchically nested status 
groups (Parkes 2001: 21-7; Sdkefeld 2006).'5 Nevertheless, such forms 
of social distinction are echoed in the ways in which many Chitralis talk 
about status difference today. While Chitral’s lordly people (/alet) are 


5 Parkes (2001: 21-7) advances the term ‘conical clan’ as better reflecting the fluidity 
of Chitral’s qaums. 
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often said to be ‘true humans’, the descendants of chirmuzh in the re- 
gion are regularly described by the region’s one-time nobility as lacking 
humanity (insaniyat) and being animal-like (haiwanoghonie). Their ani- 
malism is described in terms of their ‘inability to control their tongues’ 
(liginio khabara no gik): they speak ‘dirty words’ (shum lafuz) in the 
open and enjoy inciting their fellow villagers to become angry and aggres- 
sive. In my experience, these distinctions are felt at the same level amongst 
both Sunni and Ismai’lis in the region."® 

It is widely assumed that such forms of status hierarchy violate the 
principles of ‘doctrinal Islam’ (and hence are under attack by South Asia’s 
Islamising mullahs). However, many Chitralis, in particular those who 
belong to historically privileged status groups that were ideationally 
affiliated to the cultural legacies of the old Chitral state and continue to 
occupy a powerful role in the region’s political culture, claim that Chitral’s 
hierarchical society is not an unIslamic legacy but rather one that reflects 
Islamic doctrine in clear ways. Such people argue that descent hierarchy 
is the best way of ensuring social order. They often quote Sura 49: 12 of 
the Qur’an—‘We have created you from a male and a female and made 
you into tribes that you might get to know one another’—as proof of the 
‘Islamic’ foundations of their society. Far from seeing ideas about status 
hierarchy as unlawful Hindu accretions, these Chitralis see their society 
as more ‘Islamic’ than the ‘wild’ ways of the Pukhtuns. 

There is a long tradition of Islamic scholarly debate concerning what 
is required of Muslims to make their society ‘truly Muslim’. It would be 
misleading to see Chitralis who uphold such conceptions about ‘Muslim 
society’ as ignorant about these debates or as simply strategically legitim- 
ating Chitrali forms of status hierarchy by means of recourse to religious 
doctrine. A concern with hereditary status and hierarchy is a longstanding 
feature of Indo-Persian ideas about ethical governance." Thus, contem- 
porary Chitrali ideas about status hierarchy that serve to ideologically 


'¢ Significant regional differences also exist See Eggert 1990. 

'7 Some pre-modem Persianate scholars soch as Zrya-al Din Barani, the 14th century 
historian and political theorist, conceptualised hereditary forms of government as Islamic 
because they ensured the ongoing ‘stability of Islamic regimes’ (Alam 2004. 41). Others, 
especially those following the tradition of the 13th century Persian philosopher Nasır ul 
Din Tuls, invest the ideal ruler with a spiritoal dimension: he 1s in union with God, mean- 
ing he can do what others cannot—bring diverse peoples into a harmonious relationship 
(Alam 2004: 47; see also C Bayly 1998). 
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legitimise the ongoing political influence and privilege of the region’s 
one-time noble families emerge from a complex body of Persianate reli- 
gious and philosophical writings on the ethical practices of government. 
The ongoing influence of this source of values on the thinking and behav- 
iour of many, if not all, Chitralis today is important. It challenges any 
simplistic notion that the political thinking of Frontier Muslims is 
dominated above all by reform-minded forms of Islamist thought (Zaman 
2002) or, indeed, by the culturally homogenising designs of the Punjabi- 
dominated Pakistan nation state (Jaffrelot 2002). 

Ideas about hierarchy do, indeed, play a major role in the constitution 
of social relationships in Chitral today. For instance, one man of lordly 
descent from a northern Chitral village opposed the introduction of a 
water pipe in his village by the Aga Khan Development Network because, 
he told me, it would not be possible for him to drink water from the same 
pipe as his one-time serfs. ‘How,’ I heard him exclaim to one of bis fellow 
villagers as they debated the issue in a Rowshan teashop, ‘can I drink the 
water of the family of chirmuzh who worked for my family and now live 
next to me?’ Ideas about purity are important in Chitral; they are debated 
openly and are also sometimes a source of aggressive conflict. A real 
sense of immutable and caste-like bodily revulsion, moreover, can lead 
to divisions between Chitralis who consider themselves ‘fully human’ 
and ‘aristocratic’ and others who are said to be the ‘animal-like’ descend- 
ants of one-time ‘serfs’. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Chitrali people from lower-status 
backgrounds often say that the region’s one-time lords are living in a by- 
gone era. The latter told me that listening to the ‘rubbish’ ideas that such 
people express about status and family history ‘makes their minds crazy’ 
(khak aspah bik) and also prevents the ‘development’ of the region’s society. 
More broadly, memories of the cruel behaviour (zulm) of Chitral’s noble 
families continue to be a vivid focus of discussion amongst people des- 
cended from the region’s lower-status families. Yet the breakdown of the 
expansive social estates of Chitral’s one-time nobility alongside the slow 
dissolution of the types of social obligations with which these were en- 
twined is also a source of much anxiety in the region. The apparent ease 
with which the descendants of Chitral’s formerly privileged families gain 
access to lucrative positions both in local government departments and 
international NGOs has generated a real sense of anger among the region’s 
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poorer folk whose economic and social aspirations have been disap- 
pointed. Many of them describe wealthy families as ‘capturing’ and ‘eating’ 
the region’s precious resources. Thus, village conflicts over issues such 
as access to scarce water resources and the ownership of disputed tracts 
of barren land often take violent forms. At another level, making semi- 
public remarks about the ‘mean’ and ‘cold-hearted’ dispositions of wealthy 
families who offer ‘simple’ glasses of homemade apricot juice instead 
of serving dishes piled high with rice and meat when they celebrate the 
marriage of their children is one way in which Chitralis poignantly discuss 
and reflect upon the erosion of older conceptions of social obligation. 
What is significant, however, is that such public expressions of anger 
and accusations of the emotional insincerity of the region’s ‘rich’ are 
frequently cited by Chitral’s new elite as further proof of the low thinking, 
animalism and uncontrolled emotionality of the region’s poor (ghariban).™ 

To what extent is the ongoing importance of stats distinctions be- 
tween quasi-aristocratic and commoner Chitralis the focus of critique by 
Chitral’s politically active dashmanan? Many Chitralis suggest that there 
is a direct relationship between being of low-ranking descent and support- 
ing or playing an active leadership role in the range of so-called ‘religious 
parties’ that are active in the region. I was often told, especially by people 
who were opposed to them, that the madrasa-educated leaders of such 
parties were not simply from ‘poor’ families, but tended also to be men of 
‘low pedigree’. They were from families with ‘little history’, who were 
not able to claim legitimate descent from a named ‘apical ancestor’ (lot 
bap) in the way that the region’s higher-status families are. Yet I have also 
come to recognise that the relationship between status background and 
support for Islamism is a source of far greater debate and complexity in 
Chitral, and it is to these issues that I now turn. 


18 At the same time, Chitral’s hierarchically ranked society us also being transformed 
by new sources of wealth, most especially remittances sent by migrants working in 
Pakistan’s cities and the Gulf states. This moncy 18 often used to bay land im the region's 
expanding villages and small towns The ‘new settlements’ (nogh abad) now spunging 
up across the region are spaces that are not sumply delineated in terms of old divisions be- 
tween high-status nobles and their one-time servants They bear the mmprint of newer 
forms of wealth, most manifestly exhibited in the building of houses that invoke the 
architectural styles of Pakistan’s ‘down country’ urban-based middle classes. A range of 
Chitral people are also challenging the relevance of older standards of status and hier- 
archy for contemporary Chitral life from a variety of different perspectives—seo Marsden 
(unpublished manuscript). 
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One man who often talked about the Chitral’s dashmanan in these 
terms was Farid. The ‘driver’ (chauffeur) of Momeen, one of Chitral’s 
most successful advocates, Farid lived in his employer’s house in Markaz. 
Drivers are generally said by many Chitralis to be engaged in a ‘low’ 
and morally questionable form of work: They have the opportunity to sit 
and talk with unrelated women and, because they spend much time in 
‘down Pakistan’ buying vehicles and spare parts, they are said also to. 
speak Khowar ‘roughly’ and impolitely, frequently using the more vulgar 
Urdu and Pashto swear words. Yet Farid hailed from a landowning aristo- 
cratic family in a northern Chitral village that owned much land compared 
to its fellow villagers and lived in an impressive fort-like house. Outside 
their home stands one of the most important markers of Chitrali gentry 
distinction: a large old chinar (oriental plane) tree, the deep roots of 
which are often said to symbolise a lordly family’s unbroken genealogy. 
In summer, the villagers who were once this family’s ‘serfs’ (chirmuzh) 
sleep under the tree on rope beds (charpoy). Yet Farid’s relatives are not 
as wealthy or as educated as Chitral’s princely families or, indeed, as his 
employer Momeen and other town-based professionals. He is educated 
only as far as middle school, whilst one of his brothers attended a madrasa 
in Karachi and now teaches the Islamic sciences in a village dar-ul uloom 
(mosque school). 

Concerns about the relationship between civility, refinement and 
pedigree are a pervasive feature of Chitral life and they are clearly illus- 
trated in Farid’s somewhat tortured reflections on his employment as 
Momeen’s driver. In his discussions with me, Farid frequently emphasised 
that he worked as a driver for the lawyer not just in order to receive a 
salary. Rather, he hoped that the sophisticated manners of the educated - 
man for whom he worked would rub off on him, and it was in this spirit 
of self-improvement that he enjoyed his job. Farid, himself the child of a 
gentry family, claimed that he did not see working as a driver as a demean- 
ing form of activity. His proximity to Momeen allowed him to imbibe 
the priceless qualities of civility and refinement. Being able to enter 
Momeen’s inner house, where he sat and talked with his employer’s wife 
and entertained the lawyer’s respected guests, proved, he said, that his 
employment was based on friendship (dosti) and not a demeaning form 
of patronage. The emergence, then, of new forms of employment and wealth 
in Chitral, both as a result of the region’s slow incorporation into the 
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Pakistan state and the growing presence of international NGOs since the 
1980s, has led to complex interactions between older forms of status dis- 
tinction and newer manifestations of quasi-class formation (Parkes 1996). 

Markaz dwellers and other Chitralis respected the lawyer Momeen 
because he was said to embody a remarkable array of positive attributes 
(jami). He was known, most especially, for being a ‘quiet’ and intelligent 
man, unlike other Chitrali lawyers who were widely reviled as proud, 
snobbish and overly talkative (bo lugar). Momeen, however, was a man 
of manners (adabo mosh), able to ‘control his tongue’ (liginio khabar 
angik) and moderate his speech. Being quiet and reflective is a quality 
that ıs widely valued by Chitralis, yet one that many are said to lack. 
Happy to rile their neighbours by spreading malicious gossip, even many 
of Chitral’s high-status men are described as being ‘devilish’. 

If Chitralis talk about status distinctions simultaneously in ways that 
reflect the region’s Persianate heritage as well as the newer and more 
‘doctrinal’ forms of Islamic knowledge, then they also talk about the re- 
gion’s tradition of emotional and bodily comportment using a similar 
concatenation of older and newer intellectnal and religious influences. 
Whilst many Chitralis say that they value men who are polite and quiet 
because of the influence of their distinctive cultural heritage, they also 
quote the Hadith of the Prophet Muhammad instructing Muslims to ‘eat 
little, sleep little and talk little’ in order to invest the capacity for silent 
reflection with a more doctrinal quality. 

I often visited Momeen’s house and took tea in his immaculate garden 
with its mown lawns and rose beds, and looked over the two Badakshani 
horses he kept to ride on the town’s dusty polo ground, themselves cared 
for by a refugee from the Afghan province of Badakshan. I frequently 
chatted with Farid when Momeen was seeing his clients, and one day the 
focus of our discussion turned to a dashman who was a local leader of 
the Jama’at-e Ulama-e Islam party and said to hold with an especially 
strict interpretation of Islamic law. This mawlana, also from Farid’s vil- 
lage, called himself Arkhunzada, a Persian-derived name referring to a 
high-status religious teacher. I had met the mawlana, who wore a black 
Taliban-style turban, in Rowshan earlier in the week when we sat next 
to each other in a government office. Not knowing that I spoke Khowar, 
Arkhunzada told the assistant commisioner who was also present that it 
was infidels like me who rendered the prayers of the region’s Muslims 
invalid. 
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Farid informed me that this mullah was no real ‘Arkhunzada’: he had 
given bimself this name in order to conceal his low-status background. 
‘In truth (haqgigata), he told me, Arkhunzada was the child of a poor 
family of serfs and a man without an ‘ancestral grandfather’ (lot bap). The 
descendents of ‘serfs’, he went on to say, do not merely lack an ancestral 
grandfather, they are also very often the descendants of illegitimate unions 
between Chitral’s one-time courtly gentry and their feudal servants. As 
in other hierarchically ranked Asian societies (Howe 2001), I had often 
been told that such people nevertheless frequently claim to be members 
of ‘respectable’ and high-status lineage groups.” Farid told me that 
I should not be upset by the mullah’s comments; they did not reflect the 
ways in which most Chitralis thought. It is people from ‘low’ (past) back- 
grounds who were unable to control their tongues and their dirty thoughts. 
Farid also saw Arkhunzada’s inability to ‘control the tongue’ as having 
real and serious implications for Chitral life: This mullah openly vocalised 
his deeply anti-Ismai’li attitudes. He told the Sunni villagers living in 
the mixed Ismai’li-Sunni villages of upper Chitral that they should never 
eat meat killed by Ismai’lis, as it was killed by non-Muslims and therefore 
haram (forbidden). Rather than being deferential or admiring the explo- 
sive vocal style of Islamic purists such as Arkhunzada, Farid saw these 
people as indecorous and unrefined. He and many others were specific 
about the exact qualities that earn these mawlanas such epithets and con- 
veyed low esteem for their uncontrolled and rude forms of speech. For 
Farid, religious conflict resulted from the words of men of low breeding 
who could neither control their ‘devilish tongues’ nor handle their animal- 
istic emotions. In particular, it was the mullah’s use of incendiary language 
in sermons that incited violent emotions amongst his Sunni mosque 
congregation and wounded the sentiments of the region’s Ismai’lis, which 
Farid considered to be especially animalistic, improper and dangerous 
for the tenor of Chitral life today. -- 


9 Indeed, there were frequent rumours which suggested that the ‘elders’ of some qawms 
in the region had sold to their one-time serfs the nght to declare themselves members of 
the adamzada lineage groups that they had once served, a development widely said to be 
pert of a strategy by the region’s politicians to secure acceas to permanent vote banks. 
Books have been wniten by Chitrahs in Urdu that document the history of the region’s 
lineage groups. Some of these works also contain photos of Chitral men, giving their 
names, employment as well as their lineage groups. Many Chitralis said that the authors 
of these books accepted payment m retum for naming and mcluding photographs of men 
m ther texts For an example of such a work, see Arkhunrada 1996. 
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Chitralis, then, are not unthinkingly deferential towards the authority 
of Chitral’s Sunni dashmanan. Yet, as I now document, they are not un- 
thinkingly dismissive of them either. Farid’s brother, Mawlana Aman, is 
a certified dashman. He studied in a Barelwi madrasa in Karachi and 
established a madrasa in his own village. This latter madrasa is Chitral’s 
only registered Barelwi madrasa—all other religious schools in Chitral 
teach the syllabus of the Deobandi school.” There is a long history of 
conflict between the followers of the Deobandi and Barelwi schools in 
Pakistan, yet the opposition Mawlana Aman’s madrasa encountered was 
about more than doctrine. Mawlana Aman wanted his madrasa to be 
different from other madrasas: He planned to introduce classes in English. 
This, however, was anathema to other dashmanan, who said that Muslims 
could learn English only after they had memorised the Qur’an, and they 
even went to the length of stoning this madrasa on several occasions. 

Many Pakistan specialists have explored the complex nature of the 
relations between Pakistan’s doctrinally and politically diverse ulama. 
Few, however, have investigated the criteria used by village and small- 
town Muslims to judge the behaviour of these men. The ways in which 
Chitralis, many of whom define themselves as being more ‘sophisticated’ 
in comparison to other ethno-linguistic groups in the Frontier, judge 
Mawlana Aman illuminates much how the enactment of religious author- 
ity is constrained by ‘public interpretations’ of a mullah’s daily conduct 
in relation to ‘local norms’ (Lambek 1990). I was told by many people 
that Mawlana Aman was a broad-minded and thinking dashman, and it 
was for this reason that he commanded respect among both Sunnis and 
Igmai’lis living in his village. Mawlana Aman achieved a reputation for 
being ‘open-minded’ (kulao dimargh), moreover, not simply because he 
did not openly “speak against’ Ismai’lis but because he actively sought 
to maintain good relations with all the people in his village. Whereas 
the village’s other mawlanas told villagers that music was ‘unIslamic’, 
Mawlana Aman had recently issued a fatwa declaring that as long as 
they did not involve women or alcohol, nothing was impermissible about 
music and dance within Islam. 

So many, if not all, Chitralis judge their dashmanan in terms of the 
extent to which they are fully realised persons who embody proper human 


* On the Deobandi and Barelwi schools of South Asian Islamic thought, ses Metcalf 
1982 and Sanyal 1996. 
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emotional, creative and intellectual faculties. Some of Chitral’s dashmanan 
are widely regarded by Chitralis not to have realised all the qualities that 
God has given people the potential for: They are rude, unrefined and un- 
able to moderate what they say and feel. Not all dashmanan are rude and 
unrefined, however, some demonstrate that they are fully realised humans 
by appreciating poetry and music, thereby showing their capacity to enjoy 
forms of life that combine intellectual and emotional dimensions. In such 
persons, it is possible to glimpse the God-given qualities of emotional 
and intellectual refinement—a reflection of the ways in which divine 
grace is manifested in the world. These values illuminate Chitral’s place 
as a region where there is a pervasive sense of a world shaped by Per- 
sianate thought and high culture, defined by a deep respect for kingship, 
courtly culture and aristocratic forms of status distinction based on land- 
ownership and pure-blooded descent lines, and a disdain for rude vulgarity 
and immoderate behaviour. 

The arguments I have made in this section can be summarised as fol- 
lows. First, the victory of the MMA in Chitral cannot be described as 
part of a broader trend of ‘Islamic politics’ sweeping through Pakistan’s 
Frontier Province. Support for ‘religious parties’ in Chitral today is about 
more complex issues than Chitralis becoming “Talibanised’ automatons 
or the unthinking products of state-led ‘Islamisation’ over the past twenty 
years in Pakistan. A marriage of older and regionally distinctive forms 
of status distinction and newer manifestations of quasi-class conflict now 
shapes Chitrali ethical and religious values as well as their expressions 
of ‘Islamism’. 

Second, Chitrali conceptions of Muslim life are connected closely to 
their ideas about what it means to be a fully realised human being. The 
notions of being Muslim and being human evoke pre-modem Persianate 
ideas about self and society that continue to be a dynamic feature of life in 
the region and that feed into Chitralis’ habitual attitude of critical re- 
flectiveness regarding the authority of the region’s dashmanan. Whilst 
Persianate ideas about the centrality of both personal moderation and 
status hierarchy in the making of a truly Muslim society are perhaps 
most vocally upheld by Chitral’s self-styled ‘lords’ (/alei), it would be 
wrong to suggest that they are the sole preserve of the region’s privileged 
class of one-time noble families and therefore the automatic focus of 
sustained opposition from people in the region from lower-status back- 
grounds. What I have come to recognise is that the old forms of politeness 
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and civilised sociality associated with Chitral’s courtly past and its noble 
families have now become invested as markers of ethnic identity that are 
said to distinguish Chitralis from other ethno-linguistic groups, most 
notably Pukhtuns. The cultural legacy of the old Chitral state and the 
Persianate forms of ethical government that were important within it have 
been invoked and appropriated by a very wide range of people in the re- 
gion today. ‘Islamist’ mullahs, for instance, give themselves high-status 
Persianate names. This section also shows that the region’s Islamist pol- 
iticians cannot be viewed as a homogenous group seeking to cleanse the 
thoughts and practices of Chitrali Muslims of the legacies of the old 
Chitral state. Chitrali Muslims deploy a complex and multilayered under- 
standing of doctrinal Islamic teachings emerging from Pakistan’s madrasas 
and older Persianate Islamic ethical standards to critique their fellow 
Chitral people, including the region’s dashmanan. 


Vv 
Madrasas and mawlanas: 
The making of the Chitral MMA 


An ideal of Muslim decorum associated with a lordly court heritage and 
a social order based on the hierarchy of descent and origin informs how 
Chitral people evaluate the activities and, critically, the speech of the re- 
gion’s dashmanan.”' I now examine the influence of this Chitrali concep- 
tion of Muslim life on the conduct of public political life in the region. 
Chitralis, especially but not exclusively those hailing from high-status 
families, accuse the region’s dashmanan of being overly emotional in 
their speech and behaviour. The forms of Muslim life they advocate, 
moreover, are also widely seen by many Chitralis as being excessively 
puritanical and associated with alien Pukhtun styles of being Muslim. 
How do Chitral’s politically active dashmanan engage with the criticism 
levelled at them by the region’s Muslims? 

It is critical to explore the words and actions of Chitral’s politically 
active dashmanan not only because they are important in shaping public 


7! There us a great body of Irterature on the importance of adab, or the correct knowledge 
and behaviour of a good, educated Muslim in an array of Islamic settings within and be- 
yond South Ama (for example, Bryant 2005, Lapidus 1984; Metcalf 1984) Much of this 
work conceptalises adab as a ‘rooted’ and ‘bodily’ ‘disposition’ (Bryant 2005: 234); it 
does not, therefore, capture the extent to which reflective, creative and critical thought is 
central to Chitral people’s conceptions of good Muslim behaviour and emotional decorum 
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life, but also because they tend to be stereotyped in the literature as one- 
dimensional founts of puritanical Islamic authority either universally 
deferred to or resisted. Chitralis do not assume that the region’s politically 
active mawlanas are always simple, pure and poor, in contrast to the 
wealthy, cunning and corrupt ‘secular’ politicians. Few Chitralis believe 
that the dashmanan are immune to the forms of corruption practised by 
members of Chitral’s princely families.” Yet corruption does not dis- 
qualify them from the political sphere and nor does it necessarily erode 
their religious authority. Nor do young men and women, who are now 
often educated as far as the Masters level at Peshawar University, reject 
the dashmanan out of hand as being unthinkingly ‘traditional’ and out of 
touch with the demands of the disorienting ‘era of speed’ in which almost 
all of the region’s people say they are now living. 

Chitralis bring diverse perspectives to their understanding of contem- 
porary ‘Islamist’ politics. Many anthropologists have explored the ways 
in which ‘the political’ is widely conceptualised as a morally corrupting 
zone that must be engaged with in strategising yet ambivalent ways (for 
example, Ruud 2001), Chitralis also claim that successful politicians 
both need to be and inevitably become ‘scoundrels’ if they are to succeed 
in political life. This is no different for politically ambitious mullahs, whose 
commitment to closely following the shari’a is not believed to protect 
them in any simple sense from the moral hazards of political life. Yet at 
the same time, Chitralis like Habib, a man in his mid-twenties from the 
same Village as Farid, who works as a sales assistant in a Peshawar chem- 
ist’s shop, frequently told me that they were happy to see ‘ordinary’ Chitralis 
shod in plastic shoes representing their region in Peshawar: ‘It is astonish- 
ing to see them—always giving meals to people, speaking at press con- 
ferences, answering telephone calls and even sitting with ordinary people 
in their government houses. It turns out that they are not simpletons as 
we had thought, but that they are really very cunning (chalak)’. 

Many Chitralis criticised the dashmanan for ensuring that all of Chitral’s 
government posts were occupied by bearded supporters of the Islamist 
parties. One young Ismai’li woman of my acquaintance, for example, 


2 Well-known Chitrali darhmanan are often said by my frends in the region to have 
benefited from the funding provided by both the governments of Pakistan and of America 
during Soviet occupation of Afghanistan, and this 1s said to allow them to live luxurious 
lives in the Frontier’s capital, Peshawar. 
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was prevented from taking up a position as an Arabic teacher in a Chitral 
school because the son of an influential dashman complained to the local 
education department and threatened that if an Ismai’li was appointed to 
teach Islam to the region’s children, he would commit suicide. Any sug- 
gestion, however, that such appointments were consistent with the mullahs’ 
aim of putting ‘true believers’ and ‘good Muslims’ into power rather 
than being merely a matter of patronage and corruption was challenged, 
however, on the grounds that the MMLA’s leaders were also said to appear 
relatively unconcemed about weeding out immorality (shumi) from the 
daily fabric of Chitral life. Alcohol was freely available, cassette music 
continued to be played in the region’s vehicles, and there were even ru- 
mours that prostitution was flourishing in Markaz’s cheap hotels. The 
unwillingness of the MMA to ‘Islamise’ Chitrali life in any straight- 
forward way was widely said to be a reflection of their own recognition 
that many of their supporters in the 2002 elections had voted for them 
because they wanted to weaken the power of the one-time princely family 
in the region, rather than because of any straightforward commitment to 
the dashmanan’s Islamising messages. 

There was recognition, in other words, that the ‘soft’ image of the 
MMA in Chitral was not purely a reflection of the dashmanan’s lack of 
political skill or experience but rather a reflection of their political strat- 
egies. One of the main concerns that many Chitrali people expressed to 
me after the election of MMA representatives into the provincial gov- 
crmment was regarding this party’s position on relations between the Sunni 
and Shi’a Ismai’li communities.” Ismai’lis feared that the Sunni MMA 
government would ‘make life difficult’ for them. Both Sunnis and Ismai’ lis 
feared the dashmanan would restrict the development activities of organ- 
isations working under the auspices of the worldwide Aga Khan Develop- 
ment Network. On 25 December 2004, the headquarters of the Aga Khan 
Health Service in Chitral were attacked by armed men who killed two of 
the organisation’s (Sunni) drivers and burned several of their vehicles. 
According to official reports, the attacks were supposedly carried out by 


D There have been moments of violence between these ‘communities’ m Chitral’s 
recent history. Several Igmai’lis were killed m nots in 1982 and a young Ismai’li man 
killed a polittcalty influential Sunni dashman in August 1999, an ovent that resulted in the 
Imposition of an effective state of martal law in the region (Marsden 2005). 
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militants belonging to the Lashkar-e Jhangvi, a Sunni organisation banned 
by President Musharraf in January 2002. As elsewhere in Pakistan then, 
most notably Gilgit, there have been moments of sectarian violence in 
Chitral since the October 2002 election, but the region has not seen a 
major incident of communal conflict. Many Chitralis, especially Ismai’ lis, 
commented on the surprisingly peaceful nature of Ismai’li—Sunni relations 
in their region after the election of the MMA in 2002. 

Chitral’s MNA is a certificate holding ‘alim (scholar) who is also the 
director of a madrasa in Peshawar and who, over the course of the past 
two decades, has earned a reputation in Chitral and elsewhere in the 
Frontier for holding ultra-orthodox Islamic views on a range of sensitive 
issues, including the status of Ismai’lis as Muslims. In August 1999, in 
the wake of the killing of a Sunni ‘alim by a young Ismai’li man in Chitral 
(see Marsden 2005), the mawlana MNA organised demonstrations in 
Peshawar at which Chitrali madrasa students burned effigies of the Aga 
Khan, claiming that the Aga Khan Development Network was seeking 
to carve out an Ismai’]i state from the Ismai’li-majority regions of northern 
Pakistan, northeastern Afghanistan and southern Tajikistan. 

Given their knowledge of the mawlana’s recent mvolvement in Islamist 
activism, many Chitrali Ismai’lis assumed the mawlana would be a fo- 
menter rather than moderator of sectarian conflict in the region. Yet after 
his election as the region’s MNA in October 2002, he gave a number of 
public speeches concerning the relationship between the region’s Ismai’lis 
and Sunnis that were strikingly different in their content and tone. He 
told these gatherings that Sunnis and Ismai’lis were “Chitrali brothers 
and sisters’ who both belonged to the soil of Chitral and that they should 
therefore work together for their region’s development. He also intervened 
in specific cases of Ismai’li—Sunni conflict in the region. In one village, 
an Ismai’li family had decided to open a slaughterhouse and butcher 
shop (kasab), a decision that angered many Sunnis, who argued that meat 
killed by heathen Ismai’lis was haram (forbidden) and should not be 
sold. Fearing an outbreak of violence, the mawlana visited the village 
and told Sunnis that there was a simple way of resolving the matter: 


H The Mawlana further enhanced his reputation as an active defender of Sunni Islam 
in the winter of 2001 when he led a group of madrasa students ın an attack on the offices 
of the Frontier’s most widely read English-language newspaper, the Fronter Post, after 
its editor had been accused of deliberately publishing a blasphemous letter. 
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Sunnis who did not want to eat the meat need not, but it was their personal 
decision and should not affect their relations with their fellow villagers. 

In making such comments, much was at stake for the mawlana. Refus- 
ing to deliver an anti-Ismai’li speech could have led dashmanan such as 
Arkhunzada, who are deeply anti-Ismai’li and who believe this to be es- 
sential to being Sunni, to accuse him of being weak in faith. The mawlana’s 
speech also challenged an important principle often assumed to be at the 
heart of Islamising Sunni puritanism: The claims of the Sunni commun- 
ity on the individual are supposed to be paramount; to be a united Sunni 
Muslim community requires unending submission to God. Yet the mawlana 
was asking people to make choices and to act as individuals who were 
part of the Sunni brotherhood but also members of a community of Chitrali 
Muslims that included their Khowar-speaking Ismai’li neighbours. Many 
of the region’s Ismai’lis questioned whether the mawlana’s appeals for 
tolerance really came ‘from his heart’ (hardiar) and said that they were 
sure he was creating a new image for mainly political reasons. Yet they 
remained supportive of his public attempts to harmonise Sunni—Ismai’li 
relations. 

Why should this mawlana have decided to invest so much energy into 
advocating harmonious Sunni—Ismai’li relations in Chitral? His actions 
suggest that some of Chitral’s dashmanan realise that their opinions are 
not unthinkingly embraced but are received critically by both the region’s 
Sunni and Ismai’li Muslims, who frequently call upon them to moder- 
ate their opinions and styles of verbal address. The mawlana’s speeches 
and interventions reflect his recognition of the fact that fanning sectarian 
conflict in Chitral will not automatically result in support from Chitral 
Sunnis but may indeed turn many of them against the MMA. This has 
prompted him to alter at least the public presentation of his views on this 
explosive dimension of Chitral life today. 

These complex processes of interchange between the mawlana and 
his critics highlight the central theme of this article: It is important for 
sociologists to consider the ways in which Muslims critically respond to 
the Islamising messages of the ulama, noting the complex social and 
intellectual foundations upon which these responses lie, and to ask how 
far these responses shape, in turn, the teachings and discourses of the 
ulama themselves. The mawlana’s addresses are important for another 
reason too: His intervention in the butchery case represents a two- 
dimensional discourse encapsulating ideas rarely associated with Islamist 
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parties in Pakistan today. First, the mawlana, like Farid and his sophis- 
ticated employer, says Chitralis are known for their refinement and that 
these values are consistent with Islamic teachings and God’s will. Second, 
he holds that Chitralis should work together for the development of their 
‘homeland’ (watan) as ‘brothers and sisters’ (brargini wa ispsargint). 
This exhortation conjures up an idealised community marching forward 
to modemity as a nation where internal religious boundaries have been 
transcended.” 

Such discourses are not usually associated with Pakistan’s religious 
parties, which are either widely understood to be responsible for the 
homogenisation of Muslim identity in the country or associated with 
distinctly Pukhtun forms of ethnic and regional identity. The MNA’s 
speeches reflect how the articulation of local forms of Muslim identity 
forms a critical dimension of so-called Islamist politics in Pakistan today. 
This is especially striking in Chitral, where Muslim identity is intimately 
tied to and deeply informed by the Persianate ethical and cultural stand- 
ards that are rarely, if ever, considered by scholars of South Asia as being 
an important dimension of Islamist political discourse. Whether the 
mawlana’s calls for moderate behaviour are simply the product of political 
strategy or evidence of the enduring power of Chitrali and Persianate 
values even among hardened Islamists is, of course, a matter of debate. 
Yet the mawlana’s willingness to express such views illustrates how 
‘Islamist’ thought and discourse in Chitral is the product of a complex 
interaction between local forms of thought or regional identity and re- 
formist teachings, which are emerging partly but not exclusively from 
the Frontier’s dense network of Deobandi madrasas. The mawlana’s calls 
to Chitralis to act in a civilised and sophisticated way that reflects their 
collective identity as Chitralis is another indication of the extent to which 
Persianate forms of faith and values are not simply an ideological con- 
struct deployed solely by the descendants of the region’s one-time noble 
families. Chitral’s courtly legacy continues to be reinvented, re-imagined 
and redeployed in a multiplicity of ways and with very different implica- 
tions by a complex range of social groups in the region today. 


5 Importantly, the need for religious conversion across the sectarian boundaries in 
order to successfully create a unified Chitrali community 1s not a feature of the mawlana's 
public speeches. For a conceptual discussion of the interrelationship between Islamist 
and ethnic politics in the Muslim wodd today, see Roy 2004. 
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VI 
Conclusion 


This article has sought to advance two broad arguments in relation to the 
anthropological study of Islamism within and beyond the Muslim soci- 
eties of South Asia. First, I have challenged the widely held assumption 
that electoral support for Islamism in Pakistan today is the inevitable 
result of the progressive Islamisation over the past twenty years and that 
this process has gone uncontested or has led to the displacement of so- 
called ‘local’ forms of Muslim faith and self-understanding. Despite the 
recent political successes of Islamist parties in their region, Chitralis 
continue to hold a very wide range of opinions concerning the relationship 
between religion and politics. This is reflected in the political choices 
they make, grounded in the array of different types of Muslim lifestyles 
they lead and reflective of the complex wider world, of which Chitral 
is an interactive part. My findings in Chitral also point to Chitrali concep- 
tions of Muslim faith being rooted not in any local or vernacular tradition 
alone; Persianate concepts of order, hierarchy and emotion interact with 
and are not simply displaced by reformist Islamic doctrine and teachings. 

The MMA was voted into power in Chitral above all else in response 
to a widespread sense of dissatisfaction with the ongoing power and 
influence of the region’s one-time princely family on the region’s political 
culture.” This does not mean, however, that Chitralis consider the Islam- 
ising messages of the MNA merely irrelevant: Many of the region’s people 
have either undergone courses in madrasa education in Pakistan’s 
religious seminaries or made the complex decision to send their children 
to madrasas in ‘down Pakistan’. Yet commitment to the Islamising mes- 
sages of the region’s mullahs is a complex and deeply contested dimension 
of life in the region today. This complexity, I have sought to show here, 
is partly a reflection of the ways in which many Chitralis associate the 
region’s dashmanan and MMA leadership with alien forms of Pukhtun 


% There are, indeed, also nications that some of the MMA's leaders understand and 
represent their political significance to Chitrahs predominantly in terms of their defeat of 
powerful members of the regian’s one-time ruling family in 2002. In the summer of 2006, 
for example, my Chitrah friends told me that mawlana MNA had recently addressed a 
gathenng of people at the polo ground in Markaz. Dunng the course of his speech, he 
proudly told the men gathered that m four years, he had been able to achieve an impossible 
feat—the end of centuries of princely rule in Chitral. 
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sociality that they are said to have embraced while studying in Pukhtun- 
dominated madrasas elsewhere in the Frontier region. These dashmanan’s 
behaviour and modes of sociality and speech are widely considered by the 
region’s people as representing a threat to the distinctiveness of Chitrali 
conceptions of Muslim life and the types of everyday practices through 
which these are constantly instantiated. 

Second, I have argued that anthropologists need to explore in greater 
detail the ethical and intellectual beliefs of Muslims who are critical and 
sceptical of Islamism and so-called ‘reformist Islam’. In Chitral, at least, 
being critical of ‘piety-minded’ forms of Islamic faith and worship does 
not imply a commitment to Euro-American forms of liberal thought (for 
example, Mahmood 2005) or an unreflective attachment to local forms 
of Islam (Ahmad 2004: xv). Nor is it a one-dimensional result of growing 
levels of literacy and higher education in the region. Rather, it builds on 
the ongoing power of Persianate ideas concerning ideal forms of Muslim 
comportment (adab) and ethics (akhlaq). Whilst such ideas are most vocally 
expressed by the region’s one-time elite of noble or lordly families, treat- 
ing them merely as forming an ideology that legitimates the continuing 
power of older forms of status hierarchy and the region’s privileged fam- 
ilies ignores the complex agencies that these ideational systems exert on 
a very wide range of Chitrali Muslims today. 
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From stigma to self-assertion: Paratyars 
and the symbolism of the parai drum 


C. Joe Arun 





This article exammes the process by which the Paratyars, one of the Dalit communities of 
Tarul Nadu, South India, attempt to reconstruct their identity by revalorising the symbols 
of pollution that dafined them as low and defiled into positive symbols of their culture. It 
argues that conflict, confrontation and radical rupture from the dominant community were 
essential for the formation of a new collective consciousness. Confitctual social relations 
between the Paratyars and the Vanniyars, the dominant high-caste group in the village, 
became a resource and impetus that made the Paratyars conscious of their stigmatised 
identity and persuaded them to form a new and positive self-identity that expressed 
aspirations for the future even as it memorialised past suffering. This article focuses on 
the resignification of the parai drum and the related symbols and myths that were used by 
the higher castes to define the Paratyars as polluted and segregated. 





I 
Introduction 


The aim of this article is to describe and explain the process by which 
the Paraiyars, the outcastes,' of Pappanallur village in Tamil Nadu construct 


! Ror the purpose of this paper, I deliberately use the term ‘outcaste’ instead of Dalit or 
Scheduled Castes, because it helps to show how, in the symbolic construction of identity, 
the Paratyars have mobilised themselves from a state of being ‘outcaste’ to the status of 
a 
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their identity. More specifically, it looks at how the parai (drum), a symbol 


of pollution, is reversed into a positive symbol of identity. The article `~ 


argues that the process of collective self-assertion by Paraiyars has three 
phases: conflict, symbolic reversal and identification. In the first phase, 
in and through conflicts, the Paratyars broke out of their false 
consciousness, where they had regarded their polluted status as divinely 
willed. Conflicts with the higher castes made them realise that their low 
identity was only a construction created and imposed upon them by the 
higher castes. This led to the second phase of the process of identity for- 
mation, in which they focused on the symbols of the parai drum, eating 
beef and possessing control over land. In this phase, they deconstructed 
the polluting and negative meaning of these symbols and revalorised 
them by evolving counter-myths that attributed positive qualities to these 
symbols and thereby ‘de-polluted’ themselves. In the final phase, the 
Paraiyars have identified with the ‘re-formed’ symbols, in particular 
the parai drum, in order to establish an independent identity of their own. 

The article is divided into two main parts: After providing the context, 
the first part is largely a descriptive account of drumming as a tholil (ser- 
vice) the Paraiyars performed for the Vanniyars of the village. I must 
clarify here that the Paraiyars no longer perform any drumming service 
or any other kind of tholil such as they had been doing for centuries, such 
as cattle scavenging, announcing deaths, undertaking cremations and 
serving as Village watchmen—tasks that defined them and kept them at 
the bottom of the village caste hierarchy. The Paraiyars had stopped these 
activities after a major conflict with higher castes in 1996~7, and indeed 
have now completely dissociated themselves from the ur (higher-caste 
section of the village), except for their participation on the village panchayat 
board, which is a state-controlled administrative unit. Instead, and this 
is the central concern of my paper, they are now making serious efforts 
to assert their identity as a separate community, especially by using the 
symbol of the drum. Understanding these changes requires a reconstruc- 
tion of the Paraiyar life in the past from which they want to distance 


being a caste independent of the village. Moreover, the term ‘Dalit’ 1s too general and can 
refer to anybody, irrespective of casts, who is broken’ or ‘trodden’, and I am not convinced 
it is apt in the context of describing a particnlar social group such as the Paraiyars. During 


= 


fieldwork, I rarely encountered people who called themselves ‘Dalits’, instead, they mostly - 


referred to themselves as ‘Parwyars’ For a discussion of the terminology for ‘outcastes’, 
see Charsley (1996); Deliege (1999. 9-18), and Mendelsohn and Vicziany (1998: 1-43). 
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-_ themselves. This reconstruction also sheds light on how the Paraiyars 
are reinventing themselves by reversing the meaning of the drum. I shall 
first describe the service of drumming that the Paraiyars used to perform 
at higher-caste funerals and for festivals such as the Mariamman festival 
and Pongal. That will lead to the second part of the article, which describes 
the salient features of the conflict between the Paraiyars and the Vanniyars 
over drumming, after which the Paraiyars refused altogether to drum for 
the higher castes. This in turn will provide the background for our main 
discussion of the symbolic reconstruction of Paraiyar identity. 


I 
= The setting 


Pappanailur village lies in the northern part of Tamil Nadu, 93 km south 
of Chennai city, in Madurantagam taluk of Kanchipuram district. As 
elsewhere in Tamil Nadu, the village is divided, socially and geograph- 
ically, into ur and colony. The former is the residential area of the higher 
castes and some lower castes, while the latter is the residential area of 
the Paraiyars, one of the three major outcaste communities in Tamil Nadu 
(the other two are the Pallars and the Arunthathiyars or Chakkiliyars).? 
The population of the village is 1,135, with 110 Paraiyar households and 
90 Vanniyar households.’ The Paraiyars are organised into four vagaiyaras 
(divisions or lineages): Talaiyari, Theradi, Sanar and Thott. Each vagaiyara 
_ traces its past through its ancestors and also through myths of origin. 
Unlike the norm in the past, all but ten families of the Paraiyars now have 
a minimum of one or two acres of land each. Some of this land was pur- 
chased from the Reddryars, who settled in the nearby towns and in Chennai, 
and some was forcibly expropriated as dargos* land. Most of the Paraiyars 


2 In Tamil Nadu, the Pallars are the dominant outcaste group (64 per cent) in the 
southern districts, such as Thirunelveli and Ramanathapuram. The Arunthathryars are 
concentrated in the Coimbatore (70 per cent) and Madurai (70 per cent) districts. More 
than 94 per cent of the Paratyars live in the northeast part of Tamm! Nadu. 

3 According to the village Panchayat Office records, in 2003, there were twenty-three 
households belonging to the other ur castes and fourteen households of other Daht castes. 
The total Paralyar populahon was 433 and of Vanniyars 702 

| t The tem dargos comes from the Urdu word darkhast (petition). It refers to lands 

-7 claimed by cultivators under a system instituted by the Botish in the Chengalpattu area in 
1863, by which a cultivator could petition the government for permanent patta (title) to 
land that he had been cultivating for a long time (Moffatt 1979. 73). 
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eam their livelihood by cultivating paddy in the wetlands and millet and , 
pulses on dry lands. A few go to Chennai city, mostly to its suburban | 
centres, for coconut tree tapping. | 

The Pararyars used to be Hindus and, like Paraiyars all over Tamil Nadu, 
were culturally a part of the village, performing tholil for the village. In 
1941, there occurred the first major conflict with the Vanniyars over 
dargos land, which led to a police case. After this, the Paraiyars here 
converted to Christianity in the hope of safeguarding themselves against 
the oppression of the Vanniyars. They are now Roman Catholic Christians 
and have their own parish, run by the Jesuits of Tamil Nadu. 

I shall now describe the life that Paraiyars used to live earlier. 


mM 
Drumming as service and social exclusion 


Drumming was one of the five distinctive services, along with cattle 
scavenging, cremation, announcement of deaths and acting as village 
watchmen, that the Paraiyars performed for the ur and which defined 
their low status and cultural identity. Pertinently, drumming is closely 
associated with the other four services such that a reference to one signi- 
fies the others as well. Although the Paratyars became Christians as early 
as 1941, they continued their services to the Vanniyars until 1996-7. 
The process of establishing a different identity that was distinct from the 
ur and becoming independent from the other Hindu castes in the village 
was a gradual one. Conversion to Christianity was followed by the build- 
ing of a school of their own and later by the formation of an independent 
colony council. All these developments were spurred by conflicts with 
the Vanniyars. Since the Paraiyars had long believed that drumming was 
a salient dimension of their cultural identity and social being, they found 
it extremely difficult to stop performing this service despite its stiigmatised 
status. Despite their conversion to Christianity therefore, Hindu customs 
continued to exercise a strong influence on Paraiyar practices. From my 
field study, it appeared that the Paraiyars were still essentially Hindu in 
terms of their approach to and practice of the Christian religion. For in- 
stance, on Tuesdays, when they carry a statue of St Anthony in procession, - 
their offerings and modes of worshipping the saint are typical of Hindu ` 
customs. During the period of Lent, many Paratyar men wear saffron dhotis 
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and apply sandalwood paste and ash on their foreheads, as do Hindus. 
In other words, the Paraiyars have not really abandoned their traditions 
and so continued performing tholil services for a long time. Keeping in 
mind these observations, let us look at the connotations of the paral drum 
and Paraiyar drumming. 


The parai 


A parai is a large drum beaten on only one side, made of calfskin tightly 
stretched on a circular frame of wood or metal. Leather thongs attached 
to the circumference of the frame are used to further tighten the calfskin 
to tune the drum (Clarke 1998: 110; Moffatt 1979: 198). The process of 
making a drum takes more than two weeks and is both strenuous and 
exacting. Normally, the higher castes send word for a Thoti Paraiyar to 
scavenge the dead calf at their mattutholuvam, the place where the live- 
stock is kept, either at the side or at the back of the house. The Thoti 
Paratyar removes the dead calf with the help of other Paraiyars represent- 
ing the four vagatyaras. They tie the legs of the dead calf together and 
use a wooden pole to hoist the burden on to their shoulders. According 
to Michael, one of the Thoti Paraiyars in Pappanallur, the higher castes 
inform the Thoti ‘only after the calf has been dead for two days and its 
carcass is bloated, oozing blood and with a rotten smell’. Meiyappan, 
another Paraiyar who is the cremation attendant, recalls that in 1989, 
when he told a Vanniyar man that the dead calf was heavy and foul- 
smelling and that other Paraiyars would not come forward to help him 
dispose of it, the Vanniyar beat him up badly. No matter how difficult 
the task, the Paraiyars have to remove the dead calf to a place far away 
from the ur area. Then the Paraiyar man most skilled at skinning cuts open 
the dead calf and flays it. In earlier days, the flesh was shared among the 
vagatyara equally, but nowadays the Paraiyars do not eat the meat of dead 
cattle. The hide is then sent to a drum maker; in Pappanallur, it goes to 
Arockiadoss, who has been making parai for the last fifty-six years. 
Arockiadoss first determines whether the calfskin is in good condition, 
checking for any holes that might have been made by the sharp knives 
used in removing it. Then he spreads the skin on a flat surface in the sun 
and ties it down tightly, pulling all the edges outward so that it is flattened 
like a carpet. At this stage of tanning, the calfskin gives off a revolting 
stink. Arockiadoss leaves it like this for about two days, depending upon 
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the heat, to dry sufficiently. He says that he has to be careful not to allow 
the skin to dry completely, because that would make it unsuitable for a 
drum; only if the skin is about 70 per cent dry is it useful for making a 
good dram. After that, ashes from the fireplace in the house are applied 
to the hairy side of the skin to help remove the hair and smoothen the 
hide. This process can take up to two or three days. While doing all this, 
Arockiadoss simultaneously prepares a gum by grinding and boiling 
tamarind seeds. This gum is used for pasting the skin, now processed 
into leather, on the circular wooden frame. The gum provides tautness to 
the skin so that beating the drum produces sound of the right timbre. The 
half-made drum is then left in the sun once more to dry for half a day. 
Then, using leather thongs, the skin is tightly stretched onto the frame. 
This is a critical step to give the drum its proper sound. The tightening or 
tension has to be evenly distributed all around the circular frame, other- 
wise the drum will be shoppai (flat-sounding) and useless. Arockiadoss 
performs this tricky procedure with the skill and concentration of a sculptor. 
While I sat observing his work, he told me that the final sound of the 
drum should be urumanum (like the roar of an angry lion). The drum, as 
seen in Pappanallur, is usually attached to a rope that is tied around the 
drummer’s waist or neck to allow him to strike the skin with both hands. 
One hand holds a stick and the other hand’s open palm accompanies the 
stick’s beat or rhythm. 

A new drum cannot be used immediately. First it has to be transformed 
into a ritual instrument through a ceremony to endow the drum and its 
sound with the power to chase away pey (evil spirits). In earlier times, 
this ceremony was quite elaborate, involving blood sacrifice and padatyal 
(offerings) to the gods. Nowadays, it suffices to take the drum and stand 
facing sanimulai (the direction associated with the god Saniswaran) 
and offer a prayer. Once it has been ritually readied, the drum will be 
used during three ceremonial occasions in the village: the Mariamman 
festival (which is called Kuluthuthal), the Pongal festival and at the 
funerals of the higher castes. I will now describe the practice of drumming 
on these occasions. 

A drum band consists of a drummer from each of the four vagaiyaras. 
However, since the ability to play the drum depends on an individual’s 
musical interest and skill, it is not always the case that each vagaiyara 
is necessarily represented in the band. Nevertheless, most of the Paraiyars 
in Pappanallur know how to play the drum, although they may not play 
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them as tholil. Four of the musicians play the parai and the fifth plays on 
a satti melam, a bowl-shaped drum.* While the parai is held vertically 
while being played and is struck with a stick and an open hand, the satti 
is held horizontally and beaten with two sticks. There are different thalams 
(beats) for occasions such as weddings, religious processions, puberty 
ceremonies and funerals (McGilvray 1983: 101; Moffatt 1979: 198).° 
However, in Pappanallur, drumming has been mainly associated with 
death and evil spirits. The sound of the parai instantly signified a death 
in the village. Even while drumming on joyous occasions such as the 
Mariamman festival or Pongal, the drummers were not allowed near the 
temple or the higher-caste ur, they were expected to play their instru- 
ments at a distance from places considered ‘pure’ or those where auspicious 
rituals were conducted. Funerals were the only occasions when Paraiyars 
were allowed to play at close quarters. Even then, they were not supposed 
to enter the house where the funeral took place. 

I will now discuss the role of the drummers in festivals and funerals. 


Drumming for the Mariamman festival and funerals 


The Mariamman festival’ remains the main occasion on which the drum- 
mers figure prominently from beginning to end, even though their role is 
regarded as low and polluting. The temple for Mariamman, the village 
goddess, is patronised by all villagers except the Paraiyars, who are Chris- 
tians and who worship not Mariamman but St Theresa of the Child Jesus. 
The festival? is held every year between May and July, a time when agri- 
cultural activity is at a low ebb and people have more time to devote to 
the rituals. The date of the festival is set by the high-caste village council, 
from which the Paraiyars are excluded. Once the date has been fixed, an 
outcaste of the Vannan community of washermen announces it to the 
Paraiyar village by playing the satti melam drum. Later, the Vannan or 


3 The satri melam is a drum with a circular clay frame on which a goatskin has been 
stretched. Its sound 1s considered auspicious since it is used to announce a festival. 

* McGilvray (1983- 103) refers to eighteen rhythms of drumming in Sri Lanka, of 
which only two are inauspicious and the rest are auspicious. 

’ This festival 1s quite different in Pappanallur from that celebrated in 1972 m the vil- 
lage of Endavur, which was observed and described by Moffatt (1979: 250ff). 

t The festival that I observed in July 2001 was celebrated without any Paraiyars 
participating in it. 
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one of the Paraiyar drummers collects the thiruvila vari (festival tax).5 
Earlier, the festival used to be far more elaborate; now it is usually re- 
stricted to three days. 

The Mariamman festival is governed by an intriguing myth that sug- 
gests a social complexity at odds with the clear-cut hierarchy manifested 
in village caste practices. The myth concerns Jegathaga Munivar and 
Devi Renukai, incarnations of Lord Siva and his consort Parvati respec- 
tively. When Renukai went to fetch water from a pond for a ritual to be 
conducted by Jegathaga Munivar, she was attracted to the eagle-figured 
messenger of the gods. Through this act, she is believed to have lost her 
chastity and, when she returned to Munivar, he cursed her and sent her 
away. Later, Jegathaga Munivar asked one of his sons, Parasuraman, to 
cut off Renukai’s head. When Parasuraman went in search of his mother, 
he was told that she was in a Chakkiliyar (outcaste) house. It was dark 
by the time he reached the house and, by mistake, he cut off the head of 
a Chakkiliyar woman. Realising his error, he then went back and cut off 
Renukai’s head. When Parasuraman brought back his mother’s head, he 
asked his father for a boon as a reward for his fearless act. The boon was 
to bring his mother back to life. Munivar granted him his wish but, when 
Parasuraman went back to join Renukai’s head to her body, he goofed 
up again and attached it to the body of the outcaste woman whom he had 
beheaded earlier by mistake. Since then, Mariamman has a body of an 
outcaste woman but her head is that of Renukai/Parvati, a Brahmin. This 
fusion of the human and the divine, outcaste and Brahmin, is reflected in 
the way the festival is celebrated and so the role of the outcastes is con- 
sidered essential for successfully conducting each ceremony associated 
with it. 

Typically, on the first day of the festival, the entire village would gather 
in front of the Mariamman koil (temple), which takes the form of a stone 
placed on the boundary of the Airamam, or village.” A pusari (priest) 
from the Valluvar Pandaram caste, invited from a nearby village, would 
prepare the copper pots called karagam. Each pot was filled with water, 
milk and slices of lemon and decorated with margosa leaves and flowers. 


’ In 1997, this was Rs 125. 

10 Kiramam means the whole village, including the wr, the residential area of the 
higher castes, and the colony, the residential area of the Paratyars. Valentine Daniel (1984- 
64-104) offers a perceptive analysis of these terms in his book on the Tamil way of being 
a person, also see Moffatt (1979. 64-5) 
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While this was being done, the drummers would stand at a distance from i 
the place where the ritual was to take place and play the drums continu- 
ously so as to chase away evil spirits. Once the ritual was over, the pusari 
tied a kappu (sacred yellow thread) on the right wrist of the kambukutti, 
the village watchman from the Thoti vagatyara. Until 1995, when a major 
conflict with the higher castes caused the Paraiyars to withdraw their 
services, Meiyappan, the cremation attendant, was the Aambukutti. This 
showed that the outcastes participated in the ritual as the absorbers of 
pollution. The significant role played by an outcaste in the ritual also 
acknowledged Mariamman’s mixed identity as a goddess with the body 
of an outcaste. The karagam pots and the figure of Mariamman made 
from flowers were taken in an all-male procession led by the Paraiyar 
drummers to the sacred palmyra tree on the banks of the village eri (pond). 
Under the tree, the worshippers waited to hear the sound of a kevuli 
(lizard), believed to be a sign of divine sanction to begin the festival. 
Sometimes they would have to wait for more than three hours. However, 
some Vanniyars revealed that these days, they do not wait too long for 
the signal. Even if they do not hear the kevuli, they proceed from the place 
on the assumption that the gods have blessed the festival. 

After receiving divine permission, the kambukurti was handed a long 
knife, a reference to the knife used to sever the head of the goddess in 
the myth. He then followed the drummers at the head of the procession 
into the village, shouting ‘Govinda, Govinda’ to chase away any pey (evil 
spirits). These cries were also meant to warn other Paraiyars that the 
goddess was coming and that they should not stand in the way, lest what 
happened in the myth be repeated. From that time onwards until the 
third and final day of the festival, the drummers played in front of the 
Mariamman temple every morning and evening. After this, they went 
from house to house to receive food, the form in which they received 
wages for their service. 

The Paraiyars saw this is as a demeaning act. Xavier, a Paraiyar, told 
me that, “After having drummed the whole day, when we would go to 
the high-caste houses, they would still send us away without any food. 
Tused to wonder how Jong could we go on with this tholil? If the drummers 
had to interrupt their playing in order to heat the akins so that they retained 
the taumess required to sound right, the Vanniyars berated them in vulgar 
terms. Sometimes, the Vanniyars would be physically violent and would 
even damage and break the drums, occasions that many Paraiyars still 
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recall vividly. Despite playing a significant role in the festival ceremonies, 
from having the kappu tied to leading the procession, roles that attested 
to their importance as the removers of pollution who safeguarded the 
Vanniyars from evil spirits, the Paraiyars felt that they were still humili- 
ated and looked down upon. They complained that even the kambukutti, 
the Paraiyar who had the most prominent role ın the festival, was not 
allowed to come near the goddess while she was carried in procession. 
Repeated experiences of such humiliation and exclusion led them to re- 
alise that the Vanniyars saw them only-as polluted servants, not worthy 
of fair treatment or respect. Despite this realisation, they continued the 
ritual drumming, feeling unable to break away from a time-honoured 
tradition. 

The Paraiyars felt their polluted status and degraded identity most 
keenly during the funerals of the higher castes. From the time a high- 
caste person dies until the body is cremated, the drummers have to go on 
playing. The drumming at the funeral is done for two main purposes. 
The first is to ‘bind and contain the spirit of the dead person’ (Clarke 
1998: 117). It is believed that until the last rites are completed, the spirit 
of a dead person hovers over his/her house and is a threat to the living. 
Being made from a dead calf’s skin imparts a polluted character to the 
drum, giving it the power to drive away the spirits of the dead. Another 
function of drumming is to keep away other evil spirits who are awakened 
by the occurrence of a death. Drumming prevents all these malevolent 
spirits from entering the village. This type of drumming is closely tied to 
the cultural identity of the Paraiyars of Pappanallur, as is the case else- 
where in Tamil Nadu. It defines them by connecting them to death and 
pollution: the death of a high-caste person, which occasions direct contact 
between the Paraiyars’ bare hands and drums made from the skin of 
dead cows. This ‘polluted’ drumming enables them to ward off evil spirits. 
Their association with evil spirits, dead cows and the death of humans 
defines their low status in the village and is used by the higher castes to 
legitimise their physical, social and political exclusion. 


‘Starting to stop drumming’ 
Despite turning away from Hinduism and converting to Christianity more 


than sixty-five years ago, the Paraiyars continued to be identified with 
the polluting activity of drumming. Many among them also felt unable 
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to abandon their age-old profession and the performance of their tholil. 
Politically conscious Paraiyars told me that one of the major reasons for 
this reluctance was that, from birth, they had been indoctrinated by various 
myths emphasising that their low status was divinely ordained and eternal 
and that attempts to change this would be met by divine retribution. One 
of the drummers, Arockiasamy, said, ‘From my childhood onwards, the 
Elumalai Goundar"! told me: You are Paraiyar. Thalai yeluthu (It is written 
on your forehead). It is your fate. If you fail to do your tholil, you will be 
cursed by God’. Arockiasamy added that because this message had been 
drilled into him all his life, he always feared going against this divinely 
ordained destiny. 

Gradually, however, all the Paraiyars began to realise that just as they 
had given up the Hindu religion, they ought to give up the practice of 
drumming. Michael, the leader of the drummers, said that they then began 
to wait for an appropriate occasion when they could put an end to the 
drumming once and for all. It was only in 1996, during Pongal (the harvest 
festival), that the opportunity arose. 

The Tamil verb ponku means ‘to boil over or to bubble up’ and pongal, 
its verbal noun, is ‘bubbling up’ (Good 1983: 226). Every year, in the 
month of Thai, the Tamils celebrate Pongal by boiling new rice and offer- 
ing it to the gods in exchange for a blessing upon their lands for a plentiful 
harvest. Drums are not played on the days of vittu Pongal or kuruvai 
Pongal,’* but only on the day of mattu (cattle) Pongal. On 14 January 
1996, on the day of mattu Pongal, the drummers went to the ur to perform 
their customary practice. They started playing early in morning at the 
centre of the ur, interrupting their drumming for fifteen minutes every 
now and then to warm the skin to maintain its tension. By evening, all 
the cattle and other livestock, decorated for the occasion, were ready to 
be taken out in procession. This ceremony is called madukalaithal (chas- 
ing cattle) becanse the sound of the drums makes the animals run faster. 
As usual, the drummers went to each street of the ur to gather and herd 
the livestock. When the procession left the village, the Vanniyars en- 
sured that it headed straight for the dargos land. This land had been 
forcibly taken over by the Paraiyars a few years earlier and was being 


l! In Pappanallur, Vanmyars are also referred to as Goundars. They are thus distinct 
from the Goundars who are concentrated in Coimbatore district. 

2 The former is celebrated in the bome and the latter is celebrated ın the fields for 
paddy cultivation. 
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used as a playground by their children. The Vanniyars wanted to evict 
the Paraiyars and maintain the land as purambokku (common land) that 
they would control. As soon as the drummers realised that the cattle pro- 
cession was entering the dargos land, the Paraiyars stopped drumming 
and refused to proceed further with the procession. It had become apparent 
to them that the intention of the Vanniyars was to reassert their rights 
over this land and expropriate the Paraiyars. 

The drummers protested, arguing that it was not fair for the Vanniyars 
to chase the cattle on to this land. During this heated verbal exchange, one 
of the Paraiyars shouted that a Vanniyar had broken his drum. Imme- 
diately, the Paraiyar youth started throwing stones at the Vanniyars while 
a few other Paraiyars beat up the Vanniyar man who had been accused 
of breaking the drum. A fight ensued in which two Vanniyars and seven 
Paraiyars were injured. Both groups went to the police to register cases 
against each other. After a series of peace meetings in the presence of the 
revenue development officer (RDO) and the police, the whole issue was 
resolved with the compromise that the land would be treated as ‘disputed’ 
and neither group would use it for any purpose. Later, it was known that 
it was actually a Paraiyar who had broken the drum and blamed it on the 
Vanniyar in order to find a pretext for a confrontation, which would then 
give them a ‘legitimate’ reason to stop playing drums for the Vanniyars. 
Thus, a flashpoint had to be invented in order to allow the Paratyars to 
withdraw their age-old services. 

After this confrontation, the vagatyara council of the Paratyars decided 
to stop performing all services for the higher castes. Now there is no 
drumming in the village for any occasion. More importantly, the Vanniyars 
are forced to cremate or bury their dead on their own. They also have to 
deal with the carcasses of dead animals themselves. For the Paraiyars, 
this self-engineered conflict helped them to see themselves as an autono- 
mous community and to act as one to seek new possibilities. In the fol- 
lowing section, I discuss this process of identity transformation. 


IV 
Conflict and collective consciousness 


From 1941 (the conflict after which the Paraiyars converted to Christian- 
ity) to 1997 (when they finally decided to stop drumming, along with 
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discontinuing the other traditional services), there were more than twenty- 
seven conflicts very similar to the Pongal incident described above. Ex- 
cept for the first conflict in 1941, all the other confrontations were largely 
provoked by the Paraiyars themselves. Initiating such confrontations was 
in itself a remarkable step for a social group that was expected to be 
humble and servile, to ‘keep to its place’. Asserting oneself was not only 
a major departure from the role assigned to the Paraiyars by the higher 
castes, it was also a direct challenge to high-caste dominance. Their ex- 
perience convinced the Paratyars that every confrontation helped them — 
to break off their ties to the village’s higher castes and to distance them- 
selves from the demeaning ur services. More and more, they came to re- 
alise that they could assert themselves in the village only by creating 
conflicts. Further, they felt that these conflicts provided the impetus for 
creating their new identity. Once they had severed their ties to the ur, 
they were compelled to structure their life independent of the village. 
I will proceed to discuss the consequences of such conflicts in general, 
and the conflict of 1997 in particular, in relation to identity construction 
through the symbol of the drum. 

As with every other conflict, the 1997 conflict over land created a breach, 
a social boundary that separated the Paraiyars from the Vanniyar ur. This 
social cleavage further reinforced their sense of self and their sense of 
their community as distinct from the Hindu ur. This emerging self- 
consciousness led them to critically assess the symbol of the drum and 
the practice of drumming that identified them as polluted people in the 
eyes of the Vanniyars. It also led them to reflect on the peculiar paradox 
by which their polluted status meant that the Vanniyars excluded them 
socially and politically from village life, and yet expected them to be a 
part of the village, albeit a subservient and subjugated part, required to 
perform services at funerals and festivals. 

Let us first discuss the boundary-making effect of the 1997 conflict. 
After each confrontation with the Vanniyars, there was a significant change 
in the life of the Paraiyars, another step taken to distance themselves 
from the ur and the higher castes. In 1941, they changed their religion 
from Hinduism to Christianity. After the 1979 conflict, they founded a 
school exclusively for their own children. After a conflict during the 
Pongal festival in 1985, they walked out of the village council and formed 
their own vagaiyara council. In 1997, they finally stopped performing 
all the traditional services they had been obligated to perform for 
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centuries, including drumming. All the shared sites of interaction between 
the two groups—religion, education, village administration and so on— 
that bound the two communities as one village and a single social unit 
were thus gradually abandoned by the Paraiyars. This crystallised their 
sense of difference from the Vanniyars. At the same time, it gave them 
the space to articulate their perspective on life within the caste hierarchy, 
a perspective that they had long suppressed for the sake of village unity 
or ur kattupadu (village’s system of order). 

The demand for order in the system disguised what the structures 
‘actually meant to those who populated them’ (Cohen 1998: 14). It needed 
a succession of conflicts to enable the Paraiyars to recognise their actual 
part in the structural whole. One of the drummers said, ‘So far we were 
seething (kumurikondu irunthom) inside: after the sandai (conflict) we 
became bold enough to express the kodumai (atrocities) they inflicted 
on us when we went for drumming’. In that sense, the conflicts served as 
a resource for realising that their identity located them at the bottom of 
the village order. They were then able to voice their ‘discontents’ (Parish 
1996) within the hierarchy. By doing so, the Paraiyars re-imagined them- 
selves as an oppressed group that needed to assert itself and acquire a 
stronger, independent identity. 

The singular ferocity of the confrontation with the Vanniyars came 
from long years of suppressing what the Paraiyars had felt while they 
played the drums and performed other services under conditions of sub- 
jugation and humiliation. The conflict with the Vanniyars brought into 
the open the internal turmoil that had been Taging inside each Paraiyar— 
the contradictory pulls of consent and resistance, accepting the normalised 
caste hierarchy versus asserting one’s own aspirations for dignity and 
respect. The confrontation made the Paraiyars of Pappanallur more self- 
conscious, or rather, more conscious of the self they had neglected while 
they were part of the ur, performing their traditional services. When their 
personhood was challenged in a situation of conflict, they began to under- 
stand it better and this understanding led them to a realisation of what 
they wanted it to be. It compelled them to re-imagine themselves both as 
individuals and as a community. Critical reflection on ‘who I am now’ 
was provoked through the conflict, leading them to think about ‘who I 
ought to be in future’: self-consciousness leading to self formation. There- 
fore they started their own schools, evolved their own festivals and con- 
stituted their vagatyara council, making these institutions different and 
separate from those of the ur castes. 
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As Coser (1964: 34) puts it, the conflicts and the consequent formation 
of independent institutions helped the Paraiyars to create a boundary be- 
tween themselves and the ur, concretising the two opposed camps of “us’ 
and ‘them’. Severing their association with the ur also forced them to 
look for similarities among themselves to define the new community. In 
this sense, conflict served as a form of socialisation (Jayaram and Saberwal 
1996: 513) for the Paraiyars. Divorced from the village institutions, they 
formed their own parallel institutions in which they resocialised them- 
selves. At the boundary, they became aware of their individual and social 
selves (Cohen 1998: 12-13). The conflicts and the boundaries that they 
created were thus the first phase in the construction of a new Paraiyar 
identity. According to Barth (2000: 17), a boundary divides territory on 
the ground; sets limits, marking differences between social groups; and 
provides a template for creating distinct categories in the mind. In the 
case of the Paraiyars of Pappanallur, not only did the drawing of a social 
boundary provide distinction, it also crystallised what they had felt and 
experienced in their past when there was no boundary of this sort. 

The conflicts helped to sharpen social boundaries even as they brought 
about a change of consciousness. For the Paraiyars, each conflict brought 
to the fore their collective predicament—the experience of exclusion, 
humiliation and inhuman treatment at the hands of the Vanniyars. For a 
critical and assertive outcaste/Dalit consciousness to emerge, it was nec- 
essary that they remembered and reflected on what it meant to live by 
performing polluting services, particularly drumming, that defined them 
as low and culturally excluded. Keeping alive the memory of such hu- 
miliation and socialising the affected individuals into a shared cultural 
history as an oppressed people were essential for mobilising the Paratyars 
towards their future course of action Jeyakumar 1999: 16). Before assert- 
ing their new identity, they had to revisit their roots in order to become 
more deeply aware of their suffering. According to Jeyakumar, the emer- 
gence of this new self-consciousness among Paraiyars was hampered by 
the widespread prevalence of brahminical Hindu literature that legitmised 
the caste system and constantly reinforced their lowly status (Jeyakumar 
1999: 21). A similar line of thought was articulated by Ayrookuzhiel 
(1989: 41), who argues that the outcastes have come to realise that their 
identity had been shaped by vedic and puranic myths. These myths should 
be treated as creating false consciousness in the interest of the dominant 
castes. The outcastes needed to move on to form their own consciousness 
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of self and their own identity. Such a reasoning by Dalit thinkers and 
activists was in consonance with the efforts of the Paraiyars of Pappanallur — y 
to reform their identity. 
“We must get rid of the devilish job for good (intha santyan puditcha 
tholilai vittu olikkanwm)’ , said Meiyappan, the former cremation attendant. 
The change in collective consciousness among the Pappanallur Paraiyars 
included a critical perspective on the performance of services for the ur. 
As they came to realise their neglected selves, hitherto submerged in the 
discourse of ‘the welfare of the village’, the Paraiyars also sought to 
challenge the psychological coercion of the higher castes that compelled 
them to accept their ‘divinely willed’ low status and polluted existence. 
This led them to ask soul-searching questions: Why should we be the 
only ones to burn the dead? Don’t we deserve respect for performing ~ 
these important services? Why should we be placed at the bottom of the 
hierarchy? Devandran, a Paraiyar coconut tapper, told me, ‘When we 
scavenge dead cattle or cremate dead bodies, we work like the doctors 
who remove our illness. We should be respected like medical doctors. If 
they [the higher castes] cannot, let thern do these jobs’. Ambrose, one of 
the drummers, said, “To the Vanniyars, the drumming profession seemed 
like a cheap and demeaning activity (kevalam) and so they treated us as 
less than insects (pulupochi). Now we have shown them who we are. If 
they respect our drumming talent, we will play the drum. Otherwise we 
know how to deal with them’. This new reasoning and consciousness led 
the Paraiyars to reinterpret the symbol of the drum. However, before 
analysing how the parai has been revalorised, we shall examine whether ` 
the changes in Pappanallur are an isolated instance or whether they have 
been influenced by the wider shifts in caste politics across the region. 


y . 
Revalorising the parai 


My visits to neighbouring villages and the information acquired from other 
places in Tamil Nadu convinced me that what is happening in Pappanallur 
i8 not an isolated case but rather a reflection of changes elsewhere in 
Tamil Nadu and beyond. In an attempt to assert their identity, outcaste 
scholars all over the state are conducting research on the parai and are -+ 
publishing their findings (Azariah 1989; Clarke 1998; Valarmathi 1999). 
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The thrust of their argument is that, rather than being treated as a polluting 
activity, drumming should be viewed as a part of the art and culture of 
the Paraiyar community. The Paraiyars should not hesitate to claim it as 
their heritage. To inculcate this cultural pride among ordinary Paraiyars, 
many outcaste and Dalit organisations in Tamil Nadu conduct annual 
Dalit kalai vilakkal (cultural festivals) to popularise drumming as an art. 

Considerations of space preclude extensive examination of the range 
of Paraiyar writings and all the drumming festivals; therefore I will limit 
myself to an analysis of two representative pieces of writing that provide 
a new interpretation of the drum and one festival. This will allow me to 
indicate the general tenor and direction of the reinterpretations. Through 
these, I hope to demonstrate that the attempts of the Pappanallur Paraiyars 
to re-form their cultural identity conform to a more universal trend among 
outcastes in Tamil Nadu. 


Writing a new cultural history 


In her Tamil booklet Parai, Valarmathi argues that the drum should be 
considered a porpparai (war drum), not a sapparai (death drum). That 
is, historically, the drum was used for announcing war and celebrating 
military victory, and not for funeral drumming. Tracing the origin of the 
parai in classical Tamil literature of the ancient period—such as the 
Purananuru, which discusses social and political life, and the Ahananuru, 
which describes family life among the Tamils—she asserts that it was a 
generic name for leather instruments, of which there were about seventy 
at that time (Valarmathi 1999: 4-6). Etymologically, the word parai is 
derived from para+ai, meaning to ‘speak’, ‘talk’ or announce. According 
to Valarmathi, this indicates that the instrament was used to announce 
victory in war in ancient Tamil society. In this period, when Tamil society 
was organised on the basis of landscape types, such as kurinchi (moun- 
tain), mullai (forest), marutham (fertile land), neithal (sea) and palai (de- 
sert), and not on the basis of caste as came to be the case later, the parai 
was a symbol of valour, celebration and relaxation. She notes that in an- 
cient times, the drum was not made from the hide of dead calves. Instead, 
hunters and warriors used the skin of forest animals, displaying its wild 
provenance by not removing the hair (Valarmathi 1999: 15). 
Valarmathi marshals considerable literary evidence to assert that the 
drum went on to become a sophisticated musical instrument that was played 
in temples. Finally, she argues that it was a conspiracy of the higher castes 
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during and after the time of the medieval Chola kingdom (848-1279 œ), 
when Brahmins became politically prominent, that transformed the dram, 
previously a symbol of bravery, celebration and nagarigami (civil- 
isation), into a symbol of pollution. Valarmathi advocates a strategy of 
reconstructing the history and practice of this ancient science and art, 
since many of its finer points and subtleties have been lost over the cen- 
turies. By reviving and popularising drumming and giving a positive 
meaning to the drum, the Paraiyars should be able to form a new autono- 
mous identity of which they can feel proud. 

In his study of a village in northern Tamil Nadu, Clarke (1998) elab- 
orates Valarmathi’s argument about the drum as an organising symbol of 
Paraiyar cultural identity that should be reclaimed and celebrated. Clarke 
emphasises the positive characteristics of the drum, especially its use 
during religious processions, wedding festivities and other rites of pas- 
sage (Clarke 1998: 113-18). He cites three arguments to support his con- 
tention: cultural and economic, historical, and etymological. The drum, 
he says, is closely linked to Paraiyar culture and economy. His informants 
refuse to accept the dominant view of playing the drum and eating beef 
as markers of their ‘degradation and debasement’. Rather, they identify 
these practices as paradigmatic of their predicament, in which they have 
no choice but to depend on the carcasses of dead cattle, eating their flesh 
and using the skin for drums. They challenge the view that these are 
shameful practices. In a move similar to Valarmathi’s, Clarke traces the 
historical roots of drumming to 4th-century Tamil Nadu of the Sangam 
period, when the drum was called murasu and was used for religious and 
political purposes. Quoting the Tamil scholar N. Subrahmanian (1980), 
Clarke argues that the drum was a representation of the divine and was 
‘bathed in holy water, garlanded and worshipped’ (Clarke 1998: 120). In 
support of his etymological argument, Clarke cites one of his village 
informants, who said that the term ‘Paraiyars’ derives from parait+atyar 
(priest or Brahmin), meaning ‘priests of the drum’ (Clarke 1998: 122). 
One can, of course, quite easily contest this and all other reinterpretations 
as far-fetched. Seeking legitimacy by inventing a noble genealogy that 
goes back to the glorious age of the Cholas or repudiating the association 
between drumming and death and thus implicitly acknowledging and 


a 


accepting the brahminical value system of purity and pollution might ~-# 


be dismissed as unscientific strategies of contemporary myth making. 
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But regardless of their historical validity and epistemological contradic- 
tions, it is clear that these are empowering narratives for the Paratyars of 
Pappanallur. They articulate their understanding of the past and present 
in the same way as these texts. In fact, the book by Valarmathi (1999) was 
suggested to me by one of the Paraiyars when I was talking to him about 
the issue of the drum. 


Drumming in the new cultural festivals 


In the same way, the outcaste cultural festivals (kalai vizhakkal) have 
also had an enormous influence on the Paraiyars of Pappanallur. During 
my fieldwork, the youth in the colony would frequently talk about them 
and describe the festivals they had attended. 

When some of them went to Madurai city in southern Tamil Nadu to 
participate in a festival organised by the Dalit Resource Centre (DRO), I 
accompanied them to investigate how the festivals influenced their actions 
back home in the village, particularly their refusal to drum at Vanniyar 
funerals. The festival started at around ten at night and concluded at five- 
thirty the next moming. There were more than forty-five drum troupes 
participating in the festival. The event began informally with a short 
address by the director of the Centre. In his introductory speech, he said, 
“We have come here to play on our traditional drum. The music our drum- 
ming is going to produce will not be sapparai (drumming for the dead) 
but it will be, it should be porpparai (drumming for war, freedom)’. 
Immediately after he concluded, more than twenty women appeared on 
the stage, drumming in beautiful synchrony. It was remarkable that these 
women, some of them university students, had learnt the music so well 
as to be able to play at such festivals. The powerful pulsing of the parai 
and their dance to its rhythm demonstrated how these Paraiyar women 
had elevated drumming to an art form. It showed how a symbol of pollu- 
tion had been skilfully re-appropriated as a sophisticated musical form 
comparable to classical music. 

After this riveting performance, troupes from different parts of the 
state played the drums to the accompaniment of songs and speeches about 
the importance of the drum as their cultural symbol. The revalorisation 
of the drum was also dramatically staged in plays that mocked the brah- 
minical epics and the Vedas. Many of the skits parodied Brahmin customs 
and portrayed them as asingampudichavangal (dirty people). One skit 
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featured two drummers, one Brahmin and the other Paraiyar, playing— 
the Brahmin on the miruthangam and the Paraiyar on the parai. After a 
while, the Brahmin stopped, exhausted, whereas the Paraiyar continued 
playing for long after. At the end, the Paraiyar told the Brahmin, ‘Do you 
know the secret of my energy? I eat beef every day. Your sambar (lentil 
and vegetable stew, mostly eaten in these parts by Brahmins who are 
vegetarian) is useless. Come tomorrow and I will ask the butcher to give 
you a half kilo of beef and 250 grams of bone.’ Beef eating, which would 
earlier have stigmatised the Paraiyars as being of low status, is thus re- 
valorised as the source of their strength. 

Throughout the festival, Paraiyar customs and Brahmin customs were 
contrasted, with the former depicted as far superior to the latter. Another 
notable feature of the festival was that it is deliberately held in the month 
of December—January when high-caste music lovers in Chennai and other 
major cities of Tamil Nadu organise classical music concerts. The parat 
festival thus acts as a symbolic counter to these genteel festivities. The 
miruthangam, the double-sided drum used in Brahmin-dominated clas- 
sical Carnatic music, is played in a mild and mellifluous rhythm in sharp 
contrast to the parai, which is ‘beaten’ to produce a pounding rhythm 
that, when accompanied by singing, is both evocative and provocative. 
Professional drummers in the festival said that the driving rhythm not 
only differentiates their music from that of the Brahmins, but also demon- 
strates their collective anger towards the higher castes, particularly the 
Brahmins, who made them untouchable. 

Many other Paraiyar and outcaste organisations conduct such festi- 
vals in other parts of the state. For example, the Makkal Kalai Ilakktya 
Kazhagam (People’s Cultural and Literary Society) conducts a similar 
but more elaborate festival in Thanjavur city. It also releases an audio 
cassette of the music and speeches from the festival every year. In 2001, 
when the festival was held on 6 January at Thiruvalluvar Thidal, it at- 
tracted more than sixty drum troupes and an audience of over 40,000 
people. The brochure for the festival described the object of the festival 
thus: ‘It is our cultural struggle (panpattupporattam) against the destruc- 
tive Brahminical music that spreads slavery, vulgarity (kalivert) and 
oppression’. The festival’s official emblem depicts a fierce-faced drummer 
with a parai, underneath which is the motto: Parai engal kalai and intha 
kalai engalin viduthalaike (The drom is our art and it is meant to bring 
us freedom). Similar festivals are conducted in smaller towns such as 
Palayamkottai in southern Tamil Nadu and Thiruvannamalai in the north. 
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No political rally by the outcaste groups in Tamil Nadu would be com- 
plete without its complement of drummers. The project of making drum- 
ming an art form has been reinforced by providing it a political platform. 
The Dalit Panthers of India (DPI), also called the Viduthalai Siruthaigal 
(Liberation Panthers) in Tamil, is a Paraiyar-dominated political party 
whose leader Thirumavalavan has been elected a member of the state 
legislative assembly (MLA). The DPI popularises the revitalisation of the 
parai as an art form thorough its political propaganda. On 1 May 2001, 
the DPI founded a society called Parai Isaikalaignergal Nalachangam 
(Parai Artists Welfare Society) in Thiruvannamalai. ® The society’s main 
aim is to rescue paral music from its association with funerals and project 
it as the traditional art of the Paraiyars. The society strives to make the 
parai a resource to reclaim their lands and their history. Every Paraiyar 
house in Pappanallur has a photo of their leader Thirumavalavan hung 
along with the portrait of Jesus Christ and people regularly listen to audio 
cassettes of his recorded speeches. The DPI’s militant motto, Thiruppi 
adi thimiri elu (Return the beating, emerge forcefully from oppression); 
Adanga maru, athu miru (Refuse to obey, break laws) further invigorates 
the Paraiyar spirit of self-assertion. 

This wave of Paraiyar mobilisation across Tamil Nadu and the reinter- 
pretation of the symbol of the drum have had enormous influence on the 
thoughts and actions of Paraiyars in Pappanallur. Their former low and 
polluted identity, as defined by their service of drumming in the vil- 
lage, now stands transformed. Although they had stopped drumming at 
Vanniyar funerals, they did not altogether abandon their skills. Instead, 
they interpreted these skills differently. ‘Drumming should be considered 
as beautiful music, as kalai (art)’, said one of the drummers. ‘It needs 
musical talent. Ask the Vanniyars to play on the drum; they would not 
even be able to hold the sticks’. They have decided that, like players of 
the thavil, nadaswaram and miruthangam—instruments used in classical 
Carnatic music—they would only display their art on auspicious occa- 
sions. Michael, the leader of the Paraiyar vagaiyara council, asks, ‘If we 
are a part of the village and our role as drummers is important, then why 
are we not treated as respectable persons just as we treat the Vanniyars? 
In what sense are they superior to us?’ He reiterated that their service 


° Cf. Thai Mann (Mother Earth), the monthly magazine published by DPI party, July 
2001, p. 34. 
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helped remove pollution and safeguarded the Vanniyars’ life from pey 
pisasu (evil spirits) but, despite being the guardians of life, they were 
only humiliated. If drumming only protects the Vanniyars and keeps them 
pure but does not allow the drummers to lead a good life, then they should 
abandon this service. Hence the drummers have decided to play only on 
auspicious occasions such as weddings and, if they are invited to play at 
village festivals, they demand that they should be paid just like profes- 
sional musical troupes. They also refuse food from the homes of higher 
castes and instead demand food from hotels in nearby towns. Pushpa, the 
wife of a drummer, feels that the drummers should be paid by the hour. 
She argued that to be a Paraiyar drummer was no more a matter of shame; 
rather, drumming was a unique expression of Paraiyar talent and creativity. 

These observations reveal the semantic shifts in the process of identity 
construction among the Paratyars of Pappanallur. As social actors, they 
interpret and reinterpret the meaning of objects and events according to 
changing circumstances. The power of the drum as a symbol! lies in its 
two-fold character, the fact that it recreates the past as well as guides 
Paraiyars into a different future. While representing a history associated 
with a negative social identity, it opens up the possibility of signifying a 
different cultural identity and new set of social relations. The dual char- 
acter of the symbol of the drum—both past reality and future possibility— 
makes it the locus of the symbolic construction of Paraiyar identity (see 
Blumer 1986: 5). 


VI 
Conclusion 


In this article, [ have attempted to show how conflict and changed con- 
sciousness are crucial elements in the process of identity formation among 
the Paraiyars. A situation of conflict crystallises boundaries between two 
groups, bringing to the fore a sense of difference and separateness, the 
division between ‘us’ and ‘them’. Such a conflict makes explicit a con- 
sciousness of the past and a realisation of possibilities in the future. 
A changed collective identity emerges from these boundaries and the 
distinctions they create between groups. In the process, the parai is resig- 
nified, reversing the former symbol of pollution into a symbol of self- 
respect and assertion. In this case, conflict led to self-consciousness, 
which in turn led to a re-examination and reinterpretation of the symbol. 
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Through this, the Paraiyars demonstrate that resignification is an effective 
way of de-polluting the outcastes. Here, the progress from conflict to 
self-consciousness to symbolic reversals has proved to be an effective 
way of forming a positive identity. Conflict, then, is not necessarily ‘bad’ 
or dysfunctional, but can be a source of creativity (Jayaram and Saberwal 
1996: 513; Schmidt and Schröder 2001: 4). Such social change not only 
challenges the everyday practices of the caste system but also its structural 
logic and legitimacy. As stated above, for the last two years, the Vanniyars 
in Pappanallur have been cremating their dead themselves. Should these 
higher castes now be regarded as polluted? Has not the fundamental op- 
position between purity and the pollution been called into question? What 
do such transformations imply for our understanding of the caste system 
as marked by structural holism and cultural consensus? The lives of the 
Paraiyars in Pappanallur show that the answers to these questions are 
open-ended and will be defined by their future actions. 
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í Obituary 


Kumar Suresh Singh 
(15 March 1935 to 20 May 2006) 


Ram Dayal Munda 


~ Grey hair, somewhat thinning; high forehead; salt-and-pepper eyebrows; 
piercing eyes behind roundish spectacles; deep earlobes; thin smiling 
lips; round face; heavy body—that was Kumar Suresh Singh, bom the 
eldest of four children in the royal family of Giddhaur in the district of 
Munger in Bihar. An M.A. in history from Patna University in 1955, he 
joined the Indian Administrative Service (IAS) in 1958. Most of his early 
years were spent in Jharkhand, and he married there in 1959, into the 
royal family of Ratu. His later years were spent in Delhi as the Director 
General of the Anthropological Survey of India (AST), until his retirement 
in 1994. He wrote about 100 books and 300 research articles on various 
subjects in the social sciences, especially history and anthropology. 


Popularising Bhagwan Birsa 


Dust-storm and hanging mist (1966), the story of Birsa Munda and his 
movement, was Kumar Suresh Singh’s first and most remarkable work, 
even from his own point of view. The book was the result of research 
carried out during his appointment as sub-divisional officer (SDO) at 
Khunti (Ranchi), for which he was awarded a Ph. D. from Patna Univer- 
sity in 1963. This was a pioneering effort in a number of ways. For one, 
the martyrdom of Birsa Munda, which had thus far been known only in 
the form of stories and legends in the local culture, was given a solid 
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basis through factual research for the first time. With this came the world- ~ 
wide popularity of Birsa Munda. Second, the thesis gave rise to a reinter- 
pretation of local oral history, which led to a new tradition of subaltern 
studies in the social sciences. Consequently, not only was the book re- 
printed several times, its factual background became the basis of literary 
works in many languages in this region, including Mahashweta Devi’s 
Bengali novel Aranyer adhikar (Jangal ke dawedar in Hindi) and Sharda 
Prashad Sharma’s book of poems Bhagwan ek purab ke in Nagpuri. Thus 
spread the story of Birsa Munda, the historical figure, and Birsa Bhagwan, 

the cultural hero of Chotanagpur, from Jharkhand to Delhi. With the 
passage of time, this firmly reinforced the distinctive identity of Jharkhand 

as both a physical and a cultural entity, and contributed to the vision of = 
Jharkhand as an autonomous state. 


Hard-working, efficient, people-friendly administrator 


Singh was the deputy commissioner of Palamu during 1967-8, when the 
cntire area was engulfed by famine. I was visiting back home from Chicago, 
where I was studying then. When I came to Daltonganj to see him, people 
told me, “You will find Dr Singh neither at his office nor at his residence; 
he is busy with relief work in remote villages, in forests and hills. No 
one knows when he will come back’. I waited for three days. When I met 
him, I found him covered with dust and tired, but preparing to leave for 
the famine-hit villages again. I had gone to see him out of intellectual ~ 
curiosity. However, finding him so engrossed with the people struggling 
with hunger and poverty, I came back deeply moved. 

Singh’s experiences during the famine of Palamu were soon published 
in book form. When I saw him again, he had been awarded the prestigious 
Nehru Fellowship for his efficient handling of the Palamu famine and 
had become the blue-eyed boy of Indira Gandhi, then prime minister of 
India. Identified among government officials as a friend of the poor, his 
initial association with adivasis and dalits had now expanded to include 
all common people. As a dedicated administrator, throughout his tenure, 
he determined the direction and implementation of whatever responsi- 
bilities he was entrusted with, whether at the central or state level. Some 
of these had far-reaching implications. During 1978-80, he was the Div- -g 
isional Commissioner of Ranchi and was given the additional charge of 
being the Vice Chancellor of Ranchi University. The longstanding demand 
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for a department of tribal and regional languages within the University 
was fulfilled during his tenure. As an administrator, Singh was fully aware 
of the socio-cultural and political undercurrents in contemporary Jharkhand, 
and was thus convinced of the appropriateness of instituting this depart- 
ment. This raised the awareness of the Jharkhandi people and paved the 
way for the formation of Jharkhand state. 

Later, when the Home Ministry formed an expert committee on 
Jharkhand, Singh was called upon to be a member, along with Dr Bhupinder 
Singh and K.N. Prasad. Singh was a first-hand witness to Jharkhand’s 
history and cultural heritage and a committed proponent and promoter 
of its political autonomy and exclusive cultural identity. He proposed 
the formation of a Jharkhand Cultural Authority within the Government 
of India’s Eastern Cultural Zone, an idea that unfortunately remained 
unimplemented. Behind this proposal lay Singh’s fundamental belief and 
understanding that in a multicultural nation such as India, each community 
had a distinct identity. All these identities taken together formed India as 
a whole and gave it energy and beauty. 


People of India: A scientific study 
of the communities and castes of India 


As the director of the ASI, Singh conceived of and implemented the pres- 
tigious ‘People of India’ project with the aim of preparing a descriptive 
analysis of about 5,000 communities. The project was set in motion on 
2 October 1985 and covered aspects such as marriage, family, society, 
economy, religion, culture, rites of passage, mechanisms of social control, 
social change and the effects of development on communities. General 
and state presentations taken together, the project comprises forty-three 
volumes, an enormous compendium of knowledge about India. So far, 
forty volumes have been published, of which eleven are national or gen- 
eral volumes and thirty are state-level volumes. The remaining three state 
volumes (on Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal) are forthcoming. The copy- 
right for the ‘People of India’ Project lies with the ASL 


Ashes to the Tajna river 


Singh’s house in Ashok Nagar, Ranchi, bears the Mundari name Richi 
Buru Lepel (‘Hawk Hill View’). In its more literary (rather than literal) 
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sense, it refers to Hawk Hill looking at one and one looking at Hawk 
Hill. He had wanted to settle down here in his autumnal years. There 
were several plans. He had an emotional attachment to Jharkhand’s soil. 
However, due to various practical exigencies, this proved impossible. 
Even after retirement, he ended up living in Delhi, in a multi-storeyed 
flat in Saket. His ailing body would not allow him to move around much. 
However, a man of strong conviction, Singh had already made known 
his desire that, in accordance with Munda custom, his remains were to 
be immersed in the stream of the Tajna River flowing by the Khunti area, 
so that he would be able to touch the soil of this part of Mother Earth on 
his way to meet the endless ocean. Khunti was his first workplace, both 
administratively and educationally. We, his friends, associates and ad- 
mirers, lower our heads in reverence to the sacred memory of this dis- 
tinguished Jharkhandi spirit. 
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SyeD FARD ALATAS, Alternative discourses in Asian social sciences: Re- 
sponses to Eurocentrism. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2006. 226 pp. 
Notes, bibliography, index. Rs 550 (hardcover). 


This timely book by Syed Farid Alatas, a sociologist currently with the 
National University of Singapore (NUS), consists of nine very interest- 
ing chapters that bring together a wide variety of alternative discourses 
in Asian social sciences. In the words of the author, the book ‘addresses 
a set of problems surrounding the state of the social sciences in Asia. 
These problems are contextualised within the historical and continuing 
dominance of one particular civilisational source of knowledge, that is, 
the Western, over Asian social scientific discourses’ (p. 12). The book 
offers a sophisticated theoretical, practical and subtle political response 
to Eurocentrism. 

Notwithstanding this primary focus, the book also offers multiple read- 
ings for its various audiences, spanning academics, researchers and activ- 
ists (or those playing mixed roles), whether in Asia, the Third World or 
the Western world. It is at once a record of alternative social-sciences 
discourses in Asia, contextualised within a wider history of such alter- 
natives; a theoretical understanding of the problems of, and the responses 
to, Eurocentrism; an internal critique of Asian responses to Euroceantrism, 
and a clear description of the global intellectual division of labour and 
the political economy that sustains this division of labour, which, though 
unsustainable, is nevertheless reproduced by mainstream approaches 
to teaching sociology in Asia or the Third World. The book also subtly 
offers a political programme to democratise knowledge production and 
distribution by recognising the historical distinctiveness of Asian experi- 
ences and contributions (and, by extension, other civilisational sources 
of knowledge) to the social sciences. 
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The chapters (2-5) theorising the state of the social sciences in Asia, 
particularly the analysis of the conflicting orientations between nativist 
and ‘autonomous social science’ (as proposed by Alatas) and the power 
dynamics within the development of alternative discourse, constitute the 
most rewarding parts of the book. However, there remain several signifi- 
cant questions. 

First, there is the question of the terminology used to describe the ef- 
fects of Euro-American hegemony and the differences between Euro- 
centrism and Euro-American-centrism. At a popular level, these terms 
are often used interchangeably. However, it may be a problem for a book 
such as this to do the same, as indeed it does happen in the later chapters. 
The book would have benefited from a greater degree of analytical sep- 
aration between the historically different implications of Eurocentr- 
ism and American imperialist culture in Asia. While Eurocentrism can be 
addressed by academia, US-centrism, accompanied as it is by virulent 
contemporary self-images of American exceptionalism, would need to 
be countered in both the academic sphere and other arenas in civil society. 
While Eurocentrism may be regarded as a problem with respect to know- 
ledge production, American imperialism is that and more, representing 
an entire set of circumstances affecting not just the terms of intellectual 
discourses, but also popular culture and even conditions of life globally. 
Unless these distinctions are made, it can be difficult to understand the 
widespread Americanisation of Asian societies during the very years 
through which the author claims that Asian academic and social sciences 
discourses have advanced their own distinctive positions. For instance, 
the author’s claim for a long tradition of such intellectual initiatives in 
Singapore seems to run counter to the impressions of a strong endorsement 
there of American policies and popular culture at the levels of both state - 
and society. Moreover, often academics and academic institutions have 
been party to these forms of endorsement as well. Thus, the isolation and 
relative marginalisation of anti-American voices within the intellectual 
domain would need to be duly acknowledged and contextualised as part 
of the effort to assess the position and value of any social-science dis- 
course that claims for itself an alternative non-Western niche. 

Second, the author consistently emphasises the need for Asian social 
sciences to be not ‘merely’ Asian, but also universal (pp. 83 and 193-5), 
presumably in order to acquire the ‘legitimacy’ of social science. Not 
only does the book belabour the point, but the author also goes to great 
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lengths to distance himself from positions that challenge the possibility 
of universal norms (p. 87-8). The author’s inclinations are reinforced 
through his criticism of nativist positions within alternative social-science 
theories (chapter 5). Thus, while the book displays depth in its treatment 
of alternative discourses in Asia, it does not show the same ease while 
dealing with the key issue of universality vis-à-vis the claims of the social 
scientific enterprise. Arguing for the need to foreground the specific his- 
torical, cultural and political conditions within which knowledge is pro- 
duced, particularly those in operation since the 1960s, there has been a 
growing scholarship that has challenged the methods and assumptions 
upon which such claims of universality were made within Western social 
science. To acknowledge these shifts is not to espouse the blind embracing 
of nativist positions; but a blithe return to a universalist position or the 
attempt to advance similar universalist claims on behalf of an alternative 
Asian social science seem equally problematic. 

Distancing himself from nativist positions as inappropriate for the 
construction of an alternative social science, the author instead posits what 
he considers a more tenable possibility, namely what he terms ‘autono- 
mous social science’ (pp. 19 and 89). Generally speaking, nativist positions 
have been viewed unfavourably for being essentially anti-dialogical. 
However, a range of nativist positions might be possible, not all of which 
may be equally closed to dialogue. To this reviewer, it would seem that a 
dialogical nativism, conscious of its cultural specificities and character- 
ised by its readiness to engage in dialogue with intellectuals in other cul- 
tural contexts, must indeed be the fundamental premise upon which the 
production of the kind of knowledge that Alatas proposes must rest. 

This brings us to two essential and critical cultural and social scienti- 
fic activities that I think those interested in alternative discourse in so- 
cial sciences must pay attention to, namely the tasks of translation and 
interpretation. 

Last but not least is the need to take account of the work and intellectual 
contributions of individuals, groups and institutions beyond academia 
as part of the effort to foster a space for alternative social-science dis- 
courses in Asia. Those spearheading discussion of issues affecting the 
lives of indigenous peoples in Asia and their knowledge systems, as also 
scholars who work on religions such as Catholicism and Buddhism, seem 
to be moving in the directions signalled by Alatas. For instance, Asian 
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Catholic scholars and activists have made a major contribution to vema- 
cularising theology by challenging the tenets of an orthodox Vatican- 
centred (Eurocentric) theology. 

Alternative discourses in Asian social sciences is a must for any- 
one committed to developing Asian scholarship that is culturally self- 
reflexive and open to dialogue with other cultural contexts. Whether you 
are an Asian scholar, researcher, academic, activist or someone occupy- 
ing an ‘in-between’ position and still remains uneasy about the Euro- 
American legacies within the social sciences, this book will address your 
concerns. 


Centre for Southeast Asian Studies (CSEAS) M. NADARAJAH 
Kyoto University, Japan 


Maro RUTTEN, Rural capitalists in Asia: A comparative analysis in Indonesia 
and Malaysia. New York: Routledge Curzon Press, 2003. xii + 269 
pp. Plates, maps, notes, bibliography, index. Rs 5096 (hardcover). 


Fieldwork-based qualitative research in social science is invariably carried 
out in a micro setting. A serious involvement with such empirical research 
requires that the researcher develop a close acquaintance with the site of 
the fieldwork, often over a lifetime. Such an expectation means that the 
expertise of the independent scholar is often confined to a limited em- 
pirical area, precluding wider comparisons and the theoretical gains that 
they allow. Mario Rutten’s book tries to defy this commonsense and, to 
a large extent, succeeds in doing so. 

As the title of the book suggests, the study focuses on the ‘rural cap- 
italists’ of Asia. The data for the study was collected by the author from 
three different settings in South and Southeast Asia—India, Malaysia 
and Indonesia. His focus was to ‘compare business strategies and social 
behaviour’ of ‘rural capitalists’ coming from different settings in Asia 
and belonging to diverse ethnic groups—the landowning Hindu Patidars 
of rural Gujarat, the combine harvesters of Chinese and Malay ethnic 
origins in Malaysia, and the Muslim iron founders of rural Java, Indonesia. 

Rutten comes out with some very interesting findings. He questions 
popular assumptions about the rural entrepreneur of Asia as well as the 
manner in which the Asian experience of industrialisation is compared 
with the ‘classical’ experience of the West in sociological and historical 
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literature on the subject. For example, it is widely assumed in such writ- 
ings that early entrepreneurs in Asia somehow lacked the qualities of 
their counterparts in West European countries where modern industry 
first appeared. It is partly because of this ‘lack’, according to popular 
belief, that Asian economic development was relatively slow compared 
with the West. 

Such an assumption not only misrepresents the Asian capitalist, but 
also stereotypes the early capitalists of the West. Recent research clearly 
shows that there was no single homogenous class of entrepreneurs in the 
West. The social origins of the early Western capitalists varied signifi- 
cantly across regions and, in totality, they were not very different from 
those found by Rutten on his field sites in South and Southeast Asia. 

The author also found some interesting similarities in the business 
strategies and lifestyles of all three groups of Asian rural capitalists. 
Despite divergences between cultures and political contexts, the early 
entrepreneurs in these three settings tended to diversify investments as a 
strategy of avoiding risk. He also observed a similarity in the social organ- 
isation of business, with kinship and extended family networks acting as 
the avenues through which these entrepreneurs expanded their activities. 

At the social level, entrepreneurs in all three settings tended to display 
their achievements through changes in consumption and lifestyle. The 
increasing involvement of rural households with the non-agricultural 
economy was also related to their distancing themselves from the social 
and political life of the village through forms of ‘social climbing’. In the 
case of Gujarat, for example, the Patidar Patels dominated the political 
and social institutions of the village. However, as they moved away from 
agriculture, they also began to withdraw from the village Panchayats and 
lost interest in the welfare of the village. The democratisation of local- 
level political institutions also aided this process since the numerically 
preponderant lower castes came to be more powerful. Their diversification 
into the non-agricultural economy gave the Patidars an opportunity to 
move away from the village, where, with the disintegration of older struc- 
tures of power and patronage, their authority was fast eroding. Even when 
they continued to live in the village, they began to see themselves as part 
of the urban elite, the regional or even national middle-classes. Their 
children went to the town to study and sought occupations that would take 


them out of the village permanently. 
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The primary concern of Rutten’s work is to understand the nature of + 
entrepreneurship in the larger context of industrialisation in Asia. But ~ 
his data and discussions are as relevant to understanding what is happen- 
ing to the village in India and in other parts of Asia as they are to the pri- 
mary objectives of his study. Rural capitalists in Asia will be found useful 
by scholars -with diverse interests and academic persuasions. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University SURINDER S. JODHKA 
New Delhi 


CECILIA VAN HOLLEN, Birth on the threshold: Childbirth and modernity in 
south India. New Delhi: Zubaan (an associate of Kali for Women), + 


2003. xv + 295 pp. Maps, notes, appendices, bibliography, glossary, 
index. Rs 350 (hardcover). 


This book deals with biological reproduction as a crucial object of inquiry 
and examines the way in which individuals and communities (re)con- 
stitute their conception of childbirth. Taking Tamil Nadu as its regional 
focus, it explores the impact of modemity on childbirth practices and the 
ways in which Tamil women have negotiated available choices in birthing 
options. Thus the title plays not just with the sense of beginning that birth 
entails, but also with the transient, in-between spaces from which women 
assess and make decisions in favour of ‘modem’ or ‘traditional’ reproduc- 
tive practices. 

For many women, the experience of giving birth becomes a key site 
from which they encounter the ways in which modernity impacts upon 
‘traditional’ practices. Often, the chosen option does not signify an un- 
equivocal preference for ‘purely’ modern or local/traditional practices; 
in fact, the book offers a rich account of the blending of biomedical forms 
of childbirth with traditional practices in Tamil Nadu to create distinctive, 
hybrid forms of modem birth. 

The spread of modernity across the globe has impacted upon prevailing 
childbirth practices in most parts of world. However, as the book points 
out, since modemity is always ‘interpreted and acted upon in unique ways 
at the microphysical level by individual actors, collectivities and institu- __r 


- 


tions’, the adoption of modern biomedicalised notions about childbirth ~ 
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can never prevail as a monolithic standard. The book presents vivid in- 
sights into how, by reconstituting cultural constructions of gender, preg- 
nancy and maternity, modern biomedical forms of healthcare have led 
to shifts in perceptions of women’s bodies and reproduction (p. 116). 

These shifts throw up challenging choices, but also display multiple 
contextual variations. In such circumstances, the reasons for selecting 
an option might be as significant as the choice. Thus, van Hollen lucidly 
shows how the power of modem discourses often renders the choice of 
childbirth options into a way of symbolically identifying oneself or one’s 
family as ‘modem’ or ‘developed’ (p. 210). However, as the author points 
out, people have to negotiate and straddle divergent systems of meaning, 
and so modern medicine never prevails completely over local practices 
(p. 3). Moreover, the cultural reconfiguration of childbirth as a result of 
its biomedicalisation is never simply unidirectional, for the reshaping of 
women’s understanding of birth in multiple ways often leads to what 
the book terms ‘disputed conceptualizations’. For instance, the author’s 
ethnography shows how some women in Tamil Nadu believed that the 
use of biomedical drugs such as oxytocin, administered to induce labour 
pains, enhanced their shakti, while others believed such drugs would ac- 
tually deplete their inner shakti (p. 140). 

The book also points out (pp. 213-14) interesting differences between 
perceptions of biomedicalised childbirth among Western feminist scholars 
and women in Tamil Nadu. Whereas Western feminists have criticised 
the biomedical model as primarily epitomising the male-dominated pro- 
fessional domain of health science, poor and lower-caste women in Tamil 
Nadu were more concemed about the various levels of discrimination 
that they encountered while accessing technologically advanced health- 
care options. The difference is quite stark: while Western feminists might 
reject biomedicine as a male-dominated sphere of intervention into a 
‘quintessentially’ female experience, women in Tamil Nadu rarely disap- 
proved of biomedicine as a form of treatment in these terms. In the latter 
context, even when women opted for alternative forms of childbirth in 
preference to hospital treatment, their choices cannot be seen as simply 
opposed to biomedicine; if anything, they may represent a desire to resist 
the discriminatory terms on which they have to access hospital facilities. 

To conclude, the book marks a complex story told by the women of 
Tamil Nadu, whose voices are used to interrogate the roles of colonialist 
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and postcolonial developmental paradigms in defining childbirth for Indian 
women. Working with an implicit comparison of Western and Indian 
contexts, its ethnography also offers inputs for more sustained cross- 
cultural inquiries. The book also valuably outlines means for critical 
feminists to intervene into the domain of reproductive rights in ways that 
remain mindful of parameters of marginality, such as caste, class and 
race. 


Department of Sociology SUCHITA CHAKRABORTY 
University of Delhi 


MARTHA ALTER CHEN, ed. Widows in India: Social neglect and public action. 
New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1998. 455 pp. Tables, figures, notes, 
references, appendices, index. Rs 495 (hardcover). 


The plight of widows in India is a recognised social tragedy, yet person- 
alised accounts of the social and economic conditions of widows have 
seldom informed policies or promoted public action. With articles based 
on empirical and historical work, the book under review promises to 
provide a better understanding of the living conditions of widows across 
social and religious backgrounds, in order to-suggest action to support 
this valuable social group. The volume draws upon testimonies of widows 
from different parts of the country as well as from women activists who 
work with widows and single women. The narrative testimonies are part 
of a workshop organised pridr to the conference, deliberations from which 
also feature in the book. 

The volume focuses on six aspects: namely, the ideology of widow- 
hood, the demographics of widowhood, the property rights of widows, 
the social security of widows, poverty and employment in widowhood, 
and public action relating to widows. It contains a comprehensive selec- 
tion of essays by different authors, covering a range of conventional and 
not 80 conventional issues—from the material structure of widowhood, 
to sexuality, to a discussion of widows-as-daughters and the conflict with 
widows-as-daughters-in-law in terms of property rights and economic 
security. The essays examine the social and economic conditions of widows, 
pensions and social security, poverty and employment, all of which have 
an impact on the status and identity of widows in society. Highlighting 
various perspectives on widowhood and public action in different parts 
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of the country, the chapters provide an in-depth analysis of and detailed 
data on the way the vulnerability of women increases when their marital 
status changes from married to widowed. The final section comments on 
recent efforts to support widows by bringing about a shift towards more 
progressive attitudes and policies. A set of recommendations for future 
action, policy and research, placed in the appendix, further enhances 
the utility of this volume. 

The book engages the reader by identifying ‘the critical links between 
the predicament of Indian widows, the situation of Indian women more 
generally and a wide range of patriarchal institutions’ . It raises the crucial 
issue of improving widows’ lives by confronting gender inequalities. It 
prompts the reader to consider attitudes and measures that can ensure 
that widows enjoy greater economic, social and emotional security, while 
helping them become a part of the social mainstream. While voicing 
concern over the deprivations faced by Indian widows in their daily lives 
may be easy, given their large numbers and rapidly growing proportions 
within an ageing population alongside increasing life expectancies, the 
task of improving their living conditions in concrete ways is an immensely 
challenging one. Trends that point towards the increasing feminisation 
of the senior population make the social neglect suffered by widows in 
our country a daunting problem. 

Past failure to review the deprivation associated with widowhood with- 
in the discourses on poverty alleviation, public and policy debates or 
social security programmes in India renders this book an especially 
valuable resource. The case studies included open up new frontiers, while 
also highlighting the need to build on the gradual improvement in public 
opinion on issues that affect the life conditions of widows. Thanks to the 
efforts of several NGOs and women’s groups, at present one can speak 
of a coordinated campaign to push for the changes needed at both the 
level of social attitudes and that of bureaucratic or legal procedures to 
ensure measures that will protect widows’ social rights and economic 
entitlements. By contextualising discrimination against widows and issues 
pertaining to their economic rights, such as property and inheritance en- 
titlements and pension provisions, within a range of patriarchal practices 
such as patrilineal inheritance, patrilocal residence and a gendered div- 
ision of labour, the book successfully creates a platform for better policies 
that will address widowhood as a concer within the socio-economic 
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planning process. The interest generated by the book will hopefully con- 
tinue to raise a number of critical issues not only for research but also 
for social action and policy. 


Maitreyi College MALA KAPUR SHANKARDASS 
University of Delhi 


SusHIL MrrraL and Geng Tuurssy, eds. The Hindu world. New York: 
Routledge, 2004. ix + 657 pp. Figures, notes, references, index. Rs 1350 
(hardcover). 


By current estimates there are about 850 million Hindus in India, 37 mil- 
lion in other South Asian countries and another 15 million elsewhere in 
the world (nearly 2 million in the US alone), spread over six continents. 
Adding up the numbers, it works out to at least one Hindu among every 
six persons in the world. Virtually all of them ‘practise’ Hinduism in some 
measure in one form or another. The Hindu presence in Southeast Asia 
goes back to the beginning of the Common Era, but elsewhere (outside 
South Asia) it is about a couple of hundred years old. Besides the diaspora, 
Hinduism has also emerged since the 1970s as a religion of choice for 
some non-Indians (particularly in the West); their numbers are very small 
but their presence is noticeable in such far-flung cities as New York, 
Moscow and Manila. In the circumstances, interest in Hinduism as a re- 
ligion and a way of life has been on the upswing among Hindus as well 
as the intellectually curious. Courses on Hinduism are taught in univer- 
sities worldwide. Consequently, demand for scholarly monographs, gen- 
eral introductory works and books of reference has grown rather rapidly. 

The Hindu world, the book under review, is an outstanding contribution 
to this growing corpus on Hinduism. It shares with most other general 
works a heavy emphasis on textual rather than ethnographical sources; 
both the editors as well as nineteen of the twenty-four contributors are 
professors of theology or history or philosophy of religion; the others are 
three anthropologists, a cultural geographer and a scholar of languages. 

The scope of the volume is described by the editors in a short intro- 
duction (Bhumika), in which they identify the broad thematic rubrics. 
Julius Lipner writes in the lead essay (the only one with an English title): 
‘An important aim of this book is precisely to give some idea of what we 
can say more or less confidently about Hinduism as a religiocultural 
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phenomenon, based on the available evidence and on increasingly sophis- 
ticated methodologies of cross-cultural understanding’ (p. 13). Cross- 
cultural understandings have to maintain a crucial balance between the 
view from within and the view from without. The starting point, as ethno- 
sociologists advise us, should be a native category of thought, which 
may then be confronted with appropriate categories from other settings. 
The editors, Mittal and Thursby (an Indian and an American respectively), 
invited the contributors to focus on classical (brahmanical) categories of 
thought: this is evident from the chapter headings being all in Sanskrit, 
ranging from Alaya (for temples), anna (food) and dshrama (stage of 
life) to samskdra (rites of passage), firtha (place of pilgrimage) and varna. 
The focus is exclusively, or primarily, on the classical textual tradition. 
Even the anthropologists among the contributors (Khare, Marriott, 
Wadley) locate their essays in this tradition, and ethnography provides a 
secondary text. The point, then, is that cross-cultural understandings re- 
main implicit in these essays, but they are present: the facts that only 
four of the contributors are Hindu Indians (Bhardwaj, Deshpande, Khare, 
Narayanan), living and teaching outside India (in the UK and the US) 
and that all the essays are written in English, their titles notwithstanding, 
ensures this. 

This book begins with Lipner’s excellent essay, arguing against those 
authors who have described Hinduism as a fabrication of the colonial 
times. He calls it ‘a polycentric phenomenon’, growing, changing and 
decaying since about 1200 sce, rather like a banyan tree. An important 
point that many contributors make repeatedly is that there is no denying 
the fact of continuity in the Hindu religio-cultural tradition. The Vedas 
are not dead, and nor is Sanskrit: both are vital sources of the tradition. 
In the words of Patton (p. 50), the Vedas enjoy a ‘foundational longevity’. 

In Part [, four chapters on the textual tradition (the Vedas, Upanishads, 
Puranas and epics) lay the foundation of the argument. Part III, comprising 
four essays on theistic traditions (Shaiva, Shakta, Vaishnava and Bhakti), 
brings out the plurality of the religious heritage of the Hindus. The elem- 
ents of both continuity and plurality are further elaborated in Part IV, 
with four essays on the cosmic order and the human goals: dharma, artha, 
kdma and moksha. In Part V, the authors attend to social action and social 
structure, with essays on karma, samskdra, varna and jati, and dshrama. 
The discussion of varna and jati by Marriott further refines his approach 
to the subject, which moves away from the priestly (ritualistic) tradition 
to the metaphysical (guna theory). 
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The able discussion of dshrama (Kaelber) includes the topics of family, 
houscholdership and renunciation. It acknowledges the ‘centrality’ of 
the institution of the family in Vedic society (p. 385) and in our times 
(p. 400). About the only major criticism I have of this volume is of the 
editorial decision not to include a separate essay on the householder and 
his alter ego, the renouncer. The subject is of no less importance than 
ashrama, varna, jati and grdma, and the available literature (Indological 
as well ethnographical) is voluminous. The village (grdma) is discussed 
by Wadley, but her essay has not been included in the part on socials 
structure; it is grouped with the chapters on food, temples and pilgrimages 
(Part VI). 

The final part contains learned discussions of linguistic and philosoph- 
ical traditions, the topic being language, bhäshä (Deshpande), darshana 
(Grimes) and kdla (Kloetzli and Hiltebeital). The last chapter on time 
does indeed address the issue of cross-civilisational perspectives (even 
though briefly) that the opening essay introduces. Moreover, like nearly 
all the other essays, this one too brings out the enormous variety of 
conceptual categories and approaches to study within the Indic traditions. 

The Hindu world is an innovatively conceived, carefully structured 
and authoritatively written Volume of essays. The scholarly discussion 
stays at a high level most of the time. Nearly all the essays are written 
lucidly enough to be accessible to the educated general reader. What it 
offers is so much that to draw attention to what it does not offer (beyond 
what I wrote above) would be churlish. The reader must remember that 
this is not the book that a group of social scientists (sociologists, cultural 
anthropologists, political scientists, and so on) would have written, but 
it is a book that even they can ill afford to ignore. The Hindu world is to 
be judged for what it is, and as such it is a very rich volume. The editors 
are to be congratulated on their achievement. The volume will, I am sure, 
have a long life. 


Institute of Economic Growth T.N. MADAN 
New Delhi 


T.N. Maran, Images of the world: Essays on religion, secularism and 
culture. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2006. xii + 398 pp. Notes, 
references, index. Rs 595 (hardcover). 


T.N. Madan is one of the few well-known Indian sociologists with an 
abiding interest in research on the sociology of religion. This volume, 


J 
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which brings together work on religion, traditions and secularism, com- 
prises thirteen articles written between 1987 and 2005. The essays are 
divided into four sections: religion and secularism, religious and secular 
identities, religious traditions and values, and finally cultural traditions 
and conceptual categories. Together, they traverse many issues of excep- 
tional importance in Indian society today: modernity, the freedom of re- 
ligion and the fate of secularism in post-Independence India, religion 
and ethnicity (including with reference to Kashmir) and individualism 
and holism. One section looks at the conceptual categories within Indic 
religions, including those of the householder tradition, the idea of death, 
the concept of a Hindu ‘world order’ and Sanskritisation. 

The first section presents Madan’s longstanding views on the idea of 
secularism and its relevance for modern India. He asserts that religion 
has shown no inclination to disappear from the stage of modemity, what- 
ever might have been claimed in the past. Ideas on the freedom of religion 
and secularism are largely absent from India’s religious traditions. The 
Western understanding of secularism has not and will not work in India, 
for any idea of the secular in the Indian context will have to take religion 
seriously and not dismiss it to the margins of public life. In the South 
Asian context, secularism must be understood, Madan argues, as ‘inter- 
religious understanding’ (p. 72). Only then may it have some hope of 
SUCCESS. 

The second section deals with issues of ethnicity. Madan suggests 
that though the concept of ethnicity had not been employed in the Indian 
context earlier, it is of considerable use today, especially in understanding 
and describing situations in which power is a key variable. Bangladesh, 
Punjab and Kashmir are discussed: Each of these contexts represents 
varying degrees of ‘success’ in terms of ethnic mobilisation. In Kashmir 
in particular, Madan argues that language alone is insufficient to forg- 
ing or signifying a collective identity. On the notion of kashmirtyat, he 
quotes Agha Shahid Ali: ‘But the mutual need of the Pandit and Muslim 
is so deep it can tum bitter../Your memory gets in the way of my memory’ 
(p. 175). 

The third section looks largely at values within Indic religions. Madan 
considers the long traditions of secularism and pluralism on the Indian 
subcontinent, as manifested particularly in the unifying Sant tradition, 
but he looks at the range of Indic religions and rarely confines himself 
to discussing Hinduism alone. For, as he says, ‘Whether one is a Jain, 
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Buddhist or Hindu, Christian, Muslim or Zoroastrian, or Sikh, India is 
home’ (p. 207). Chapter 9 reasserts the centrality of the householder within 
Hindu society. The householder treads the middle ground between the 
sanyasi and the bhogi, combining well-being with temperance. Despite 
the fact that the renouncer is often paid the greater attention, the house- 
holder is not to be dismissed as an unimpressive figure. For the life he 
embodies is, in the Hindu worldview, ‘the good life’ par excellence 
(p. 262). The next chapter looks at death from different religious per- 
spectives. In particular, Madan argues, the modern attitude to death de- 
creases the person’s autonomy while it increases the control of specialists 
and authorities. Death lacks dignity, even as one lives under its shadow. 
Traditional perspectives, in contrast, tend to separate the ‘good’ from the 
‘bad’ death, the ‘good’ death being one where there is some control over 
this arbitrary and inescapable biological occurrence. The modem attitude 
could benefit from learning about the affirmation of ‘life’ and ‘death’ 
that is present in traditional perspectives, whether Jain or Hindu or even 
Christian. The last chapter in this section is on the sociology of Hinduism. 
This chapter, also the text of the Srinivas Memorial Lecture given in 
Jammu in 2005, has Madan ‘reading backwards from Srinivas to Weber’ 
to argue for a balance between the ‘field’ and the ‘text’ in the analysis of 
religion. 

The final section deals with cultural and civilisational comparisons. 
Chapter 11 evaluates Dumont’s comparative method and argues that, 
despite the many problems in his exposition, Dumont’s approach has 
much to offer. It enables the understanding of particular cultures without 
abandoning the possibility of larger cross-cultural comparisons. Thus it 
deepens understanding and does not hold to the view that cultures are 
insulated from each other. Based on fieldwork and historical materials, 
the last chapter works towards an understanding of the private—public 
binary in Western intellectual traditions. He shows that the private and 
the public are best understood as bundles of relations rather than in sub- 
stantive terms, for often social reality defies the attempt to divide it up 
into neat binaries. For instance, he argues, the ‘sacred’, contextualised 
as rangoli patterns etched in front of a house on a narrow street, is not an 
instance of the encroachment of the private upon the public; rather, it 
may be read as demarcating a ‘sacred space’ for all. 

Apart from his very close understanding of Hinduism, Madan’s work 
is distinguished by his strong comparative perspective, which enables him 
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to discuss processes in Indian society and history in a broader comparative 
framework. This is especially welcome given the tendency in many fields 
within Indian sociology and anthropology to either sink into microscopic 
details or resort to high-sounding theory that tends to recede from the 
‘field’. As sociologist and anthropologist and as fieldworker and inter- 
preter of texts, Madan displays considerable ease and expertise, always 
striking a balance between the theoretical and the empirical. At the heart 
of his method is the excellent use of the comparative approach and this 
is, beyond the the other insights of the volume, the most important feature 
of this book. 


Indian Institute of Technology ROWENA ROBINSON 
Mumbai 


Bina AGARWAL, JANE HUMPHRIES and Incrip Rosgyns, eds, Capabilities, 
freedom, and equality: Amartya Sen’s work from a gender perspective. 
New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2006. xiii + 553 pp. Tables, 
figures, notes, references, index. Rs 795 (hardcover). 


Itis now well-accepted that feminist scholarship has successfully deployed 
close and subversive reading to challenge assumptions and conceptual 
frameworks that ‘normalise’ gender biases in a range of social, historical 
and intellectual contexts. Consider Carole Pateman’s interrogation of 
the core concepts of political consent and obligation through a feminist 
interpretation of social-contract theories. In this volume, feminist scholars 
respectfully acknowledge the contributions of a scholar known for his 
commitment to rectifying gender inequality, namely, Amartya Sea. More 
importantly, they proceed to critique and challenge his core concepts, 
tease out their implications and apply them to empirical investigation, 
while also suggesting modifications and possible ways to expand them. 
They thus build upon Sen’s work to foreground the imperative to create 
conditions that will bring about justice and well-being to mitigate the 
systematic discrimination that women have suffered throughout recorded 
history. 

Separately, Nussbaum and Robeyns critique Sen’s notion of capabil- 
ites for being inadequately specific and under-theorised. According to 
Nussbaum, Sen does ‘not endorse a specific list of human capabilities 
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that can both potentially yield a set of measurement tools for a compara- 
tive assessment of the quality of life across contexts and also form the 
basis for a set of fundamental constitutional guarantees. Likewise, Ingrid 
Robeyns emphasises the pragmatic shortcomings in Sen’s approach, as 
it stops short of outlining a well-defined list of capabilities. Both contribu- 
tors attempt to define what such a list might look like. At the conceptual 
level, on the one hand Nussbaum points out that Sen does not specify the 
relative importance of ensuring equality of capability as a social goal; 
on the other, Robeyns emphasises Sen’s unwillingness to indicate whether 
the functioning or capabilities framework can be extended to a consider- 
ation of gender inequalities or to identify ways to assess the significance 
of different capabilities. 

Further, many contributors take issue with Sen’s notion of freedom. 
Nussbaum argues that Sen tends not to see the possible conflict implicit 
within a simple and simultaneous endorsement of the plurality of values 
and freedom. Thus, while the concept of freedom has many positive con- 
notations, it also possesses negative dimensions. For example, some kinds 
of freedom may be hardly central to political justice, some others even 
absolutely bad, while still others (such as male freedom) would need to 
be curtailed to ensure gender justice. Arguing that the language of freedom 
is misleading if it exemplifies human capabilities in isolation from other 
values such as democracy, respect and friendship, Des Gasper and Irene 
van Staveren call for a more engaged and substantive notion of freedom. 
From another standpoint, Christine Koggel argues that Sen’s suggestion 
that women’s agency expanded through paid employment outside the home 
is limited in that it fails to account for the ways in which agency and 
work are mediated by a number of local and global factors. The inter- 
action between forces of global power and local systems of oppression 
can inhibit this agency by affecting the opportunities, earnings and work 
environments of women. Next, Stanley Engerman Points out that, as the 
literature on slavery makes evident, the choice between freedom and 
‘unfreedom is neither simple nor unambiguous. The end of the institution 
of slavery did herald an expansion of human capabilities and enhanced 
freedom; however, as instances of voluntary slavery or the willingness 
to live with domestic abuse may show, low levels of income still compel 
tradeoffs between freedoms. Elizabeth Anderson’s engaging essay ad- 
dresses Sen’s support of democracy, but notes that democracy has failed 
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to eradicate deprivation among significant sections among women, the 
poor and the lower castes. Remedial action would need to provide for 
the representation of sections whose capabilities have been impaired by 
their political invisibility. The idea here would be not to promote sectional 
representation but to build a democracy able to serve the interests of all 
sections and to mobilise local positional knowledge for shared ends. 
Similarly, Sen’s neglect of the background circumstances of unequal 
power is a matter of some concern: building on literature on the household, 
Vegard Iversen suggests that the capabilities approach should accommo- 
date the ways in which the outcomes of an individual’s opportunities to 
achieve well-being can be, perhaps, adversely influenced by the fallback 
positions and bargaining skills of other members of her or his household. 


C In a parallel argument, Marianne Hill takes the view that unless the cap- 


abilities approach addresses the issue of social power and of how the 
institutionalisation of social relationships impinges upon women’s lives, 
its analysis of well-being is necessarily incomplete. 

Beutelspacher, Martelo and Garcia interrogate Sen’s notions of devel- 
opment and well-being through an exploration of family-planning policies 
in Mexico. Suggesting that policies commonly accepted as being bene- 
ficial for women may not in fact work in their interest, they stress that 
women’s well-being can be facilitated only when women participate in 
making decisions. While Sakiko Fukuda-Parr’s essay foregrounds Sen’s 
contribution to the design of a human development index, Klasen and 
Wink focus on developing an appropriate methodology to verify Sen’s 
hypothesis that systematic gender bias has led to over a 100 million “miss- 
ing’ women in the developing world. 

Also included are some of Sen’s most pertinent essays and two inter- 
views with Sen. As a critical and engaged response to the work of an 
internationally celebrated intellectual and scholar whose writings have 
also provided inputs for public policy, the volume represents an extremely 
valuable exercise. The editors are to be congratulated for putting together 
a number of serious essays that interrogate Sen’s central concepts of 


capabilities, freedom and equality from a gender perspective. 


Department of Political Science NEERA CHANDHOKE 
University of Delhi 
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STEVEN I. WILKINSON, ed., Religious politics and communal violence (Crit-. 
ical issues in Indian politics series; general editors Kanti Bajpeyi, 
F.R. Frankel and Zoya Hasan). New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
2005. viii + 446 pp. Tables, figures, notes, references, appendix. 
Rs 695 (hardcover). 


Violence against religious minorities continues to be a major threat to 
Indian democracy. After 1947, separatist Muslim politics lost much of 
its following in India, but over the years, a virulent Hindu identitarian 
politics has emerged as a formidable ideological entity and a key force 
in Indian politics. Earlier scholarly differences over whether to regard 
communalism as an ideology or solely as a kind of politics had palled by 
the late 1980s. The rise of the Hindu right wing in these years made it 
increasingly clear that the vigorous advancement of communal politics 
needed to draw its mass political appeal from a core set of ideological 
beliefs and ‘truths’. Since the mid-1960s, Hindu communalism has also 
attempted to build strong transnational ties. The Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS) and its allied organisations have worked to ideologically 
bind Hindus all over the world into a transnational network that embraces 
RSS—VHP (Viswa Hindu Parishad) units in parts of Africa, the United 
States and Britain. 

On the other hand, until recently, the rise of an overseas Islamic funda- 
mentalism had not elicited much public support among Indian Muslims. 
After the ruthless, state-backed anti-Muslim violence in Gujarat in 2002, 
however, there was evidence of growing support among Muslim youth 
in Gujarat and Maharashtra for international Islamic fundamentalist 
networks. However, this did not result in the rise of a politically aggressive 
Muslim communalism in India; on the contrary, Muslim religious politics 
has been forced to go further on the defensive. The ties between a small 
section of the community and overseas fundamentalism has made the 
Muslim community more vulnerable, insecure, likely to be discriminated 
against and dubbed as ‘terrorists’. All this shows that if before the mid-80s 
the term “communalism’ referred to the hate-driven politics practised by 
sections of any religious community in India, the most blatant and lethal 
instances of communal politics and violence in the recent past have been 
tied to the rise of Hindu majoritarianism under the ideological banner of 
‘Hindutva’. Therefore, majoritarianism might be a more appropriate ru- 
bric to analyse current manifestations of communalism. One of the major 
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aims of this edited volume is to revisit this history and reassess some of 
these issues, either in a direct or an implicit way. 

This edited volume seeks to bring together several articles on com- 
munal violence and inter-community social relations published between 
the late 1970s and 2002. Most of the articles focus on specific locales, 
such as a town or village where communal riots had erupted. Many of 
the articles are based on extensive etlinographic or field research meant 
to arrive at causal explanations for these riots or to understand why riots 
may not have occurred in certain other settings. Several papers seek to 
raise the question of why religious issues assume political salience at 
particular junctures by demonstrating, through reference to concrete in- 
stances, how communal politics actually operates. 

In his introduction, Wilkinson argues that religious politics is primarily 
driven by instrumentalist calculations rather than by primordialist con- 
cerns. Most often, agents who seek to advance religious politics are mo- 
tivated by the economic or political incentives that such participation 
promises, rather than by any deeply held religious concerns or beliefs. 
Foregrounding the role of elected governments in preventing and contain- 
ing communal violence, Wilkinson argues in support of a strong mutual 
link between a high level of electoral competition and a lower incidence 
of communal riots, ostensibly because, in principle, the competition for 
support from minority communities would lead contending political 
parties to offer measures to ensure their security. This might be the way 
things ought to work in theory; however, the several instances of blatant 
government support towards upper-caste or Hindu communal violence 
targeting political or religious minorities make it difficult to invest any 
degree of faith in the supposed neutrality of political parties or state 
agencies. Nevertheless, by this token, Wilkinson maintains that states 
with low levels of electoral competition have been more prone to com- 
munal violence. While this perspective may partially explain the case of 
Gujarat in 2002, it cannot, for instance, account for the state of communal 
relations in West Bengal, where a Left Front under the CPM (Communist 
Party—Marxist) leadership has remained electorally dominant for ap- 
proximately four decades. Within this scenario, Bengal politics has been 
characterised by a low level of political competition as well as a low 
degree of dependence on minorities for the Left Front to maintain itself 
-in power, particularly in comparison to ruling parties in some other states. 
Yet West Bengal remains one of the Indian states where communal noting 
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in the post-1947 period has been merely sporadic, allowing religious 
minorities to feel relatively secure. In order to explain anti-minority vio- 
lence or its absence in either Gujarat, Bengal or elsewhere, therefore, 
one would need to take into account the way the historical intersections 
between economic strata, politically dominant groups and ideological 
currents have evolved in these regions. 

Among others, the collection includes articles by Paul Brass, Lowell 
Martin Bookman, Ashutosh Varshney, Pramod Kumar, Shail Mayaram, 
Teesta Setalvad, Christophe Jaffrelot and Ghanshyam Shah. Analysing a 
rape incident in a town in Meerut district, Brass points out the ways in 
which colonial discourses on Hindu—Muslim relations and differences 
continue to structure events and responses involving members of the two 
communities. Significantly, such discourses frequently tarnish official 
perceptions of such conflicts, leading authorities to interpret local events 
as communal riots even when the events are not seen as such by the people 
themselves. 

In his essay, Bookman concludes that whereas opportunities for more 
intimate and everyday interactions in small rural communities led to a 
greater sense of a local common culture, in contrast, urban centres seem 
more prone to communal tensions because of the depleted possibilities 
within urban life for maintaining a sense of a shared common culture. 
Kumar’s contribution identifies a series of factors—including haphazard 
urbanisation, the clustering or ghettoisation of religious or caste groups 
in urban spaces, the political use of religious symbols and other forms of 
communal appeal, and the fierce economic competition impelled by con- 
ditions of scarcity—as creating sufficient conditions for communal rioting 
in towns. Setalvad’s analysis of the brutal killing of Muslims as a sequel 
to the Godhra incidents forcefully brings out that the economically well- 
placed Muslim community in Gujarat was not just subjected to horrific 
levels of violence, injury and death, but as a result was also systematically 
crippled in economic terms. Clearly suggesting that the destruction of 
Muslims lives, livelihoods and property was economically motivated, 
she describes the post-Godhra carnage as an organised state crime per- 
petrated by the chief minister and his government to advance their party’s 
Hindutva agenda. 

The book also contains an appendix that comprehensively lists stat- 
istics and other details about towns in the subcontinent where communal 
riots have occurred. For Pakistan and Bangladesh, these listings pertain 
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to the pre-1947 period. This is useful material for all those endeavour- 
ing to understand inter-community relations and the politics of religion 
in South Asia. Despite scope for disagreement with some of the arguments 
that the book advances, the volume remains a balanced one, combining 
empirical studies, conceptual analyses and theoretical formulations from 
a range of academic, ideological and political positions relevant to the 
study of religious politics and communalism in India. 


University of Hyderabad MANJARI KATJU 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MANPOWER RESEARCH, Reform and employment. 
New Delhi: Concept Publishing Company, 2002. xxx + 599 pp. Tables, 
figures, notes, references, index. Rs 750 (hardcover). 


This book is a collection of fifteen papers, many of which are contribu- 
tions by distinguished scholars to their respective fields. All of them 
were presented at the National Seminar on ‘Economic Reform and Em- 
ployment in the Indian Economy’ organised by the Institute of Applied 
Manpowér Research (IAMR), New Delhi, in March 2001. The seminar 
proceedings are also included, providing insight into the array of macro 
and micro issues raised at the sessions. Combining national and state- 
level analyses, the book addresses a host of issues pertaining to the reforms 
programme and the WTO (World Trade Organization) regime, including 
efforts to assess shifts in growth performance, labour markets, employ- 
ment, poverty and social-sector allocations. 

Essays in the volume are arranged in four theme-wise sections. Section 
I contains four papers that take a broad view of economic policy, employ- 
ment and poverty issues. Examining regional and sectoral disparities in 
growth performance, Ashok Mathur concludes that a high pace of overall 
growth relying on tertiarisation cannot be sustainable over the long term 
if it is not backed by simultaneous industrial and agricultural growth. 
The next two contributions, those by Arup Mitra and the joint paper by 
Lalit and Sudha Deshpande, focus on employment in organised industry 
and labour markets respectively. The last paper, by Mahender Dev, an- 
alyses the impact of economic reforms on employment and poverty. Con- 
clusions from these papers cumulatively suggest that economic indicators 
for the first decade of reforms contain few signs to proclaim the reforms 
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a success; in particular, up until the time of publication, various meas- 
ures to reduce duties and simplify licensing regimes had failed to attract 
greater levels of private-sector investment. 

The second section, on ‘Social Sectors’, includes four papers on edu- 
cation, health, women’s issues and social security. Noting the need for 
sound qualitative analyses of expenditure on education at the disaggre- 
gated level, P.R. Panchmukhi’s paper investigates the reciprocal linkages 
between economic reforms and educational policies. Gumber’s paper 
focuses on healthcare allocations in the reform period and their equity 
implications to point out the inadequacies of the healthcare system. Nirmala 
Banerjee’s paper scrutinises issues arising out of indicators pointing to 
the rise in employment rates for women in organised manufacturing for 
the post-reforms period. Exploring concerns about social security, the 
last paper, by Alakh Sharma and Piush Antony, emphasises that even 
though the overall pace of employment generation has remained constant 
in the post-reforms period, most of the new jobs have been created in the 
informal sector. The abysmal lack of provisions for insurance and social 
security in the informal sector prompts the conclusion that the quality of 

employment being created in the post-reform period has actually deteri- 
orated. A careful reading of essays here bears out the view that investment 
in significant sectors such as public health cannot be left to market forces; 
rather, the state will need to play a proactive role to restructure existing 
programmes in the light of the changed scenario in the country. 

Section II has three papers on ‘Economic Integration and Employment’. 
The first, by G.K. Chadha, examines the impact of the WTO on rural 
employment by focusing on demand—supply linkages and shifts in market 
trends vis-a-vis different economic sectors. Rajesh Mehta’s paper con- 
siders current multilateral trade agreements with a view to analysing the 
challenges and barriers that industrial manufacturers in developing coun- 
tries face in accessing world markets. The last paper here, by Biplab 
Dasgupta, deals with globalisation and trends in labour standards and 
markets, paying special attention to discriminatory labour standards under 
the WTO regime. 

The concluding section, on ‘State Experiences’, has four papers, rela- 
ting to Punjab, Karnataka, Maharashtra and Assam respectively. Pointing 
out the decline in employment and growth on account of the drastic cuts 
in public investment, S.S. Gill recommends the need to create non-farm 
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employment in rural Punjab. R.S. Deshpande highlights the problems of 
intermittent growth and stagnation in Karnataka and goes on to recom- 
mend fresh policy initiatives in the areas of land reforms, democratic 
decentralisation and well-designed anti-poverty programmes in the state. 
Ajit Kamik’s paper evaluates Maharashtra’s not entirely successful efforts 
towards implementing fiscal balancing measures during the 1990s. The 
last paper, by H.S. Dua, brings out how existing low levels af economic 
growth and productivity prevented Assam from benefiting from economic 
reforms, but notes that more recent policy measures have helped alleviate 
this pattern of low growth in the state. 

Overall, this well-organised volume provides an excellent and valuable 
source of materials on various aspects of economic reforms and employ- 
ment that will be useful to students, researchers and policy makers. 


Agricultural Economics Research Centre USHA TUTEJA 
University of Delhi 


GEETI SEN, ed., Where the sun rises when shadows fall: The North-East. 
New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2006. x + 306 pp. Plates, notes. 
Rs 675 (hardcover). 


The task of producing an edited volume on an under-studied region with 
an extremely complex and contentious cultural and political history is a 
challenging one. However, this already difficult task of putting together 
a collection that is both broad-ranging and yet simultaneously incisive 
and coherent in its structure can be made even more difficult if the chosen 
contributions are thematically and qualitatively uneven. In all fairness, 
the editor’s task in this case has been further complicated by the arbitrari- 
ness with which political boundaries within India’s North-East region 
have been drawn up. The inappropriateness of then seeking to club this 
regional complexity under an inane hyphenated label would need to be 
interrogated; unfortunately, it can be unthinkingly reinforced when trans- 
posed upon an intellectual project such as this, which, it would seem, hopes 
to provide a ‘one-stop’ compendium on the North-East frontier region. 
Contributions are arranged in five sections, with somewhat unspecific, 
broad headings. These are on: creation myths and oral narratives; poetry 
from the North-East; cultures in transition; the conflict of identities; and 
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the politics of dissent. Not without potential, this thematic scheme could. 
have been illuminating had it been backed by greater editorial judicious- ~ 
ness in assigning contributions to different sections. For instance, the 
first section on origin myths mysteriously also includes an essay on a 
mythical narrative on ecological concerns. The first two sections are the 
ones that work best; but even here, many crucial questions remain dis- 
regarded. For example, with respect to the first section, several obvious 
questions spring to mind as to why oral narratives remain salient within 
cultures and community life in the North-East of India. However, neither 
the essays nor the editorial interventions throw up a cogent account of the 
significance of such myths within the making of collective memories; 
they also fail to alternatively probe the sociological and political condi- ~ 
tions under which such myths become an important way of offering polit- 
ical resistance. The second section on poetry disappoints also—once again, 
the criteria of selection, the definitions of key terms and the underlying 
patterns within the chosen work, all remain unclarified. Every now and 
again, the reader’s attention is grabbed by a startling line or image. How- 
ever, given the inexplicable editorial reticence, these can elicit no more 
than a passing response. 

The last three sections seek to emphasise how the culture and politics 
of the North-East remain distinct from those of other parts of India. How- 
ever, this reviewer finds it hard to tell why the two photo essays (by Pablo 
Bartholomew and Geeti Sen) were included in the section on ‘Cultures 
in Transition’, where indeed they jostle for space with Nini Lungalang’s 
searing account of violence against women, Temsula Ao’s essay on the 
social and political significance of a Naga villager’s hunt, and some other 
less successful pieces. The sections on ‘Conflict of Identities’ and ‘Politics 
of Dissent’ have a few thought-provoking contributions on the politics 
of race and the ways in which counter-insurgency policies impose a visual 
regime of difference that is at once insidious and discriminatory (Sanjib 
Baruah) and the irreconcilable matrix of problems created around geo- 
graphy, identity politics and the requirements of justice and governance 
in a complex space such as Manipur (Pradip Phanjoubam). Most other 
contributions in these two sections are predictable reproductions of sec- 
ondary material produced in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. They draw heavily on the work of historians and anthropologists _ 
to buttress arguments for some defunct and yet other impossibly vexing 
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projects, such as those of finding unity in diversity within the current pol- 
itical milieu (Patricia Mukhim); of locating a cosmology of the Assamese 
mind (Harekrishna Deka); and of delineating the contours of the Naga 
national struggle (Charles Chasie). The two interviews with Manipuri 
theatre personality Ratan Thiyam and Assamese litterateur Indira Goswami 
could have potentially made up for the almost total silence within national 
public debates regarding culture and the peace processes in the northeast 
of the country. Unfortunately, here too, editorial haziness leaves the reader 
with more unanswered questions than clarity. 

Indeed, the volume could have been opened up a space to, first, dispel 
the shroud of academic and political silence that envelops issues per- 
taining to the North-Eastern frontier states and, second, to rethink many 
clichéd ideas within current discourses on the North-Eastem region. How- 
ever, the failure to exercise greater editorial vision means that this po- 
tential remains disappointingly unfulfilled. 


Panos South Asta SANJAY BARBORA 
Guhawati, Assam 


PurusHoTTAM G. PATEL, Reading acquisition in India: Models of learning 
and dyslexia (Research in applied linguistics, Vol. 6). New Delhi: Sage 
Publications, 2004. 172 pp. Tables, figures, plates, references, biblio- 
graphy, glossary, indexes. Rs 395 (hardcover). 


This book examines the role of sound-based learning in the acquisition 
and impairment of oral reading and reading comprehension skills in India. 
The author’s methodological approach (p. 29) draws on phonology, psy- 
cholinguistics, cognitive neuroscience and the anthropology of literacy. 
The study utilises findings from field research conducted over a decade, 
between 1987 and 1999, among a group of Gujarati children studying in 
the primary grades in selected government and private schools in Vadodara 
city. 

Gujarati belongs to the Indo-Aryan language family. Like many other 
languages of India, it makes use of a script derived from the ancient Indian 
writing system known as Brahmi in which the syllable (akshara) is the 
basic unit. The author argues that both the linguistic organisation of the 
script and the cultural context in which it is used influence the acquisition 
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of reading skills. Therefore, much of the introduction is devoted to ex- 
plaining concepts such as akshara and its prosodic unit, called maatra. 

Chapters 1—4 delineate the linguistic principles governing writing sys- 
tems. The author argues that the ancient Indian oral traditions provided 
ample opportunity for demarcating syllable-sized units in a wide variety 
of genres, such as the recitation of Vedic hymns, wedding songs and lan- 
guage games. Chapters 5 and 6 provide a succinct summary of the neuro- 
linguistic bases of reading and a description of some of the dominant 
models of reading acquisition developed in the Western world. Chapter 7 
provides limited information on certain pedagogic aspects of the Gujarati 
script. Chapters 8, 9, 10 and 11 describe and discuss the empirical findings 
from the author’s research. The concluding chapter argues that research 
on developmental dyslexia that looks at the failure of children born and 
raised in an environment of poverty to acquire reading skills must nec- 
essarily consider extra-neurolinguistic factors (p. 146). 

This book is a welcome addition to dyslexia studies, a subsidiary field 
of psycholinguistics. Hitherto this field has been dominated by Anglo- 
centric models and theories of reading and writing based pomarily on 
alphabetic scripts. Besides drawing readers’ attention to non-alphabetic 
scripts such as Brahmi and its derivatives, the book highlights the need 
for models and theories that address issues of what reading and writing 
really mean within the specific worlds of children from non-middle class 
socio-economic backgrounds. A major observation made in this book is 
that disadvantaged children from scheduled caste groups might be handi- 
capped in terms of processing auditorily presented information (p. 138). 
According to the author, the poor inter-linkages between the auditory 
mechanism and orthographictexicalsemantic subsystems (the written 
word and its meaning representations) might hamper reading acquisition 
among children. This, in turn, is said to impoverish the repertoire of 
mentally held lexical-semantic representations, resulting in poor oral 
reading and spelling errors. The underlying ‘premise is that, in addition 
to deprivations resulting from their family backgrounds of low literacy 
and poor nutritional status, children from non-mainstream backgrounds 
are additionally deprived of exposure to oral traditions associated with 
Vedic recitals (see p. 111). 

However, such an argument would require an in-depth sociological 
enquiry, towards which the present study does not provide adequate em- 
pirical support. To make these claims, the enquiry would need to have 
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enumerated the caste status of respondents to capture the nature and char- 
acteristics of deprivation and discrimination experienced by groups of 
children as a result of their specific environments. As other studies have 
shown, a majority of scheduled-caste and scheduled-tribe families are 
reportedly below the poverty line; informal interaction with participants 
would have yielded information on the literacy backgrounds of family 
members, ownership of consumer durables, details of daily food consump- 
tion, and so on. Similarly, more information about cultural practices of 
scheduled-caste, scheduled-tribe and backward-class communities would 
have contributed to a nuanced understanding of the cultural ecology of 
non-middle class children. This is necessary in order to avoid normalisa- 
tion of middle-class values and cultures. 

Further, the analysis would have been enriched by data on curricula 
and pedagogic practices. Since education is on the concurrent list, state 
governments have some freedom to modify regional curricula beyond 
the specifications of central government policy or in the National Curri- 
culum Framework. An examination of language textbooks and observa- 
tion of classroom practices in Gujarati and English-medium schools 
would have thrown more light on the nature of spelling errors in children 
who, quite often, are learning more than one script. Equally, ıt remains 
debatable whether dyslexia is a universally valid term for a certain set of 
reading impairments. Training that is designed to focus a child’s attention 
on grapheme—phoneme relationships within words has been shown to 
have significant impact on his or her decoding ability. Rather than using 
generic diagnostic labels such as dyslexia and then search for causes for 
that condition, we need to develop new approaches that will pay more 
attention to the structure of the Indian language(s) involved and the pro- 
cesses by which children learn them. 

Finally, in the discussion on phonological aspects of Gujarati, the 
author could have chosen examples from commonly used modern Gujarati 
words rather than from names of people (pp. 92-3). Misspellings too 
mar the text in places (p. 145). The exhaustive bibliography makes up 
for some of these shortcomings. 


Osmania University D. VASANTA 
Hyderabad 
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DEVADATTA Kaui, trans. and commentator, Devimahatmyam: In praise of 
the goddess. New Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2006 (first published by 
Nicoal-Hays, Berwick Maine, USA, 2003, under the title In praise of 
the goddess). xviii + 382 pp. Notes, glossary, bibliography, index. 
Rs 250 (paperback). 


Devidatta Kali’s Devimahatmyam provides a rich admixture of textual 
scholarship, historiography, devotion and contemporary insight. This 
translation of a central goddess text, important within the larger corpus 
of Puranic literature, is prefaced by a lengthy essay on its origins and 
context. The introductory essay traces representations of the goddess 
through Harrappan, Vedic and later Hindu renderings. Additionally, this 
volume includes other related devi texts. The Rig Vedic Devisukta, Sri 
Durgasaptaslokistotra (a condensed version of Devimahatmyam) and 
the Angas (‘limbs’ or ancillary texts of the Devimahatmyam), all appear 
in the original Sanskrit, along with their English transliterations and their 
English translated versions. Such inclusiveness makes this volume a rich 
reference compendium for both scholar and devotee alike. Further, in 
his commentaries on each chapter, Kali elaborates on the major represen- 
tational and philosophical currents and themes within the Vedic religion, 
devotional sectarianism, Shakta sources and even Patanjali’s Yoga Sutra. 
Besides the more usual Hindu interpretive modes, the commentaries pre- 
sented here utilise a range of lenses in unpacking the meanings of each 
section (carita), including perspectives invoking discoveries in the New 
Physics, Joseph Campbell’s writings on mythological truth, psychology, 
as well as discourses on psychosomatic illnesses and faith healing. 
From the scant biographical information and the acknowledgements, 
_ we gather that the author, apparently an American based in California, is 
not only trained as a scholar of Sanskrit texts, but has received instruction 
from numerous gurus as a longstanding Vedanta devotee. This leads me 
to my major reservation about the book, that is, the frames of reference 
~ that it uses. Kali’s commentaries rely heavily on studies by recent American 
academics such as Thomas Coburn, C. Mackenzie Brown, David Kinsley, 
John Stratton Hawley and Donna Marie Wulff. Unquestionably, the 
American academe has contributed sound and valuable work on god- 
dess scholarship in recent years. However, one would have liked greater 
reference to the insights of scholars whose work is more grounded in 
the realities of the religio-cultural life of India. No doubt the works of 
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NN. Bhattacharya, Romila Thapar, Aghenanda Bharati, D.D. Kosambi 
and D.P. Chattopadhyaya could have added immensely to the book’s 
perspective and analyses. 

Still, Kali is most lucid in his handling of the presentation within the 
Devimahatmyam text of one of the central paradoxes of Advaitic Hindu- 
ism, namely, the enigmatic construction of the devi simultaneously as 
‘both great demoness and great goddess’ (p. 57). Articulate in pointing 
out other translators’ errors in rendering this central paradox of Hindu 
religiosity, Kali claims that the so-called Bombay recension of the text 
alters this to the less problematic ‘the great goddess, the great sovereign’. 
It is this reviewer’s opinion that such excursions into the complexities of 
Advaitic thought generally and into conceptions of the devi in particular 
remain pertinent to contemporary discussions of gender relations in the 
subcontinent. Beliefs expressed in texts such as the Devimahatmyam 
inform subcontinent-wide observances, important festivals, historical and 
even current notions of identity and gender. The decoding of central 
texts such as the Devimahatmyam need not be restricted to devotees, 
theologians and Western scholars of religion; rather, one hopes that the 
social-science disciplines and especially history will engage with these 
textual repertoires in a more significant way. 

And yet, that task is not without its challenges. For instance, the para- 
doxical ways in which this text reconciles great beauty and violence 
through poetry into a metaphysical message of existential peace and 
a transcendental philosophical monism would pose several questions to 
the social scientist. To illustrate, it is significant that Kali problematically 
collapses the meanings of rta and dharma into what he terms ‘the uni- 
versal moral order’ (p. 111). Quite unlike the brahmanic notion of dharma, 
the Rig Veda rta actually refers to natural cycles governing menstrual 
rhythms, the seasons, planets and animate life. Arguably, such tensions 
between Vedic and later notions of order are key to the making of hegem- 
onic caste and gender identities. 

How then are we to understand the Devimahatmyam? One tendency, 
which the author seems to share, is the position implicit within Gandhiji’s 
reading of the Mahabharata as a narrative of inner conflict between good 
and evil, ego and selflessness. And yet, going beyond the simple view 
of the demons or asuras as ‘ego’ or evil and the devi as signifying the 
Self or (Brahman), what would it mean to situate religious wisdom, the- 
ology or Advaita philosophy in historical and social scientific terms? 
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The Devirnahatmyam is part of the larger body of Puranic literature that, 
as is well known, draws extensively from local and tribal belief and 
‘mythology’. Bearing this in mind, the divisions between the asuras and 
devi could well be read as representations of social contestation and con- 
flict. More than ever, what we need are ways to uncover the power rela- 
tions implicit in these narratives and an account of how these texts reinforce 
other hegemonic efforts involved in absorbing diverse subaltern ‘others’ 
into the fold of the dominant brahminism. It is somewhat disappointing 
that the present volume does not rise to these challenges. 


MATRIKA Charitable Trust JANET CHAWLA 
New Delhi 


CARSTEN WIELAND, Nation state by accident: The politicization of ethnic 
groups and the ethnicization of politics: Bosnia, India, Pakistan. New 
Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 2006. 455 pp. Tables, notes, appendices, 
bibliography, index. Rs 850 (hardcover). 


This comparative study of Muslim nation building draws parallels be- 
tween historic developments in the subcontinent and erstwhile Yugoslavia 
to trace the construction and role of ethnic groups in the making of nation 
states in these contexts. The study illustrates how ethnicity can be best 
understood not as a pre-given marker of identity, but as a category de- 
ployed towards mobilising greater political access and power. Wieland’s 
examples emphasise how ethnic identities are constructed by selectively 
drawing upon historiographic evidence in ways that help accentuate the 
contrasting attributes of religious communities, which are then deployed 
as a resource for political mobilisation. 

However, such a constructivist approach would also raise several other 
questions about the scope of this study. For instance, while it is true that 
political conflicts over the last century have foregrounded Islam, surely 
the othering of identities between Christianity and Islam or Hinduism 
and Islam are processes that are historically far too complex to treat sim- 
ply as a given starting point for a study such as this? Or, while it may be 
hard to think of a nation without a ‘fictive’ ethnic core, could the focus 
equally have been to probe how Christianity has served as a key ethnic 
element within the construction of several European nation states? These 
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questions, unfortunately, remain unexplored. Possibly a more appropriate 
framework to analyse the events taken up here would have been to view 
them in terms of collective claim-making traditions and methods, sum- 
marised in Charles Tilly’s famous phrase ‘contentious politics’, the traces 
of which are everywhere in the account. 


Mahanirban Calcutta Research Group RANABIR SAMADDAR 
Kolkata 
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A) 


Bodily practice, performance art, 
competitive sport: A critique of 
kalarippayattu, the martial 

art of Kerala 


lan McDonald 


How are we to understand the meaning and politics of kalanppayattu in contemporary 
Kerala? This article begins by outlining the meaning of kalarippayattu in the mytho- 
histoncal landscape of feudal south India and its place in contributing to the development 
of cultural identity in the mascent state of Kerala. This provides q-context for interpreting 
the different ways in which globalisation is reconfiguring kalarippayattw: a hitherto 
composite kalarippayattu is now being re-conceptualised as a bodily practice, a performing 
art and a competitive sport. Drawing on the phenomenology of Merleau-Ponty and the 
work of Walter Benjamin, this article argues that while kalanppayattu as a competitive 
sport and performing art is ‘non-auratic’ by virtue of us assumilation into the capitalist 
logic of instrumental rationality and objectification, kalanppayattu as a bodily practice 
continues to have ‘aura’ Thus, the radical kernel of kalanppayattu as a martial art lies 
in its politico-phenomenological depth as a bodily practice, and in its capacity to act as a 
negative critique of dominant social trends 


I 
Introduction 
How are we to understand kalarippayattu, a martial art indigenous to 
the state of Kerala? Is it a form of combat, a sport, a dance, a ritualistic 
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performance, an art form, or a meditative quasi-spiritual experience? Is 

it all of these or not quite any of them? Indeed, is the label ‘martial arts’ ` 
a mere floating signifier, thus rendering kalarippayattu unclassifiable? 

Can kalarippayattu be conceived of as a site for a critique of the recent 

phase of capitalist globalisation? How do we theorise the political sig- 

nificance of kalarippayattu? In this article, I will discuss the relationship 

between the theory and politics of kalarippayattu via a consideration of 
two main interlinked themes: the global-local dialectic, and the politico- 

philosophical significance of bodily activity. 

The focus of much analysis of globalisation and Indian society is on 
the decline of secularism (Vanaik 1997), the deleterious effects of eco- 
nomic liberalisation (Sen 2000), and the development of strident forms 
of cultural and religious nationalism (Bhatt 2001; Jaffrelot 2005). A sig- 
nificant body of work also exists on the complexities of the impact of 
globalisation on contemporary Indian art, focusing on political, cultural 
and aesthetic issues (Kapur 2000) and on the representation of the (urban) 
body to reflect changing social relations (Chandrasekhar and Seel 2003). 
While all of these aspects of the global-local dialectic are to a greater or 
lesser extent relevant to an understanding of Keralite society, they do not 
address explicitly the micro-political level of bodily practices such as 
kalarippayattu (McDonald 2003). 

- The starting point for a study of contemporary kalarippayattu is Philip 
Zarmilli’s (1998) seminal ‘performance-ethnography’, When the Body 
Becomes All Eyes: Paradigms, Discourses and Practices of Power in 
Kalarippayattu, a South Indian Martial Art. Zarrilli’s study, based on 
two decades of deep immersion in practising and studying kalarippayattu. 
in Kerala, emphasises the multiplicity of meanings contained within the 
practice, performance and presentation of this complex martial art. He 
argues that kalarippayattu can be interpreted in overlapping and at times 
competing ways—‘an ancient martial art encapsulating Kerala’s cultural, 
mytho-historical heritage, a traditional psycho-physiological discipline 
which cultivates mental, physical and spiritual benefits, a practical fight- 
ing art, a system of physical training beneficial to sportspeople, dancers 
and actors’ (Zarmilli 1998: 10). Key to Zarrilli’s analysis is the belief that 
an ‘authentic’ culture of kalarippayattu is based on a conceptualisation 
of power that is derived from ‘ritually, ethically, spiritually and socially 
circumscribed’ practices (ibid.: 235). However, he argues that the em- 
bedded and localised form of ‘power’ in kalarippayattu is under threat 
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from a reinterpretation of the martial art as a street wise cosmopolitan 
form of bare-hand self defence comparable to the plethora of east Asian 
‘deadly’ fighting arts. This manifestation of globalisation is, according 
to Zarrilli, to be regretted, as it threatens to transform kalarippayattu 
into ‘a spectacular and melodramatic’ form where ‘its powers are either 
decontextualised or recontextualised’ (Zarrilli 1998: 235). 

Notwithstanding the handful of informed but largely instructional 
accounts, Zarrilli’s text is arguably thé only scholarly book-length account 
of kalarippayattu published in English. It is indeed an indispensable 
source, and is quite rightly acknowledged as a reliable and authoritative 
account by many experienced practitioners of kalarippayattu in Kerala. 
However, Zarrilli’s assessment of the changes affecting contemporary 
kalarippayattu as a cultural practice can be extended by situating it in a 
more thoroughgoing sociological context. In this article I argue that the 
increasing absorption of Kerala into the capitalist global order has resulted 
in the differentiation of a previously composite system of kalarippayattn. 
The analysis offered here is not intended as a narrative of decline from 
some mythical ‘pure state’ of kalarippayattu. As will be made clear, 
kalarippayattu emerges organically and is constantly subject to change, 
adaptation and development, thus rendering problematic any normative 
contrast between an authentic and inauthentic practice. Instead, I speak 
in terms of a differentiation or a pluralisation of cultural practices known 
as kalarippayattu. Therefore, rather than speak of a unitary cultural prac- 
tice, albeit with multiple meanings, I would like to borrow a term from 
Henning Hichberg (1989) to refer to the trialectics of kalarippayattu. As 
the title of this article suggests, these martial-art practices can be called 
‘bodily practice’, ‘performance art’ and ‘competitive sport’. Each of these 
expressions of kalarippayattu represents distinct responses to the impera- 
tives of instrumental rationality and objectification implicit in the process 
of capitalist globalisation in Kerala. 

According to Habermas (1987: 119-90), instrumental rationality is the 
logic of what he called ‘the System’, in which the workings of the state 
and the market prioritise ‘actions oriented to success’ where the goals 
are material reproduction and the maximisation of production. The instru- 
mental rationality of the System is expansive and tends to ‘colonise’ and 
subdue the logic of communicative rationality operating in the ‘life- 
world’, the arena for ‘cultural reproduction, social integration and social- 
isation’ (Habermas 1987: 152). I argue that making kalarippayattu into a 
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sport, or what I call the ‘sportisation’ of kalarippayattu, signals the colon- 
isation of the martial art by the imperatives of instrumental rationality. 
Objectification, meanwhile, draws on the Marxist theory of commodity 
fetishism in which social relations are reified and subject to the logic of 
objectification (and alienation)—a process that envelopes even cultural 
practices, such that there is an ‘emphasis on “culture” objectrfied as goods, 
products and performances’ (Merlan 1989: 107). The staged performances 
of kalarippayattu can be understood as the reification and consequent 
objectification of Keralite culture within the global tourist industry. If 
kalarippayattu as a sport and as performance art expresses, albeit to vary- 
ing degrees, particular logics of capitalist globalisation, then kalarippayattu 
as a bodily practice is more ambiguous. Based on research on a range of 
kalaris (training schools), kalarippayattu as bodily practice seemed to offer 
the most potential for a transcendent and critical cultural form that runs 
counter to the imperatives of objectification and instrumental rationality. 
This article is based on research conducted in Kerala on five field trips 
between December 2003 and December 2006. Besides observing per- 
formances of kalarippayattu during the annual Onam festival and at a 
sports competition, I visited five kalaris: three in the north of Kerala, 
and two in the southern city of Thiruvananthapuram, focusing in particular 
on the C.V.N. Kalari Sangham in the capital city. In addition to the obser- 
vation of daily regimes in kalaris, which were filmed for purposes of 
analysis, questionnaires and interviews were carried out with forty-one 
participants from the five kalaris (thirty-eight males and three females), 
including the gurukkals (leaders) of the respective kalaris. Of the respond- 
ents, most were between the ages of seventeen and forty years (fourteen 
respondents were between the ages seventeen and twenty-five, while 
sixteen were aged between twenty-six and forty). Just six respondents 
were over forty years of age and three were under sixteen. The majority 
of respondents were educated to the degree level (twenty) with four edu- 
cated to the post-graduate level. A small minority of the respondents was 
Muslim (seven) and, as expected, the largest group was Hindu (twenty). 
There were some non-Indian students too. A significant number of the 
respondents (ten) had been practicing kalarippayattu for more than ten 
years while four had been practising for between five and ten years, twelve 
respondents for between three and five years, and eight respondents for 
two years and less. Most of the interviews were conducted in English, 
though, for ease of communication, a small number were conducted in 
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Malayalam by Malayalam-speaking research assistants. The focus of the 
interviews was on the different forms that kalarippayattu takes in the 
contemporary moment, There was no attempt to explore the life histories 
of the practitioners, or to explore the impact of kalarippayattu on their 
lives in general. This necessary task lies beyond the limited scope of this 
article. 


H 
Kalarippayattu: The socio-historical context 


Kalarippayattu is widely known and officially declared (by the state goy- 
emment) as a traditional martial art and physical culture unique to Kerala. 
Like kathakali, it is acknowledged as being emblematic of Kerala’s heri- 
tage and culture (Rajeevan 1999). Whether it is on roadside hoardings or 
in magazines and newspapers, instantly recognisable images of kathakali 
and kalarippayattu are routinely used to sell products like cigarettes, in- 
surance, or Kerala itself as a tourist destination. These traditional if clichéd 
representations of Keralite culture are increasingly remote from the real- 
ity: of both the culture they are supposed to represent and of the practices 
they signify. 

In Malayalam, ‘kalari’ means ‘place, open space, training ground’, 
while payattu refers to exercise. Kalaris are the spaces where payattu is 
conducted, giving the compound word ‘kalanippayattu’—literally, ‘place 
of exercise’ (Balakrishnan 1995: 12). In contemporary kalaris, the perim- 
eter is invariably bedecked with an array of weaponry—swords, shields, 
daggers, spears, and a variety of wooden staffs and sticks—as well as a 
number of deities to whom puja is performed on a daily basis (see 
Balakrishnan 2003; 15-17 for a discussion of the range of deities). While 
the compound, ‘kalari-payattu’, may be a 20th-century invention (Zarrilli 
1998: 25), popular lore is that the warrior sage Parasurama, who retrieved 
the land of Kerala from the ocean, was the first Guru of kalarippayattu, 
and taught this martial art to his twenty-one disciples in order to protect 
the land and to maintain peace. There is also a widespread belief tha 
kalarippayattu is the ‘mother of all martial arts’, as it is claimed 
Bodhidharma, a Buddhist monk and son of a king, introduced kalarippayattu 
to China and Japan around the mid-6th century, which then evolved into 
various forms of martial arts. 
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Meanwhile, historians have traced the practice of kalarippayattu back 
to the early feudal era and the Chola-Chera war of the 1 1th century (Menon 
1979). The prolonged warfare between the Cholas and the Cheras, ‘a dis- 
tinct watershed in the social and cultural history of Kerala’ (ibid.: 51), 
resulted in the splintering of the political unity of Kerala and the rise of 
numerous minor principalities under independent chieftains. The ‘kalari 
systems got an impetus during this period’, notes Menon (ibid.: 51), as 
disputes were settled by ankams (duels) between kalarippayattu warriors, 
mainly Hindu Nair males, rather than through all-out warfare. The follow- 
ing is a contemporaneous account of kalari training in the 16th century: 


The more part of these Nayares when they are seven years of age are 
sent to schools where they are tayght many tricks of nimbleness and 
dexterity; there they teach them to dance and tum about and to twist 
on the ground to take royal leaps and other leaps and this they learn 
twice a day as long as they are children and they become so loose- 
jointed and supple that they make them turn their bodies contrary to 
nature; and when they are fully accomplished in this, they teach them 
to play with the weapon to which they are most inclined, some with 
bows and arrows, some with poles to become spearmen, but most with 
swords and bucklers, which is used among them and in this fencing 
they are ever practising. The masters who teach them are called 
Panikals and are much honoured and esteemed among them, especially 
by their pupils, great and small, who worship them, and it is the law 
and custom to bow down before them wherever they meet them, even 
if the disciple is older than the master (Duarte Barbosa, cited in Menon 
1979: 289). 


Besides giving a unique insight into the mode and methods of training 
during the feudal era, this description is remarkable for it is still recog- 
nisable in many contemporary kalaris: from the ideal age for boys to 
start training, the stages in the training process, to the reverence in which 
the leaders of the kalari are held. Though historically females did practice, 
and continue to do so albeit in small numbers, kalarippayattu has come 
to be a primarily male activity, though one that is no longer practiced ex- 
clusively by Hindus, as the sample of respondents interviewed for this 
article indicates. 
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Although the arrival of the first colonial power, the Portuguese, in the 
15th century, brought firearms to Kerala, it failed to bring about the de- 
cline of kalarippayattu (Balakrishnan 2003). Indeed, ‘[t]he period from 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries was the heyday of Kalaripayattn' 
(Menon 1979: 289). It was not until firearms became widespread under 
the British in the 18th century that kalarippayattu declined. “Till then’, 
observes Menon, ‘the trainees turned out by the kalaris formed the best 
fighting material against the invading armies from outside’ (Menon 1979: 
289). The mass anti-colonial agitation and uprising of people in India in 
the 1920s, precipitated in Kerala by the peasant-led Malabar Rebellion 
of 1921 (Namboodiripad 1984), formed the context for the re-emergence 
of kalarippayattu in the 20th century. As Zarrilli summarises, ‘[i]t was in 
Tellicherry [Kerala] that the resurgence of public interest in kalarippayattu 
began during the 1920s as part of the wave of rediscovery of the traditional 
arts throughout south India which characterised the growing reaction 
against British colonial rule’ (1998: 51). Indeed, it could be argued that 
kalarippayattu, alongside other forms of physical culture such as wrestling 
(Alter 2000), football (Mason 1992) and cricket (Guha 2002), became a 
site of physical cultural contestation through which ideologies of nation 
and masculinity were constructed, ‘to decolonize the subject male body 
and remasculinize its effete character’ (Alter 2000: 53). 

Clearly the traditional role of kalarippayattu as a form of actual combat 
to settle disputes among warring principalities had become redundant in 
the colonial and pre-independence era. The emphasis was on kalarippayattu 
as a traditional art and carrier of Kerala heritage more than its practical 
use in fighting. Indeed, the key revivalists, led by C.V. Narayanan Nair 
(1905-44) and his teacher Kottakal Karnaran Gurukkal (1850-1935), 
developed a ‘composite system of training’ that drew on the traditions and 
techniques of many past masters, and organised them into a set of dramatic 
theatrical techniques for public performances (Zarmilli 1998: 51). These 
performances dazzled audiences and impressed local royalty, and estab- 
lished the place of kalarippayattu in the public imagination. Zarrilli con- 
cludes that: 


In this and other forms of public discourse between the 1930s and 
1960s, what had been implicit became explicit—a narrative emerged 
at demonstrations or in photographic images of the art of kalarippayattu 
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as an encapsulation of Kerala’s valorous, heroic, mytho-historical heri- 
tage (1998: 52). 


As the momentum for independence gathered pace, kalarippayattu 
helped to underpin the sense-of distinctiveness of Kerala within the soon- 
to-be independent India. The new Kerala state eventually materialised 
with its formal recognition on 1 November 1956. According to E.MLS. 
Namboodiripad, the renowned Marxist politician and first chief minister 
of Kerala, this new state was ‘the realization of the long cherished desire 
of progressive Malayalees’ (N amboodiripad 1984: 183). ‘For me, as for 
most Malayalis’, declared political cartoonist Abu Abraham, ‘there is 
Kerala and there is India’ (Abraham 2002: 96). Stories of kalarippayattu’s 
legendary heroes, especially the 16th century figures Thatcholi Odenan, 
Aromal Cheguvar, and Unniyarcha, the legendary female warrior, were 
circulated in popular magazines, films and in festival rituals such as 
theyyam, so that kalarippayattu was promoted in the nascent state as being 
emblematic of Kerala’s martial spirit and heroic manhood. 

In the ensuing decades, kalarippayattu was established in the Malayali 
imagination as a constitutive part of Keralite art and cultural heritage. 
Important for the discussion here, kalarippayattu emerged as an institu- 
tionalised polysemous cultural formation, where it was simultaneously 
interpreted and experienced as a form of bodily practice, as a competitive 
sport, and as a performing art. The Kerala Kalarippayat Association (KKA), 
founded in 1958 by Gurukkal Govindankutty Nair, aimed to develop the 
standards of teaching and training, to organise intra-state competitions, 
and to promote and popularise kalarippayattu through public perform- 
ances. Significantly, the KKA insisted on rules and regulations that re- 
flected a view of kalarippayattu as ‘traditional’ and ‘customary’. Thus 
practice could only take place in a proper kalari, and all students were 
required to learn a common core of traditional techniques. Furthermore, 
stringent conditions were imposed on teachers aspiring to become 
gurukkals of their own kalaris (Zarrilli 1998: 58). Each of the elements 
of kalarippayattu, as bodily practice, as performance art and as competi- 
tive sport, was seen as part of an interdependent whole. Through carefully 
constructed performances that highlighted customary practices, and as a 
result of an adherence to traditional aspects of the art (including the 
healing aspects of the medical system in kalarippayattu which are based 
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on the principles of ayurveda), kalarippayattu was posited as the ‘authen- 
tic’ representation of Kerala heritage at local, national and international 
levels. 

However, following the embrace of neo-liberal economics by succes- 
sive governments of India since the early 1990s (Kurien 1994), there 
have been significant social, cultural and political transformations with 
the exposure of Indian and Keralite society to global flows of capital, 
technology and culture (Chatterjee 1993; Palit 2004; Rajagopal 2001). 
Teasing out the linkages between globalisation and specific cultural prac- 
tices is problematic. The relations between the global and the local are 
highly mediated in ways that may be oblique rather than obvious. As 
Stuart Hall has pondered, excavating the presence of the global in the 
practices and lived cultures of specific spaces is not easy: “There is always 
something decentred about the medium of culture...which always escapes 
and evades the attempt to link it, directly and immediately, with other 
structures’ (Hall 1992: 284). For Hall, the problematic entelechy of a 
‘coherent theoretical intervention’ is a call to live with rather than against 
the ‘ever irresolvable but permanent tension’ between theory and pol- 
itics on questions of culture. In the terrain of cultural practices, it is ‘the 
shadow, the imprint, the trace of those other formations’ (ibid.: 284) that 
we are seeking out for analysis—a point that is particularly pertinent in 
a cultural practice such as kalarippayattu. 

Hitherto interpreted and experienced as a ‘composite system of train- 
ing’, kalarippayattu is undergoing what can be called a process of dif- 
ferentiation, emerging as a series of discrete practices: as a competitive 
sport, as a form of performance art (overdetermined by the tourism in- 
dustry where the emphasis is placed on producing a spectacle for outsiders 
rather than for popularising it for insiders) and as a martial art based on 
bodily practice. The remainder of this article sets out what I see as the 
three distinct logics within the singular form of kalarippayattu, each rep- 
resenting a certain articulation of the global-local dialectic. That is, though 
kalarippayattu as manifested on the stage, in the gymnasium and in the 
kalari itself, may resemble each other in form (necessarily so in order 
for them to be recognised as kalarippayattu), each offers a different logic, 
a distinct set of values that can be theorised as a particular expression of 
the global-local dialectic. 
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I 
Kalarippayattu as bodily practice 


Until his death in January 2006, Gurukkal Govindankutty Nair led the 
C.V.N. Kalari Sangham in Thiruvananthapuram. He was widely perceived 
in Kerala as the defender of the true spirit and tradition of kalarippayattu. 
Gurukkal’s father, C.V. Narayanan Nair (1905—44), was an instrumental 
figure in the revival of kalarippayattu in the 1920s and 1930s. In 1956, 
Gurukkal Govindankutty Nair was invited down from north Kerala to 
set up a kalari in Thiruvananthapuram, by sports patron Colonel G.V. Raja, 
who saw the Gurukkal as the right person to popularise kalarippayattu— 
while maintaining its traditional ethos and spirit—in the southern part of 
the state. There is indeed something distinctive, important and profound 
in the kalarippayattu as practiced in the C.V.N. Kalari that makes it possible 
to theorise it as a negative critique of the objectifying and instrumental 
logic of global capitalist modernity. 

In the C.V.N. Kalari, training is presented not merely as a form of pre- 
- paration for something else, but as the end itself. The daily sessions begin 
at 6 a.m. Non-practitioners are only allowed to observe the sessions from 
a small balcony area with the express permission of the gurukkal (or, in 
his absence, the most senior student). Similarly, photography and filming 
require prior permission. Upon entering the balcony area overlooking 
the kalari, one is immediately struck by the contrast between the already 
cacophonous and busy streets outside, on the one hand, and the cool, 
serene and contemplative ambience of the kalari inside. With high brick 
walls surrounding and a reddish-brown packed-mud floor, the sub-ground 
level kalari pit is gently lit by numerous flickering flames and the air is 
heavy with the scent of gingili oil burning in brass lamps strategically 
placed around the perimeter alongside the various deities and among the 
stacked wooden and metallic weapons. It looks and feels more like a 
temple than a place of physical training. The practitioners, dressed only 
in a katcha, a traditional loin-cloth, (females dress in loose clothing) 
descend the few steps to enter the kalari. They enter with their right foot 
first, the auspicious way of entrance by Hindu tradition, before touching 
the floor, the forehead and chest with the right hand. They then cross the 
kalari and perform a brief puja by touching the base of a seven-tiered 
platform known as the puttara, before paying their respects to the other 
deities. 
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The mood is meditative rather than serious as the practitioners massage 
gingili oil into their bodies in preparation for the session ahead. The 
smooth elliptical pace and rhythm of the two-hour session matches the 
flowing movement of bodies gliding up and down and around the kalari. 
The forms created are closer to a graceful dance rather than self-defence 
techniques. The sounds of the kalari are certainly musical, with the dulcet 
commands of Gurukkal Govindankutty Nair (or the senior practitioner, 
as the case may be) providing a soothing background to the rhythmic 
percussion beats of the wooden and metallic weapons and the sliding 
sounds of bare feet on the mud floor. Just three or four practitioners per- 
form manoeuvres in response to the gurukkal’s commands at any one time. 
But the others are not idle. Some of the practitioners spend this time 
stretching and preparing their bodies. Some pair up with a more senior 
practitioner and use the space available to do their own sequence of move- 
ments. Sometimes, the less experienced students simply stand and observe 
the more experienced students in movement. Therefore, of the fifteen or 
so students that may be inside the twelve-metres—by-six-metres kalari 
space at any one time, just two, three or at most four will be engaged in 
movement or combat under the instructions of the gurukkal (or a senior 
practitioner). But all are physically using and mentally feeling the space 
around them, going about their routines at their own pace, whether under 
the continual guidance of a senior practitioner, or either explicitly or im- 
plicitly guiding a less senior practitioner. There are no congratulations 
or compliments for well-executed movements—approval is signalled by 
the issuance of a new instruction, while struggling practitioners are gently 
guided rather than rebuked. Even during the combat sequences, the silence 
and calm demeanour of the students is striking. There are no aggressive 
grunting noises—just practitioners focussed on the duality of their com- 
bined movement in space that transforms the combat into a powerful 
balletic choreography. 

To progress from the beginners’ stage to an advanced stage takes many 
years of consistent and dedicated practice and, as a consequence, few prac- 
titioners progress beyond even the preliminary stage, known as meithari l 
(body preparatory exercises). Here, various leg-stretching movements 
are taught, creating a highly developed sense of balance, good posture and 
flexibility. The next stage is kolthari (training in wooden weapons) and 
involves different types of weapons. The main ones are ketturai (long 
stick), cheruvati (short stick) and the ottakkol (a short curved weapon). 
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Various choreographed sequences of kolthari are designed to generate 
an implicit feeling for the mind and body in action. The approach under- 
pinning all the techniques is to incorporate the weapon as an extension of 
the body, rather than as an attachment that has to be wielded. The third 
and final phase is ankathari (combat training with weapons). This involves 
the use of various metallic weapons such as the dagger (kattaram), the 
spear, mace, sword and shield. Only the most advanced practitioners, 
those that practise regularly over a period of years, can hope to reach the 
stage of ankathari. 

The phrase ‘when the body becomes all eyes’ is widely used by senior 
practitioners and the gurukkal at the C.V.N. Kalari and elsewhere, to de- 
scribe a heightened state of awareness and self-realisation when engaged 
in advanced forms of combat and manoeuvres. The ‘body becomes all 
eyes’ illustrates Maurice Merleau-Ponty’s ([1942] 1965) concept of 
‘embodied consciousness’, and is a useful point of departure to explicate 
the politico-philosophical depth of kalarippayattu as a form of bodily 
practice. The point of philosophical departure for Merleau-Ponty is a 
critique of established ontologies of the person, be it materialism (which 
reduces the mental and the subjective to the physical and the objective), 
idealism (which reduces the physical and the objective to the mental and 
the subjective) or mind-body dualism (which attempts to capture both 
the physical objective facts and the subjective mental facts but in so doing 
maintains the flawed binary distinction). ‘Merleau-Ponty’s originality’, 
writes Priest, ‘lies in the idea that subjectivity is physical...the thesis 
that I am my body; that J am a subjective object or a physical subject’ 
(1998: 57). For Merleau-Ponty, our mode of being is based on ‘the union 
of the “psychic” and the “physiological” or what he describes as ‘being- 
in-the-world’([1945] 1962: 79-80). The hyphenation of this expression 
is designed to denote the inseparability of human existence, the world 
and the existential relations between them. Therefore I use Merleau-Ponty’s 
insights on the nature of embodied consciousness as a means of expli- 
cating the philosophy of the body in kalarippayattu, which has hitherto 
been seen simply as technique. Aspects which are not obvious often 
become so only via a detour through theory—in making explicit the 
dynamics of bodies in movement and space, and the unity of form and 
content, Merleau-Ponty’s work reveals the significance of the bodily 
practice and why it is at odds with the imperative of the capitalist logic 
of instrumental rationality. 
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l Essential to mastery of technique in kalarippayattu is the unity of 

- body and mind; as Zarrilli reflects: ‘I no longer “attacked” the activity 
or the moment. My body and mind were being positively “disciplined”, 
or more appropriately, “cultivated” towards engagement in the present 
moment, not towards an end or goal’ (1998: 21). Pushing the body to 
perform a move presupposes a separation between the mind and the body: 
the mind is willing the body, the body is resisting the mind. It has yet to 
become, in Merleau-Pontian terms, a habit: ‘We say that the body has 
understood and habit has been cultivated when it has absorbed a new 
meaning and assimilated a fresh core of significance’ ({1945] 1962: 146). 
The notion of habit, which anticipates Bourdieu’s (1990a) well-known 
concept of ‘habitus’, signals Merleau-Ponty’s approach to knowledge 
and understanding as primarily an embodied act. The relation of human 
beings to the world is not, in the first instance, that of a subject to an ob- 
ject. It consists in a practical and embodied engagement. This is an ap- 
proach to understanding and knowledge that is adopted in the kalari, as 
evidenced in the pedagogic methods which stress that ‘the student’s body- 
mind must speak through its actions. Reflection and questions have no 
place in the training space’ (Zarrilli 1998: 20). This anti-reflexive ap- 
proach is difficult to accept for some western practitioners who are 
reflexively-inclined. One of the European respondents in my fieldwork 
at the C.V.N. Kalari lamented that leaming was made difficult because 
‘you can’t question anything. I have to go against my nature. They do 
not explain’. This was echoed by another respondent, also European: 
‘the pedagogy is strange; there is not much explanation’. The reflexive 
approach of the European practitioners was exemplified by the following 
studied response to the question: why do you practice kalarippayattu? 


To gain an experiential understanding of body-mind...to increase and 
integrate my psycho-physical awareness—in other words to undo the 
dualistic division between mind and body that is the natural result of 
living in a western culture where this dualism is embodied and re- 
inforced in all aspects of cultural conditioning. 
By way of contrast, most of the Indian respondents felt no need to give 
~ elaborate explanations as to why they practiced kalarippayattu—they 
just did, because it was part of growing up and good for their health. When 
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asked what was the most enjoyable aspect of kalarippayattu, Sajith’s 
reply was short, ‘Gurukkal’s appreciation’. When I asked the Opposite 
question, about the most unenjoyable aspects of kalarippayattu, his equally 
pithy response, without a hint of curtness, was ‘Gurukkal’s displeasure’. 
However, contained in these few words are many layers of meaning. 
Sajith’s response can be read in different ways: as a form of blind def- 
erence to a powerful autocrat, or as recognition of the authority of the 
Gurukkal gained through respect as an accomplished master, and an 
understanding that much can be learnt from following the gum. Sajith 
was not an inexperienced practitioner; he was twenty-three years old and 
had been coming to the kalari for seven years. As one of the more accom- 
plished students, Sajith’s response can be seen as an implicit critique of 
the logocentric discourse of knowledge and understanding. It is a response 
that reflects the lived rather than the deliberative nature of kalarippayattu 
for most local practitioners. 

Kalarippayattu conducted as a form of bodily practice in the kalari 
also challenges the dualism of movement and space. Merleau-Ponty argued 
that human subjectivity is not pure consciousness that passively reflects 
on external objects, but is an active consciousness that exists in a practical 
relation to its own field. The space of the kalari does not confront the 
practitioner as external space, but is a practical lived space that is con- 
stituted by the movement of the practitioner. Moreover, this dynamic 
relationship between movement and space is ‘felt’ rather than ‘thought’. 
When in full flow, practitioners seem actually to be thinking with their 
bodies, and moving with their minds. In understanding the mutually con- 
stitutive nature of movement and space, the kalarippayattu practitioner 
in the kalari is analogous to Merleau-Ponty’s player on the soccer field: 


The field itself is not given to him, but present as the immanent term 
of his practical intentions; the player becgmes one with it and feels 
the direction of the ‘goal’ for example, just as immediately as the ver- 
tical and horizontal planes of his own body. It would not be sufficient 
to say that consciousness inhabits this milieu. At this moment con- 
sciousness is nothing other than the dialectic of milieu and action ([1942] 
1965: 168-69). i 


Practitioners reveal their level of mastery through an apparent ease, 
flow and precision of movement demonstrating that they are ‘at one’ 
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w with the movement, the body, the mind, and space. The use of weapons, 
whether kolthari or ankathari, does not change the dynamic of the move- 
ment. Thus, for advanced students doing ankathari, weapons are not ob- 
jects external to the body to be incorporated into the bodily schema, but 
are akin to the stick used by Merleau-Ponty’s ‘blind man’, which has 
‘ceased to be an object for him, and is no longer perceived for itself; its 
point has become an area of sensitivity, extending the scope and active 
radius of touch, and providing a parallel to sight’ ([1945] 1962: 143). 
The fact that it is possible to equate a dagger, a sword, or a spear in the 
hands of advanced kalarippayattu practitioners with the stick in the hands 

, of a blind man, speaks of the grace, rhythm and control that characterises 

į- the choreographed combat sequences in which the ‘body becomes all eyes’. 

G. Sathyanarayanan, the son of the Gumkkal Govindankutty Nair 
from the C.V.N. Kalari in Thiruvananthapuram, neatly encapsulated the 
paradoxes facing contemporary kalarippayattu, when he explained to 
me that ‘kalarippayattu is a practicing tradition but has depended on per- 
formance for its survival.... It is a local tradition but foreigners take it 
more seriously than Indian youths who have no time to spare from edu- 
cational pressures’. For Sathyanarayanan, kalarippayattu can survive only 
if it successfully manages these tensions between practice and perform- 
ance, and between the local and the global. This means defending the 
place of tradition, ritual and the customary, insisting on the sanctity of 
the kalari, and emphasising the dialectic of the inner and outer forms of 

- practice, while being selective about where and when they should give 
performances and participate in sporting competitions. In deciding whether 
to participate in sporting competitions or perform in exhibitions, the point 
of departure for Sathyanarayanan, as it was for his late father Gurukkal 
Govindankutty Nair, is that it should only be done where respect will be 
given to the integrity of the art form, and in contexts where increasing 
understanding of, rather than consuming, kalarippayattu can be realised. 
These criteria are rarely met in the sports hall where kalarippayattu is re- 
duced to a set of results, or on the stage during tourist festivals. 


IV 
Kalarippayattu as a performance art 


Kalarippayattu does not sit easily alongside classical dance, theatre and 
music as part of the rich heritage of performing and classical arts in 
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India. The staged performance of kalarippayattu is not framed by 
traditional Indian aesthetics based on the bhava and rasas, and is not 
subject to a narrative. The concept of rasika (aesthete) is not present in 
the culture of kalarippayattu as it is in classical dance and music. On the 
stage, kalarippayattu performances are essentially showcases for the mar- 
tial art, used originally in the period of revivalism from the 1920s as a 
_ means of popularising the martial art within Kerala. In contemporary Kerala, 
the profile of kalarippayattu as a performance art is framed by the impera- 
tives of the tourist industry. In the ensuing decades after the establishment 
of the state of Kerala and the concomitant project of building a discernible 
Malayali identity within the context of a protectionist Indian economy, 
the opening up of Indian society to what Appadurai called the global flows 
of ‘people, machinery, money, images and ideas’ (Appadurai 1996: 37) 
has led to a recasting of this project of cultural identification. Kerala’s 
most important festival, Onam, which was traditionally oriented to a 
Malayali audience as part of the project of nation-building, is now re- 
articulated primarily to the tourist trade as part of the project of global- 
isation. As the state has increasingly been marketed as a global tourist 
destination, under the slogan of ‘God’s Own Country’, the social function 
of Onam has gradually shifted, as signalled by the designation of Onam 
as “Tourist Week’ in Thiruvananthapuram. Now firmly part of the global 
tourist industry, it displays traditional cultural practices and folk arts as 
objects of Keralite culture for ‘the tourist gaze’ (Urry 2002: 3). 

Onam celebrates and recreates the lost golden age of the mythical King 
Mahabali. It is a time for family members to return to their family home, 
for feasts and gifts, for the wearing of new clothes and for celebrating the 
retum of prosperity in the new year. Onam celebrations have also become 
a part of the process of constructing a national consciousness, a time when 
Kerala’s cultural heritage is put on display through a range of public per- 
formances with troupes playing panchavadyam (traditional music based 
on five musical instruments), women performing thiruvadirakali (a trad- 
itional dance), the singing of folk songs such as vanchi paattu, displays 
of kathakali and theyyam and significantly, displays of kalarippayattu. 
One of the crucial functions of kalarippayattu displays during Onam is 
to construct ‘a narrative of “nationhood” in which Malayali social identity 
and history are figured as unique’ (Zarrilli 1998: 55). 

With the globalisation of Indian society, there has been a repositioning 
of Onam as a tourist event rather than a local festival. The consequent 
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objectifying effect on many of the cultural practices partly explains the 
distinctly unimpressive displays of kalarippayattu during the tourist week. 
During September 2003, I spent time in the grounds of Kanakakkunnu 
Palace in Thiruvananthapuram, the location for the annual five-day festi- 
val where Kerala culture and cuisine could be observed, tasted and con- 
sumed. Here I was able to observe numerous kalarippayattu performances. 
With increasing disappointment, I observed one troupe follow another 
onto the stage to perform highly abbreviated versions of kalarippayattu 
routines and techniques, which invariably were lacking in flow of move- 
ment and precision of execution. The duels took place on a raised stage 
(rather than a pit below ground level) on an uneven wooden floor (ra- 
ther than the mud-packed solid floor). The setting made it impossible to ` 
evoke the spiritual ambience of the kalari, while the flooring played havoc 
with the ability of the performers to execute their movements with grace, 
power and precision. These unimpressive displays of kalarippayattu, each 
troupe appearing for just fifteen minutes or so, were not merely due to 
technical difficulties such as a bad stage. A more fundamental issue is at 
stake. The context in which the practitioners were performing, as moving 
exhibits of the tourist trade, made them operate according to a spatial, 
temporal and physical logic that effaced the spiritual ambience and the 
calm rhythmic movements of bodies found in kalarippayattu as a bodily 
practice situated in the kalari. In order to capture the attention of the 
passing crowds moving between different ‘exhibits’ of traditional Kerala 
culture, the practitioners prioritised the more ‘spectacular’ aspect of 
kalarippayattu in their performances. However, as a practice reduced to 
form only, severed from its ritualistic (performing pujas and paying re- 
spect to the kalari deities) and disciplinary foundations, the performances 
were little more than grunting and groaning men play-fighting on stage. 
The shift of kalarippayatt from the sacred space of the kalari to the bare 
and sterile place of the temporary stage compromises kalarippayatt as 
a credible martial art and reveals its lack of depth as a performance art. 

In The Tourist Gaze, John Urry notes that is the moving body that often 
gets gazed upon, ‘as a spectacular corporeality increasingly characterises 
global tourism’ (2002: 156). He argues that live performances such as 


- Maori war dances, Balinese dance ceremonies, Brazilian samba and Hula 


dancing in Hawaii, and to which we can add kalarippayattu performances 
during Onam, are forms of ‘staged authenticity’ made available for visual 
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consumption. ‘Such dances’, Urry opines, ‘appear to be “real perform- 
ances” and their attraction stems from the impression of an unmediated 
encounter, a genuine performance of an age-old tradition rather than some- 
thing merely undertaken for the visitor’ (2002: 156). Thus, the social 
relations represented by the ‘performing’ social body of kalari are framed 
by the logic of the tourist trade wherein the process of commodification 
transforms the discipline of kalari into byte-sized moments. Under such 
conditions, kalarippayattu appears as an ephemeral and emasculated mar- 
tial art, but one, nonetheless, that is suited to the transitory, fleeting and 
contingent gaze of the passing tourist. 


Yy 
Kalarippayattu as a competitive sport 


One of the most significant impacts of globalisation on kalarippayattu 
has come in the pressure on it to comply with the image of martial arts 
that is based on karate and street-fighting. As Appadurai notes, the trans- 
national movement of the martial arts as mediated by Hollywood and 
Hong Kong film industries is creating ‘new cultures of masculinity and 
violence in national and international politics’ (1990: 305). One of the 
effects of the globalising trend towards a fighting paradigm is to accelerate 
what I call the ‘sportisation’ of kalarippayattu: the process of redefining 
kalarippayattu as a competitive sporting activity. As a sport, kalanippayattu 
is spatially recontextualised: it is relocated from the sacred space of the 
kalari to the sterile place of the gymnasium. The ritualistic and rhythmic 
movements of bodies under the guidance of the gurukkal in the kalari 
are replaced by the staccato manoeuvres of athletes under the judgmental 
gaze of referees and spectators in the gymnasium. Points are awarded to 
individuals performing particular routines, according to technical and 
aesthetic merit. (However, in the context of the masculinist and mediatised 
culture of karate and street-fighting, the emphasis is on simulating the 
realism of fighting that tends to exaggerate dangerous and supposedly 
spectacular aspects.) 

The precedence given to form and style over ritual and content was 
manifest in one of the kalaris I visited in the north of Kerala. I was keen 
to visit the Chilavoor Kalari in Kozhikode, because it was known as a 
Muslim kalari in which sporting competition was emphasised. The kalan 
was a plain brick building and was bare of all deities, except for a fading 
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hand-painted seven-tiered platform (the aforementioned puttara) in one 
corner, which gave it the appearance of a more conventional gymnasium. 
A vast array of weapons—swords, knives, clubs shield sticks—eant against 
two sides of the kalari. The practitioners were dressed in colourful and 
loose fitting karate-style trousers and shirts. The ‘team colours’ or costume 
can be seen as a manifestation of the sportisation of kalari, in which the 
requirements of competition demand a distinctive collective identity. In 
general terms, the bodies on display in this and other sporting kalari were 
stiff and more upright, and their movement was less fluid than I had ob- 
served in kalarippayattu as a form of bodily practice. During the com- 
bat sequences, the practitioners emitted aggressive grunts and shouts, 
revealing a primacy of physical exertion over mental focus (in the opinion 
of the late Gurukkal Govindankutty Nair, ‘kalarippayattu is 80 per cent 
mental and only the remainder is physical’ [cited in Zarrilli 1998: 211)). 
The low level of technical competence and aesthetic merit evident in the 
displays of this kalari is not necessarily a function of sportisation. In the 
same way that it would be wrong to draw conclusions about the state of 
cricket in India from visiting one small-town amateur club, so it is the 
case with kalarippayattu. 

That it may be possible to develop kalarippayattu as a sport with aesthetic 
merit (Best 1995) is suggested by the attempts of Gurukkal S.R.D. Prasad 
at the Sree Bharat Kalari in Kannur, North Kerala. Prasad is the son of the 
famous revivalist Chirakkal T. Sreedharan Nair, and so, like Govi 
Nair, is steeped in the traditional ethos of kalarippayattu. Indeed, the 
fathers of Govindankutty Nair and Prasad fought the last ankam (fight) 
by kalarippayattu warriors in the mid-1930s. Both, the son, Prasad, and 
the grandson, Sathyanarayanan, independently relayed in interviews that 
the ankam came about after the upper class Chirakkal T. Sreedharan Nair 
took offence at the younger upstart’s—C. V. Narayanan Nair’ s—imethods 
for popularising kalarippayattu by introducing coaching techniques. A 
verbal exchange transpired between the two men, maybe vying for the 
status of authority, which culminated in a challenge to a fight to the death, 
as per the tradition in medieval Kerala. News spread of the proposed ankam, 
and on the day a huge crowd gathered to witness the duel. Both gurukkals 
had chosen their weapons: the long spear for Chirakkal and the sword 
and shield for C.V.N. However, the British authorities intervened to ban 
the ankam, which caused the people who had come from far and wide to 
become restless. The potentially volatile situation was resolved when 
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the protagonists agreed to put on an exhibition of their skills for the 
people to decide the winner. Neither Prasad nor Sathyanarayanan knew 
(or would tell) the outcome of the contest. 

Gurukkal Prasad is attempting to develop an alternative sporting 
approach that preserves the integrity of kalarippayattu while making it 
relevant to contemporary youth. The Sree Bharat Kalari caters primarily 
to local youths, ranging in age from eight years to the early twenties. 
Gurukkal Prasad has acknowledged the difficulty of attracting and 
keeping the youth involved in kalarippayattu. He has made a number 
of adjustments to alleviate some of the problems. Kalari sessions, for 
one, are held after school rather than early in the morning, as parents are 
happier for their sons to train after school. Second, Prasad permits the 
youths to wear shorts rather than insisting on the traditional loincloth. 
Third, Prasad believes that kalarippayattu must also develop as a non- 
choreographed combat sport—similar to fencing—if it is to appeal to 
the younger generation. He argues that one-on-one competition is an 
important motivating factor for the youth, and so prefers to develop 
kalarippayattu as an agonistic rather than an aesthetic sport. Within his 
own kalari, Prasad has managed to inculcate the ethos and tradition of 
kalarippayattu amongst his youthful charges, while at the same time 
establishing an impressive record of sporting success. However, his enthu- 
siasm and vision is tempered by the ‘bureaucratic politicking’ of sports 
organisations in Kerala, which leads him to be cautious about the prospect 
of an agonistic sport of kalarippayattu emerging on a pan-Indian basis. 
However, with the awarding of the 2010 Commonwealth Games to New 
Delhi, the impetus towards transforming kalarippayattu in the direction 
of sport is likely to continue and intensify, especially if it is selected as 
one of the demonstration games permitted by the host country. 

The sportisation of kalarippayattu represents a particular manifestation 
of globalisation. Sporting mega-events like the Commonwealth Games 
and bodily cultures like competitive sport reflect the culture of the West 
(where sport was first institutionalised and transformed intô rule-bound 
competitive activities [Elias and Dunning 1986] generalised on the global 
stage [Maguire 1999]). The sportisation of kalarippayattu denotes a par- 
ticular but hegemonic culture of the sporting body. It refers to ‘achieve- 
ment sport’: a ‘pattern of movement...characterised by competition and 
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result, and what comes out of this pattern is an identity of production... 
typically represented by Olympic sport’ (Eichberg 2004: 103). Achieve- 
ment sport is judged according to what is produced, an execution of a 
particular movement, which is translated into measurable units: in the 
case of kalarippayattu in terms of points that distinguish winners from 
losers. By hitching it to this model of achievement sport, many advocates 
of the sportisation of kalarippayattu look forward to the Commonwealth 
Games as an opportune time to promote it throughout India and even be- 
yond. But the political nature of this ambition needs to be acknowledged. 
Eichberg’s pronouncement that ‘[s]tandardized Western sport does not 
develop the richness of popular indigenous body cultures, but displaces 
them’ (2004: 156) has to be reckoned with by all those who claim to pro- 
mote the cause of kalarippayatt. 


VI 
Conclusion: The aura of Kalarippayattu 


The issue of how to maintain the integrity of kalarippayattu in changing 
times was areal and ongoing dilemma faced by Gurukkal Govindankutty 
Nair, and continues to be faced by Gurukkal S.R.D. Prasad, and the next 
generation of gurus like Sathyanarayanan. Underpinning their attempts 
at resolving the problematic of kalarippayattnu is a deeper cultural tension. 
This is the tension faced by art generally in hierarchical and unequal 
societies: between the demand for high levels of cultural capital necessary 
to appreciate the art, which by definition only a minority can possess, 
and the requirement to flatten out the artistic and philosophical depth in 
order for the art to make sense to the majority ‘who lack practical compe- 
tence and pay attention to the extrinsic aspects of the practice’ (Bourdieu 
1990b: 165). It is a tension between elitism versus populism, between 
maintaining the integrity of kalarippayattu as an art form while increasing 
its appeal to a wider audience. 

In one of the classic statements on the relationship between art, society 
and politics, the essay ‘The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Repro- 
duction’ in MHuminations ([1935] 1977), Walter Benjamin delineated the 
way that art assumes a political identity. In particular, he attempted to 
describe how art manifested itself in the public sphere, and how it assimi- 
lated itself, or not, as the case may be, to the demands dominating that 
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sphere. According to Benjamin, elitism is the inevitable consequence of 
art retaining its auratic quality. He argued that what mattered to traditional ~ 
arts was their existence and ‘not their being on view’ (Benjamin [1935] 
1977: 227). Embedded in ritual and tradition, these works had ‘aura’, 
that is, a unique phenomenon of distance from real life, conditioned by a 
magical authority and authenticity. Auratic practices tend to be confined 
to ritual spaces that are by definition inaccessible to the wider public. 
Yet, Benjamin argues that modern technology has accelerated a general 
tendency away from the ‘auratic’, through various mechanisms of tech- 
nical reproduction. Though such instruments of mass dissemination have 
potentially undermined the elitism of art, they have come at a cost: ‘Even 
the most perfect reproduction of a work of art is lacking in one element: 
its presence in time and space, its unique existence at the place where it ` 
happens to be’ (ibid.: 226). Thus modern art and cultural phenomena lose 
the auratic quality that is invested in them as unique artefacts or moments. 
With the separation of art from ritual, art increasingly becomes a product 
for exhibition and inspection. The distance between receiver and art col- 
lapses as the art object is absorbed into the consciousness of everyday 
life, so that ‘[i]Jnstead of being based on ritual, it begins to be based on 
another practice, politics’ (ibid.: 226). 

The problematic of the ‘gaze’ is a useful starting point for discerning 
the aura of kalarippayattu as a bodily practice, as distinct from its in- 
carnations as a competitive sport in the gymnasium or a performance art 
on the stage. For Benjamin, to be absorbed by the art form, rather than to 
absorb it, was a crucial distinction for auratic art against non-auratic art. 
In a traditional kalari, there is no place for non-participants to ‘gaze’. 
However, the C.V.N. Kalari, which is a modern construction built on 
traditional lines, has provided a balcony area where a few onlookers can 
sit and observe the kalari below, if permission is granted by the gurukkal. 
Close and prolonged observation and study enables the onlooker to move 
beyond the immediate form of the surface appearance of bodily move- 
ment to appreciate the dialectic of form and content, and how that is 
expressed through the interpenetration of minds and bodies in movement 
and space. In short, one is absorbed by the art form. By way of contrast, 
in Kalarippayattu as a competitive sport, the onlooker is a partisan spec- 
tator or a ‘neutral’ umpire: in either case the act is interpreted and absorbed 
by a points system. In kalanppayattu as a performance art, the onlooker 
is part of an audience wanting to be informed (about Kerala culture) and 
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entertained, akin to Walter Benjamin’s audience of film ‘examiners’: 
‘The public is an examiner, but an absent-minded one’ ([1935] 1977: 234). 
The individual is ‘absent-minded’ and therefore distracted in the sense 
that such audiences come as ‘fully situated individuals’, individuals who 
are unable to transcend the specificities of their worldliness to become a 
‘universal man or woman’. Thus they are only able to absorb the work 
of ‘art’ before them (sometimes quite literally into their camera), which 
involves recontextualising the stage performance into their own real- 
world experience. 

Benjamin makes the point that the technique of reproduction detaches 
the reproduced object from the domain of tradition. By making many 
reproductions it substitutes ‘a plurality of copies for a unique existence’ 
(ibid.: 223). When kalarippayattu is performed on stage or in the gymna- 
sium, it is, in Benjamin’s terms, an artistic reproduction. Crucially, such 
reproduction is outside of the ritualistic context for kalarippayattu—the 
kalari. The kalari roots kalarippayattu in history and ritual (albeit a 
codified and standardised history as Zarrilli [1998] shows), thus deriv- 
ing what Benjamin argued was an essential aspect of traditional art— 
authenticity: ‘The authenticity of a thing is the essence of all that is 
transmissible from its beginning, ranging from its substantive duration 
to its testimony to the history which it has experienced’ (ibid.: 223). 
Outside of the kalari, kalarippayattu risks being distanced from its history 
and tradition. It is a distancing that can result in a draining of the aura of 
kalarippayattu as a martial art, especially where the primary focus on 
kalarippayattu is as a competitive sport or a performance art. In this case, 
one consequence willbe a transformation of the kalari into what in effect 
will be a training gymnasium or a rehearsal room. 

I began this article by asking two questions: how are we to understand 
the meaning of kalarippayattu, and how are we to understand the cultural 
politics of kalarippayattu at this juncture of neo-liberal globalisation? 
As should be clear, these are not simple questions, especially given the 
central thesis presented here: the differentiation of kalarippayattu into a 
bodily practice, a competitive sport and a performance art in the era of 
global modernity. In addressing these questions, I began by outlining 
the role of kalarippayattu in the mytho-historical landscape of feudal 
south India and its place in contributing to the development of a cultural 
identity ın the nascent state of Kerala. I discussed kalarippayattu as a 
bodily practice that, though coterminous with globalisation, eschewed 
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the logics of instrumental rationality that underpinned kalarippayattu as 
a competitive sport, and the objectification that underpinned it as a per- 
formance art within the tourist industry. In particular, I noted that one of 
the shifts that occurred in the role played by kalarippayattu was from 
developing a Malayali sense of cultural identity to sellmg this cultural 
identity as a response to the imperatives of global tourism. The other 
shift identified was in the assimilation of kalarippayattu into the Western 
hegemonic model of sporting competition. Merleau-Ponty’s phenomen- 
ology of the body was drawn on to illustrate the politico-philosophical 
aspects of kalarippayattu as a bodily practice. The key point is the sep- 
aration of kalarippayattu into auratic and non-auratic martial art forms. 
This is the crucial political and aesthetic consequence of the differenti- 
ation of kalarippayattu in the era of global modernity. Kalarippayattu as 
sport and performance art is a non-auratic martial art diminished politically 
and aesthetically by its subjection to the logics of instrumental rationality 
and objectification respectively. By way of contrast, kalarippayattu as a 
bodily practice is interpreted as potentially auratic. Thus, the radical kemmel 
of kalarippayattu as a martial art lies in its capacity to stand as a form of 
negative critique of dominant social trends, based on its adherence to 
bodily practice and rooted inside the kalari. 
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Pluralism in Indian medicine: Medical 
lore as a genre of medical knowledge 


V. Sujatha 





the category of ‘Indian medicine’ as they emerge from the differing ontological positions 
yet intersecting practices of laymen and experts. It goes on to explore the epistemological 
implications of this pluralism. The article explores the multiple genres of medical knowledge 
prevalent among people in a region in central Tamil Nadu to examine the relationship be- 
tween professional, folk and lay practitioners. This analysts shows the complexity of medical 
knowledge and highlights the inadequacy of established dichotomies 


I 


I 
Introduction 


Anthropologists accord differential treatment to folk conceptions, or 
the understanding of lay people, in different spheres of life. In the domain 
of religion, folk conceptions are regarded as legitimate and valid and are 
treated with appropriate gravity. But in domains deemed to be ‘scientific’, 
such as medicine, physiology, agriculture and architecture, folk concep- 
tions tend to be treated mainly as ‘subjective’ beliefs and not as valid 
forms of knowledge. This is a pity because sociological engagement with 
folk knowledge in precisely these ‘scientific’ domains can provide insights 
into alternative conceptions of epistemological categories such as the 
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‘body’, ‘space’, ‘habitat’ and ‘natural forces’. Such an approach can open 
up an arena of conceptions other than the formalised and professionalised 
systems of knowledge in the same domain. It may also illuminate the 
structure of knowledge and the politics of its dispersion. 

Health is a domain par excellence in which the confluence of practical 
needs, inherited knowledge and people's ingenuity is clearly demon- 
strated. By virtue of its disciplinary orientation, namely, to study cultures 
‘other’ than the Western, anthropological classification of medical sys- 
tems and knowledge systems in general, has always been dualistic. The 
binaries of ‘biomedical’ and ‘ethno-medical’ systems (Fabrega 1972); 
‘illness’ (defined by the people, therefore cultural) and ‘disease’ (defined 
by biomedicine or allopathy, therefore physiological reality) (Kleinman 
1980); ‘episteme’ and ‘techne’ (Marglin 1990) and ‘epistemic knowing’ 
(Western) and ‘gnostic knowing’ (Eastern) (Bates 1995), are some not- 
_able examples of dualistic classification.’ 

In dualistic typologies such as these, ‘tribal’, ‘folk’, ‘feminine’, ‘Asian’ 
are all described primarily,as ‘non-Western’ forms of knowledge and are 
defined only in relation to the West. Such reductionism seeks to contain 
the diverse genres of the so-called ‘non-Western’ knowledges, or for that 
matter, even the diverse genres of Western knowledge, in one undiffer- 
entiated category. For instance, Tambiah yokes together a range of con- 
trasting types of consciousness—such as Freud’s ‘primary/instinctual’ 
and ‘secondary/logical’, ‘feminine’ and ‘masculine’—to construct polar 
opposites of the East and West, and then attempts to find a ‘shared space’ 
between them (Tambiah 1990: 63). In the resultant typology, instrumental 
action, experimentation, logical thinking, individualism and causality 
are all attributes of one form of knowledge, namely ‘Western science’, 
as against the attributes of expressive action, meaningful performance, 
holistic thinking, sociocentricism and participation, on the side of the 
unidentified ‘other’ (ibid.: 85—109). 

In an apparent attempt at transcending the ethnocentnic bias that marks 
anthropological engagements with non-Western knowledge systems, the 
phenomenological arithropology of Good (1994) tries to avoid dualistic 
categories by accommodating multiple voices—‘heteroglossia’—in the 


' ‘Logical’ and ‘mystical’ mentality (Levy-Bruhl 1966, cited in Tambiah 1990: 85), 
‘science’ (Western) and ‘religion’ (Eastern) (Tambah 1990); ‘science’ (biology) and ‘art/ 
poetry’ (Ayurveda) (Zimmermann 1982) are other such typologies. 
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study of the disease experience: apart from the physician’s expert opinion, 
the voices of the paramedical staff and the patient’s experience are part 
of the understanding of the illness situation. The narratives of the patient 
and other actors, exemplifying the meanings that they attach to the illness 
situation, are thus considered central to the healing process. Illness nar- 
ratives are examined across cultures to identify the constant human elem- 
ent. The purpose of Good’s work is to augment the humane element in 
biomedicine, by making doctors more sensitive to patients’ experiences. 
However, while addressing non-Western medical systems, the crux of 
his investigation is the attitude a rational person (here, the Western med- 
ical anthropologist) should take when confronted with a system that is 
not explicable in terms of Western biomedicine. Good’s conclusion is to. 
admit ‘other’ experiences as parallel truths. This approach makes an effort 
to be culturally relativist and to acknowledge the plurality of medical 
knowledge. Yet, like other anthropological excursions into non-Western 
societies, it too is ultimately limited by being chiefly an instrument for 
defining the West’s own identity or deciding the attitude the West should 
take toward the ‘other’ .? 

Approaches that see the ‘other’ only in terms of, or opposed to the 
West, ignore the internal logic and nuances of ‘other’ knowledge systems. 
There is, therefore, an urgent need to examine the multiplicity and dynam- 
ics within the so-called ‘other’; between, say, Chinese and African medi- 
cine, or Indian and Chinese medicine and so on, and to grapple with 
regional diversities and patterns before attempting any full-fledged debate 
on civilisational differences between Western and Eastern medical sys- 
tems. An essential step in this direction would be the sociological study 
of medical knowledge within heterogeneous societies. 

In the Indian context, multiple systems of professional medical know- 
ledge of varying provenance and vintage, namely ayurveda, siddha, unani, 
biomedicine and homeopathy coexist in the health arena. This phenom- 
enon of therapeutic or medical pluralism has received some attention in 
writings on medical anthropology and the sociology of medicine in India 
(Leslie 1976; Minocha 1980). What explains why people resort to one 
system of medicine or another? What is the rationale behind their health 
behaviour? How do practitioners of ayurveda, siddha, or unani adapt to 


2 Sudhir Kakar (1991) conducts a similar comparative exercise with respect to 
health m India. 
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this coexistence of therapies? What are the mechanisms of legitimation? 
These are some of the common questions addressed while the focus is 
on medical pluralism. | 

At the same time, indigenous systems of medicine like ayurveda, siddha 
and unani consist of several genres of medical knowledge within them- 
selves. The common characteristic of such systems of medicine is that 
they are internally differentiated into various tiers of medical knowledge 
and skill—experiential, textual, inherited and incorporated.* This is unlike 
expert-centric and highly professionalised systems of medicine like 
biomedicine or even laboratory-centred ayurveda, where the patient or 
the non-expert, henceforth referred to as the ‘Jayman’, is a passive actor 
in the production of medical knowledge. 

This article argues that the pluralism of genres within a given medical 
system, the parallel existence of folk and professional genres of medical 
knowledge, and the interchange between these genres, are critical elem- 
ents in the nature and mode of production of medical knowledge in India. 
The permutation and combination of different levels of textual and profes- 
sionalised knowledge produce configurations of medical knowledge which 
are far more complex than what is conveyed by the dichotomous classi- 
fication, ‘folk’ and ‘classical’ medicine. As we shall see, these fields of 
knowledge may be better understood as nodes in a network rather than 
as dichotomous entities; for instance, folk streams also have texts while 
professional traditions need not be based only on ancient classical texts. 
I use the term ‘structural pluralism’ to refer to this pluralism of genres 
of medical knowledge within a system that emerges from the different 
cognitive positions of the expert, the semi-professional and the patient/ 
layman. Structural pluralism has to be distinguished from medical or 
therapeutic pluralism, namely the coexistence of many systems of 
therapy—biomedicine, ayurveda, acupressure and homeopathy. 

It would be hard to understand how ayurveda, siddha or unani are 
being transformed today in the context of medical/therapeutic pluralism 
without an idea of the internal structure of their knowledge. Studies on 
ayurveda, siddha or unani that focus only on one aspect of the medical 


3 I use the terms ‘inherited knowledge’ and ‘incorporated knowledge’ to denote know- 
ledge that 1s handed over and that which 1s acquired through ongoing experience, 
respectively : 
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system, either text or practice, tend to lose sight of the dialectical relation- 
ship between them. For instance, based on structuralist analysis of one 
medical classic, Ashtangahridaya, Zimmermann (1982) concludes that 
ayurveda is so coherent and symmetrical that it is good poetry rather 
than the science of biology. On the other hand, based on the ethnographic 
fieldwork of a few practitioners, Langford (2002) introduces ayurveda 
as an eclectic set of healing practices that does not deserve the label 
‘system’. Such a characterisation is oblivious of the epistemological grid 
that informs seemingly diverse concepts and practices. One of the ob- 
jectives of this article is to argue that a sociology of knowledge perspective 
to the study of medicine in India is a prior and necessary step for studying 
health behaviour in the context of medical pluralism. 

In this article, I address structural pluralism by mapping the differ- 
ent genres of medical knowledge in a region. While doing so, the focus 
is on the medical conceptions and practices of ordinary people, namely, 
medical lore and its epistemological basis. ‘Medical lore’ (Sujatha 2003) 
is a key concept here. My aim is to establish that ‘medical lore’ is a rele- 
vant category of enquiry in contemporary India. This study, among others, 
(Balasubramanian and Radhika 1989; Rao 1986; Subash Chandran 1995) 
shows that medical lore exists as a knowledge system built around a set 
of concepts about the body, health and disease, with certain underlying 
epistemological principles. Characteristically emerging from and vali- 
dated by people’s lived experience, medical lore is based on people’s 
understanding of their bodies and their bodies’ environments. 

The epistemological autonomy and coherence of such lay knowledge 
depends on two factors: first, it is not dismissed as false or invalid know- 
ledge by the professionals and thereby undermined by their negative 
campaign. Thus, ayurveda and siddha professionals may consider this 
knowledge to be unrefined or incomplete but they do not challenge its 
validity and disfranchjse it.‘ Second, such knowledge is of an enduring 
or long-standing character. That is, the mutual validation of concepts 
and practices has to occur in the living experience of the concerned people 
in a sustained manner for several generations. I call this set of people’s 
knowledge and skills which have stood the test of time, ‘medical lore’ or 


4 This however may not be true of professional ayurveda and siddha doctors associated 
with laboratory-centred Research and Development. 
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‘folk knowledge’. I distinguish it from simple ‘lay knowledge’, a term 
generally used in the context of biomedicine to describe the idiosyncra- 
sies of individual illness experience which is believed to be lacking in 
coherence. 

This article is based on a field study conducted in 1989-92; the analy- 
sis is supplemented by data from a field study carried out in 2005 with 
practitioners in coastal Tamil Nadu. The locale of the study consisted of a 
core area of eight villages and a few adjoining towns in Thirupattur taluk, 
Pasumpon Thevar Thirumagan District (now called Sivaganga District). 
Biomedicine did have a conspicuous presence in this region and was 
widely sought for certain specific conditions but, as J discuss later, the 
conceptual framework that informed villagers’ understanding of health- 
related phenomena was different from that of biomedicine. Most of my 
informants did not strictly differentiate between professional systems of 
medicine like ayurveda, siddha, homeopathy or biomedicine. For them, 
there was their vaidya (folk practitioner) who was available in the village 
and the doctor (biomedical or siddha professional) who sat in the hospital. 
But when they talked of medicines, they distinguished between kaatu 
(forest) marundhu (medicine), kadai sarakka’ marundbu (dry medicine 
from the indigenous drugstore used by siddha/ayurveda practitioners) 
and aaspathiri marundhu (hospital medicine consisting of tablets and 
injections).° In the following section, I describe the local economy and 
ecology, as they relate to people’s diets and health. 


II 
Villagers’ perspective on ecology, diet and health 


The villages in my area of study are connected by private and government 
bus service, have a post office, two health centres in the vicinity (one run 
by the Swedish mission and another by the state government), and an 
arts college and a government hospital within a radius of 16 km. The ini- 
tial response of the people to questions about their own medicines was 


**Sarakku’ is also a term used in siddha literature There ıs an entre corpus called 
sarakku vaippu in siddba medicine that details the procedures involved in storing medicinal 
substances for a long tme 

€ Villagers often classify hospital medicine along with chemical fertilisers and 
pesticides. 
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that they visited the health centre when they fell sick and there was nothing 
more to say. Gradually, over a period of two years of incremental dis- 
cussion and observation, the pattern in their conceptions of body, disease, 
health and related subjects could be discerned.’ 

The region does not have any major industry and is a drought-prone 
area of small and middle farmers dependent on rain-fed agriculture. 
According to oral history accounts, high castes once populated the area 
and the ancient Shiva temple here attracted pilgrims and mendicants 
from far and wide. A major epidemic about a hundred years ago is said 
to have killed and driven out upper caste groups like the Brahmins and 
the Chettiars from the area. Now, the major caste groups in the region 
are the Valayar, Paratyar, Pallar, Melakarar, Konar, Kallar and Maravar. 
There are also some Muslim households. The Valayar are numerically 
dominant and the panchayat president belongs to this caste, but they are 
considered to be ‘backward’. The Paraiyar and Pallar are Scheduled Castes. 
The Paraiyar community is the best-educated, with a number of graduates, 
and has better access to employment. The Melakarars, now known as Isai 
Vellalars, used to be temple musicians and continue to live in the streets 
facing the lst-century Shiva temple mentioned earlier. Although they 
are well off, they have a low status in the social hierarchy because of 
their association with the devadasi system. The Konar are mostly engaged 
in cattle-rearing and the Muslims are traders of agricultural produce in 
nearby towns. The rest are small and marginal farmers. 

Poor soil productivity and rocky terrain coupled with small landhold- 
ings limit the nature and range of agricultural activities in the area. The 
Block Development Office characterised this cluster of villages as ‘back- 
ward’. In one village, about 70 per cent of the households had cash in- 
comes that would qualify them as being ‘Below Poverty Line’. About 
80 per cent of the population could not read and write. Besides, most of 
them belonged to the Valayar community which is described by govern- 
ment officials as being resistant to civilisation and development Yet, the 
records of the village health workers showed that the common health 
parameters of the region were about the same as the corresponding figures 
for the state as a whole and there had been no epidemic in the area in the 
past fifty years. To put it crudely, people did not seem to be as sickly as 
their ‘backwardness’ would lead one to expect. 


7 For a detailed account of thear conceptions, see Sujatha (2003). 
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This paradox prompted me to examine villagers’ health practices but, 
when I probed, it seemed as though they followed no specific health 
regimen. About disease villagers say, ‘Everybody has a disease; nobody 
is free from it’. Or, ‘everything contains a vyaadi (constitutional trait or 
property).* When you eat different kinds of foodstuffs, the vyaadi in one 
will offset the vyaadi in another and you will get the benefit of all’. 
About nutrition, one would hear, “What is nutrition? Everything is nutri- 
tious. Even kancharai (Strychnos nux-vomica) is 80; it serves a purpose 
doesn’t it?’® ‘Everything is food and all foods are healthy’. Only after 
prolonged discussions were more explanations forthcoming. 

The notion of the tiregam (body) was a central feature in any charac- 
terisation of disease by the villagers. Their conceptions were corporeal 
in that, although they recognised many possible causes of disease, they 
believed that the actual source of disease lay in the body itself: “Where 
does disease come from? It is there in your body itself!’ Disease is not 
seen as an abnormal or pathological condition to be eradicated. The body 
is prone to disease by its very nature, being composed of several parts 
and processes which, at any point in time, are bound to malfunction. Ac- 
cording to the villagers, every body is constituted in a particular way 
at birth, depending on the constitutional tendencies of the parents at the 
time of conception. Thus every body system entails a kind of predis- 
position by its very constitution. This constitutional property also seems 
to be true of other species in nature. Trees, cattle and earth also have 
constitutions that predispose them to certain kinds of properties and 
growth patterns. While every body is predisposed to certain diseases, 
whether a disease actually occurs depends on the ‘quality of blood’ of 
the person, which in turn is a function of the balance between their diet 
and lifestyle. For instance, during an interview, the medical officer at the 
nearest government hospital attributed diarrhoea among breast-fed infants 
to the dirt on the mother’s breast. But elderly women in the village attri- 
buted it to the fact that nursing mothers, who worked away from their 


t The term ‘vyaadi’ also refers to disease and is used here in this double sense. (The 
interviews for the study were conducted m Tamil The Tamil terms and citations in the 
paper are free translations done by the author.) j 

> Kancharai or the strychnine tree bears extremely poisonous seeds which are used in 
indigenous medicine. 
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bomes as labourers on daily wages, were compelled to violate dietary 
rules. For the medical officer, the lack of cleanliness around the mother’s 
- breast is the cause of diarrhoea, whereas for the elderly women the ailment 
is due to the vitiated quality of breast milk as a result of faulty diet. It is 
not that the villagers disregard hygiene, but rather that they do not consider 
. mud to be dirty. As cultivators, their bodies have always been in contact 
with mud. In their view, if there is a compatibility between diet and the 
body system, an external factor such as the lack of hygiene cannot by 
itself ‘cause’ disease. As they put it, ‘Disease originates inside the body’. 

The villagers have a simple diet of cooked cereal and sambar (a curry 
of lentils and vegetables), which is based on principles that are not codified 
but are nevertheless salient. Of the four or five cereals available (finger 
millet, pearl millet, kodo millet, and little millet), a different cereal is 
cooked every day, sometimes one during day and another at night, thereby 
maximising variety in the diet. Similarly, different kinds of green vege- 
tables are always cooked and eaten together instead of separately, a prac- 
tice that, according to many villagers, creates ‘good quality of blood’. 
Villagers also consume a variety of meats that they get from the adjoining 
forests—rabbit, bandicoot and crane. Variety in the diet is thus a funda- 
mental principle of health because it enables one foodstuff to balance 
the extreme effects or deficiencies of another. 

This varied diet is not only an ingenious adaptation to an environment 
marked by poor soil productivity and drought, it is also informed by 
theory. Variety in food, according to the villagers, is the way to acclimatise 
and condition the body to the range of elements in its habitat. Food is 
prepared by transforming water, plants and animals, and its ingestion 
introduces external ecology into the body. Human-made elements that 
are inserted into ecology—fertilisers and pesticides, for example—also 
make their way in this fashion into the human body. One informant de- 
scribed the food-body relation thus: ‘Everything germinates from the 
chemicals we use. We add them to the very seeds we sow into the earth. 
A baby has them within when it is born. All that we eat, where else will it 
go?’ The ‘seed’ that goes to make the foetus, and the food that its mother 
eats, contain the chemical inputs applied to the seeds sown, which then 
become an intrinsic part of the body system. A comment by an elderly 
man contrasting people of his age with the younger generation paraphrases 
this idea: ‘We are not made of coffee and snacks. Our parents ate food 
grains and porridge and we are made of food grains’. In this sense, the 
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body is seen as being constituted by food which is the vehicle by which 
external ecology is internalised. 

For such villagers, the ideal of health is the koravan (nomad) who 
eats all kinds of foodstuffs without discriminating between them.!° Such 
a person can eat cooked, uncooked, hot or cold food, and can drink any 
water—pond, well or tap—and not fall sick. The goat is also admired for 
its ability to eat all kinds of leaves, including those of the kancharai tree. 
It is said that, except for aadu thoda illai (Adathoda vasica), there is no 
plant that the goat does not eat. Villagers add that the goat is so adaptable 
that, even though it is basically herbivorous, during droughts when pas- 
tures are dry, it even eats leeches. Its blood is enriched by the various 
substances it ingests and the potential noxious elements neutralise each 
other. Goat’s milk is therefore ‘free of disease’. Folk practitioners fre- 
quently use goat’s milk as a medium for administering medications.’ 

Over the past ten years, major changes in cropping patterns have oc- 
curred in the area. During this period, there has been an increase in the 
incidence of skin diseases. The allopathic doctors in the government 
hospital attribute this to the villagers’ “unhygienic lifestyle’-—working 
in mud, bathing in a common tank and so on. But in the villagers’ minds, 
this rash of diseases is the consequence of a violation of the variety prin- 
ciple in their present lifestyle. The declining availability of traditional 
food grains, the reduced production of pulses due to commercial cropping, 
and their own inability to afford alternatives,'? have forced them to eat a 
limited variety of pulses like thattai payaru (Dolichos catiang) and vege- 
tables like the red pumpkin and the brinjal, which are described as kKarappan ` 
(that which vitiates the quality of blood). In the absence of other neutralis- 
ing foodstuffs, people are prone to skin problems of many kinds. Villagers 


10 A koravan is a person belonging to the nomadic group Koravas, who roam about in 
the forests, village and city 

11 Tt rs also the practice with professional practitioners of siddha medscine and has been 
mentioned in their ancient text Agastya Sutiram or Agattiyar Ayrrathi Ayyinuru (Agastryar’s 
One Thousand Five Hundred Verses), a general treatise on materia medica attnbated to 
the sage Agastiyar, the earliest of the eighteen siddhars (wandenng sages and mendicants 
who sought higher yogic powers). Though the details of the author and the text are difficult 
to ascertain, the text 1s beheved to be more than 1300 years old Agastiyar ıs said to have 
lived in 1500 BCE though literary references to his authorship are to be found in texts 
from the 8th century CE 

2 Most of them are small farmers who also work as wage labourers in quarnes and 
fields and do not have much cash in hand 
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point out that they have been working in mud and bathing in the common 
pond for generations together, whereas the skin problems correspond to 
the period when there has been a major change in their diet. 

The villagers seem to have a similar corporeal conception of some 
mental ailments as well. According to them, only a total derangement in 
conscious behaviour caused by a sudden shock or ‘slip’ in the brain war- 
rants the label pithu (madness). The treatment for pithu is physical, involv- 
ing medicinal applications on the head, or even shock treatment in the 
hospital. When faced with aberrations in behaviour that biomedicine terms 
as ‘neuroses’, villagers perceive these not as mental diseases requiring 
medical treatment, but as behavioural problems related to maladjustment 
to one’s social environment. According to them, spirit possession is a 
distinct class of problems and should not to be mixed up with pithu or 
behavioural problems. 

In terms of many such themes and substantive ideas, the region’s dif- 
ferent social groups provide a more or less coherent picture of the body, 
its conditions of health and causes of disease. These include notions that 
relate bodily practices to local ecology through ideas about drinking water, 
bathing, defecation, contagion and treatment. In other words, irrespective 
of caste, class and religion, there is a degree of homogeneity in people’s 
conceptions of ecology, body, health and disease, such that their sum can 
be called the medical lore of the region. 


I 
Varieties of medical practices 


Within the larger unity of beliefs about ecology, diet and health, there is 
considerable individual variation in interest and knowledge on the subject. 
Some villagers are inclined to consciously look out for herbs and examine 
their effects and discover more remedies. Women seem to know more 
herbal remedies, especially for children’s diseases. There are some differ- 
ences in health practices, in that some social groups have adopted profes- 
sional biomedical inputs more than others. For instance, those who choose 
to go to the hospital for childbirth cannot observe the customary post- 
natal dietary specifications during their stay. The ingredients used in home 
medications vary with caste and occupation. For example, the Valayars 
who are familiar with the hills use more roots than the Paraiyars who are 
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engaged in agriculture and who use herbs for the same ailment. On the 
other hand, the Melakarars, a non-agricultural caste, tend to rely on dried 
herbs purchased from the indigenous drugstore in the town. Families have 
‘pet’ herbs that they use for a broad spectrum of ailments. Older Muslims 
know the herbs as well as anybody else, but the younger generation en- 
gaged in trading activities knows less than its non-Muslim counterpart. 


Generalised knowledge 


These individual variations notwithstanding, there is a shared fund of 
knowledge among ordinary people for handling everyday problems 
like the common cold, headache, menstrual pain, body ache, dandruff, 
constipation and so on, whether they are actually used or not. Any person 
can list about ten different herbal remedies for the common cold alone. 
The remedies include external treatments like fomentation or the appli- 
cation of lotions and pastes, or internal medication or a combination of 
both. There are many kinds of fomentations and applications involving 
different degrees of complexity. There are norms about which herbs are 
suitable for infants, children and adults; there are rules regarding which 
part of a plant to use according to its potency; and rules about which com- 
bination of herbs to use. People also learn to process herbs for internal 
consumption, whether pounded, ground, boiled, roasted or buried under 
ashes. For instance, raw herbal juices are never given to infants but are 
‘broken’ by cooking in a prescribed way with certain other mandatory 
ingredients. The drinking water given to a feverish infant is also ‘broken’ 
in this manner. 

Not only can most people name medicinal plants but they can also 
identify the exact location in the vicinity where they are to be found. Boys 
and girls are aware of about five remedies each for common ailments. 
There are elderly people who only specialise in diagnosing fevers; some 
others dispense medicines for sprains, indigestion, boils, thorn pricks, 
including that from poisonous plants. There is a medicinal and diet regi- 
men for the lifecycle events of women. Herbal and food preparations for 
the post-puberty, pre-natal and post-natal periods are prescribed along 
with the appropriate rituals. 

Even as the villagers say that they visit the hospital most of the time, 
they still make medicinal preparations involving more than thirty herbs 
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at home. For instance, pala kadiya marundhu (medicine with many ingre- 
dients), a preparation of about fifty herbs, stems and roots, is given every 
month at a specified time to infants from the age of three months to one 
year, especially in the Valayar, Kallar and Maravar households.” This is 
an immunisation package against the major diseases to which infants 
are prone. The preparation of the medicine becomes a collective effort 
if there are two or three infants in the neighbourhood. The Chettiars, a 
dominant community in the region, employ Valayar women to prepare 
the pala kadiya marundhu for the children in their households. ‘Medicinal’ 
meats—tike pork for piles, fox meat for certain kinds of respiratory dis- 
eases, and a host of preparations using snails, earthworms, snakes and 
other animal substances are also consumed, but are prepared by specific 
caste groups. Pork is normally a taboo for all the groups here but the 
taboo is lifted if pork is consumed for medicinal purpose, provided that 
it is cooked outside the home. 


Specialised knowledge: Folk practitioners 


Vaidyas or village-level practitioners (heneeforth folk practitioners) spe- 
cialise in a specific cluster of related diseases. Bone-setting, muscular 
pains and blood clots make up one cluster. Karnaalai (jaundice) and sogai 
_ (diseases of blood, including anaemia) are another. Visha chikitsa (liter- 
ally, venom or poison-healing) or the treatment of bites from poisonous 
snakes, scorpions and insects, and skin diseases is yet another cluster. 
Practitioners who treat conditions like venomous bites, pilavai (carbuncle) 
and injury caused by poisonous thorns chant mantras (incantations) after 
giving the medicine. No chanting is involved for bone-setting, rat bites, 
jaundice, fits and the like. Practitioners belong to many different castes 
and most of them have acquired their knowledge from a family member. 
Both men and women are practitioners though women are less conspicu- 
ous in fields like visha chikitsa. 

Medical practice is not the means of livelihood for folk practitioners; 
they are either farmers or work in the quarries. It is almost a taboo to 
accept fees from a local person; a kaanikai (token offering) to the vaidya’s 
presiding deity 1s permissible but it is left to the client’s discretion. The 
practitioner is accountable to fellow villagers whose ire is hard to escape 


D Other groups like the Mushms have a mmpler version of tins 
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if the treatment does not work; I observed a practitioner being grilled 
about something he had recommended. If the clients are from outside — 
the area, they pay for the medicine. Often this does not cover the cost of 
the ingredients and the effort involved in preparing the medicine. In one 
instance, a visha vaidya treated a young man from outside the village 
who was frothing at the mouth after being bitten by a viper. After the 
internal medication and rounds of chanting with a bunch of neem leaves, 
when the patient’s condition umproved, his wife casually handed over 
Rs 2 to the vaidya and walked away. If practitioners cannot afford to 
give free treatment, they instruct the users or their families to prepare 
the medicine at their own home wherever possible. Folk practitioners 
` are different from the full-time or professional practitioners whose liveli- 
hood depends on medical practice. The latter operate in small towns and 
they charge for their services, though they have to reduce their fees for 
the local villagers. In general, the amount to be paid is open to negotiation 
and vaidyas who are always at the losing end tend to assess the patient’s 
financial status before preparing the medicine. 

Discussions about illness, their causes and prescriptions, figure in 
ordinary conversations and are the informal rituals for harnessing and 
augmenting collectively-held knowledge. For instance, news about a 
diabetic Muslim man who was asked by the doctor to discontinue eating 
rice in favour of chapati,'* prompted people to examine the chapati 
whenever they got to see it; its possible effects on the body system were 
a matter of discussion in the tea shop. It is notable that the effects of ~ 
chemical fertilisers and pesticides on the health of plants, animals and 
human beings are the most discussed topic in the village (Sujatha 2001). 
Everybody that I met in the area, even those who were not my informants, 
had given some thought to this issue and brought it up even in casual 
conversation. The agricultural officer of this area claimed that villagers 
were resistant to change because they refused to accept the chemical 
inputs distributed at subsidised rates by the state government. This ‘resist- 
ance’ may be evidence that the public debate on the subject of synthetic 
chemicals bas been translated into action in the village. 


H Chapet is not part of the regular diet ın interior Tamil Nadu. 
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IV 
a Modes of diagnosis: Medical lore 


Observing the body in both normalcy and when afflicted by disease is a 
primary method in the villagers’ approach to gaining medical knowledge. 
For my informants, the most important sources of information about 
the body are its products—rrine, stool, blood, semen, spit and such. Any 
variations in their quantity and quality signify changes in body processes. 
For instance, the increased quantity of stools produced when rice supplied 
by the public distribution system is consumed indicates that this rice is 
of very poor quality because most of it ‘comes out’ as excrement and 
^ , very little is ‘left’ for the body. This, villagers say, is also corroborated 
by the fact that eating this rice does not satiate them and they feel hungry 
soon after a meal. An old woman who treats children’s diseases, remarked, 
‘When a baby is ill, I smell the stools and find out whether the mother 
has eaten groundnuts or mangoes. If she has, I first scold her for not con- 
trolling her urge to eat heavy foods and, only then, suggest the medicine’. 
The violation of diet restrictions by the mother during the lactation period 
can thus be detected. Observing the mucus plug in the eye of an infant is 
a way of identifying the ‘congestion’ caused by an internal injury to the 
chest. 
‘Feeling’ the disease is another means of pinpointing what is happening 
inside one’s body. A variety of terms is used to characterise the subtle 
., Variations in the experience of disease and pain. For instance, stomach 
(vayitru) ache is described by different terms—vayitru vali, vayitru 
porumal, vayitru kammudhal, vayitru erichal, vayitru kaduppu, vayitru 
ecivu, vayitru vekkaalam, and so on. Similarly, problems due to water 
retention in the head (mandai or thalai) are many—?nandai kottu, thalai 
baaram, otrai thalaivali, mandai kaaichal, and so on. These terms are 
not synonyms, nor do they merely express different degrees of pain. These 
words represent differences in the kind of pain being experienced and 
their underlying causes. For instance, vayitru vali denotes a stomach 
ache while erichal denotes a burning sensation, while ecivu is a kind of 
pulling pain ın the muscles. The diagnostic significance of ‘experiencing 
the body’ seems to be important to the folk practitioner as well: “We can 
p- only give medicines for diseases. It is up to the patient to maintain dietary 
restrictions—to know what to eat, “feel” the effect and regulate food 
habits accordingly’. 
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Very often informants reported that they diagnose and treat their 
ailments by trial and error. As one respondent put it, 


Even the doctor does that. If we go to him with a stomach ache, he will 
be able to give medicines only after asking us whether it is indigestion 
or anything else. With all his equipment, he cannot diagnose independ- 
ently and find out what is wrong unless we describe the ailment to 
him. He gives some medicine. If the ache persists, he will give another 
one; if that does not work he will give an injection and the pain may 
go. We say that the doctor has cured the ailment because we see qnly 
the total effect. But we do not realise that even the doctor cannot know 
at once what the ailment is and how it is to be cured. He also learns 
from trial and error. 


It thus becomes apparent why a conclusive and correct diagnosis in the 
first instance is considered unusual. This explains the villagers’ receptive- 
ness to the diagnostic technology of hospital medicine which 18 considered 
to be highly effective, especially with regard to infant diseases. People 
refer with awe to incubation technology as something that ‘generates 
life’ (uyir undaakurathu) in a premature baby. However, they do not ac- 
cept the prescription of tonics and injections for a normal infant on the 
grounds that so many hospital medicines inside a tiny body could harm 
its delicate mechanism. Women are notorious for not complying with 
what is prescribed by the hospital as post-natal medication. The fact that 
people primarily associate biomedicine with its curative functions may 
also explain their reluctance to use it in the absence of disease. 
Observing plants and animals, studying their behaviour and thinking 
about their similarities and differences with humans gives villagers 
insights into their own body systems and their embeddedness in a larger 
system. While explaining the need to use organic manure, it is said, ‘If 
you have to lift something heavy, you should have eaten enough. Can 
you eat little and lift more? Even the car needs petrol to min. So also the 
earth. Only if you feed it with manure will it raise the yield’. An oft- 
quoted proverb here is that “The well-fed man can be known from a 
(healthy) village, (just as the) the well-fed land could be seen in its crop’. 
While talking of chemical fertilisers and pesticides, people would ask, 
‘If the chemicals were so potent as to raise the yield from five to eight 
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bags, will this potency not act on our digestive organs at least with half 
its force if we eat this food regularly?’ Others would observe, ‘Because 
of dumping more and more chemicals, the soil is dying. Its blood evap- 
orates in the absorbing heat of the chemicals just as our blood gets dried 
by them. Now, the earth needs the fertilisers and we need a tonic all the 
time’.'* ‘One cup of pesticide in a bucket of water makes the water throb, 
imagine its effect on our digestive organs!’ These beliefs are corroborated 
by their observation that there has been a sustained increase of heat- 
related disorders in the human, cattle and crop populations ever since 
synthetic chemicals came to be used in the village. The soil lacks innate 
fertility and the crops grown on it are ‘lifeless’, as inferred from the fact 
that they do not satisfy hunger. The crops, the cattle that consume the 
hay from the crops, and the human beings who consume crops and cattle 
products are all losing their strength and need to be supported by fertilisers 
and injections. Here the earth becomes a metonym for the human body, 
while chemicals and injections are their respective intake. 

Assessing the causes of poor lactation in some mothers, a woman 
pointed out, ‘Do we not see that the cow does not produce milk if it does 
not eat enough? So the woman who eats less secretes less milk. After all 
milk comes from blood and blood from food’. Knowledge gained from 
observing other species in the same habitat is also at times a metaphor 
for understanding human bodily processes. Falling of hair was graphically 
described by another informant: ‘The fall period comes in the months of 
Panguni and Chithirai (mid-March to mid-May). The leaves fall from 
trees and so does hair, both due to heat. Just as the tree regains its foliage, 
hair growth will resume’. 

Villagers’ diagnostic methods can best be appreciated if we examine 
children’s diseases. Since infants cannot express their disease experience, 
it has to be deduced from other behavioural clues. The way an infant 
cries, the tone of its voice, the smell of its hands and forehead, the twitch- 
ing of its eyebrows,the size of its stomach, the noise produced when the 
stomach is patted, its appetite, how it drinks milk; and the form, colour 
and smell of its stools are noted. The common problem of infantile diar- 
rhoea is thus classified in at least four ways (see Table 1): 


'5 Akhil Gupta’s informants in northern India also associated chemical fertilisers with 
‘declining strength of the land’ which then required more chemical inputs to sustain the 
soul (Gupta 1998: 258). 
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Table 1 
Classification of Infantile Diarrhoea —4 
Mam Problem Other Symptoms Disease 
Loose motions The infant rolls on the ground Piralı 


while crying, avoids the lap and 
secks cooler ground 
Loose motions The stomach ıs bloated and Oodhu pirali 
makes a particular sound when 
patted. 


Loose, greenish stools Fever and foul smell ın the palms Maantham 
with foul smell and mouth. 


Loose motons Belly makes a hollow sound Kudaletram, caused by , 
when patted. holding the baby ın an `; 
awkward positon 


Thus is described the medical lore of lay practitioners in the village. 
Vaidyas or folk practitioners constitute a more specialised group within 
medical lore. The following section looks at the sources of their knowledge. 


V 
Modes of diagnosis: folk practitioners 


As described, techniques of observation, interpretation and experimen- 
tation are intrinsic to medical practice. These sources of knowledge can 
be deployed and refined only in association with knowledge derived from 
other sources. There is a dynamic relationship between knowledge ac- 
quired from actual practice and that transmitted from one generation to 
the next. Knowledge is also acquired from wandering mendicants versed 
in medical texts. The translation of these sets of knowledges into ongoing 
practices allows medical lore to be modified, augmented and transformed. 
It is this process of medical praxis—the dialectical synthesis of knowledge 
and practice—among folk practitioners that I describe in this section. 
For folk practitioners, disease classification, diagnosis and treatment 
may be based on codified knowledge acquired from the previous gener- 
ation. Such knowledge allows them to distinguish between curable and 
incurable diseases. It enables them to identify a disease from the disorders 
that may accompany it. For instance, vayitru vekkaalam (stomach dis- 4 
order) is associated with a burning sensation in the eyes and while passing 


- 
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urine. In the case of children, an injury to the internal organs is linked to 
fever and congestion around the injured spot. By identifying the related 
disorders, a folk practitioner gets to know the nature of the main problem 
a person is suffering from. 

The prescription and preparation of medicines is a primary site for 
the synthesis of inherited (codified) and experiential knowledge. Every 
stage in the preparation, right from identifying, collecting and classifying 
various plant substances to processing them, adding other ingredients, 
and observing their effect on the user, calls for knowledge of the sub- 
stances and their properties. This becomes the basis for modifying recipes 
and substituting ingredients as the case may demand. Once they master 
the basic principles of drug action, vaidyas can proceed from the known 
to the less-known and unknown aspects of aetiology and diagnosis. The 
disease is understood through the medicine to which it responds. Unlike 
laboratory experimentation which is conducted under controlled con- 
ditions, these experiments are carried out in situ. In his analysis of the 
ayurvedic vaidya who constructs an account of the disease on the basis 
of the prescription, Gananath Obeyesekere (1992) calls this method 
‘Samyogic experimentation’ .!6 The same medicine may then be tned for 
another disease which, in the vaidya’s judgment, belongs to the same order. 
If the disease is cured, one may infer that the disease possesses charac- 
teristics that can be controlled by the medicine (kattu kolradhu). The 
practitioner, however, still has to decide the dosage and the combination 
of ingredients on a case-by-case basis, after judging the digestive ability 
of the patient and, at times, his/her financial ability as well. 

Diagnosis and treatment may be based upon codified knowledge that 
folk practitioners inherit in the form of a text or acquire from a family 
member. In the initial stages of learning, such knowledge about diseases, 
their indications and therapeutic methods, is provided in the condensed 
form of verses that may be committed to memory. Through learning the 
terminologies of the disease classification system and the pharmacopoeias 
by rote, the vaidyas internalise centuries of inherited knowledge which 
they then improvise upon in practice. The ability to interpret memorised 


: * Samyoga means ‘conjunction or combination (which can be separated)’ (Dwarakanath 
- 1998: 34). Samyogic experimentation 1s informed by certain principles found m the medical 
texts for combining medicinal substances 
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traditional knowledge comes from observation during apprenticeship. A 
visha chikitsa vaidya mentioned that he had recipes for antidotes against ~“ 
sixty-four different kinds of venoms, recipes that he had acquired from 
his grandfather. He had memorised the indication for each kind of venom 
and would recite them to himself periodically, such as during an eclipse." 
Generally, the kind of venom involved is identified by the person who has 
been bitten, who is likely to have seen the snake. Otherwise, the standard 
procedure of diagnosis is to administer a specific root to the patient, the 
taste of which indicates the kind of venom—f the root tastes sour then it 
is a cobra bite, if the root tastes sweet then it is a viper bite and so on. The 
association between the taste of the root and the kind of venom is thus 
codified and memorised. < 
Inherited knowledge in a particular field may be comprehensive and 
detailed in nature, as in the case of the texts used by an eleventh generation 
vaidya from a southern coastal district of Tamil Nadu who specialises in 
the treatment of eye diseases. The vaidya, who is in his late 1960s, explained 
how, as a young man, he had memorised the relevant verses from the 
Telugu texts. The texts describe ninety-six kinds of disorders of the eye, 
the indications of sixteen kinds of incurable disorders among them, and 
the method of treatment for the rest. Adding that he may not now remem- 
ber all the verses, the vaidya mentioned that he had come to internalise 
them over the course of about fifty years of practice. According to him, 
all the eye diseases he had encountered in his long career fell into the 
categories listed and he had not had any major problem in identifying 
them. The medicines to be administered for each disease, the norms re- 
garding dosage, frequency and other restrictions are also indicated in 
the texts. The vaidya maintained notes of his experience in interpreting 
the texts while treating a difficult case. He explained that the original 
Telugu texts were written around the early 17th century by his forefathers, 
though—he added in a lighter vein—the story told to him in childhood 
was that the texts were bestowed on his ancestors by their family deity. 
The textual sources used by folk practitioners range from ancestral 
palm leaf texts, to printed books of the early 20th century or recently 


'T Recitation during an eclipse is a common ntual among practitioners who use memor- ~ 
ised verses for healing It is believed that such a ritual enhances the healing power of the 
verses as well as the practitioner 


-~ 
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published popular medical recipe books. Of these, the last are more com- 
mon in towns and cities. The older texts seem to be an inventory of the 
classes of diseases treated by folk practitioners, including details of symp- 
toms and the recipe for the relevant medication for those symptoms, 
given in verse form. The terminology employed in the texts corresponds 
with currently prevalent disease categories, but the terminology for the 
ingredients used ın medicinal preparations could not be deciphered easily. 
About 40 per cent of the practitioners I met possessed palm leaf manu- 
scripts that they had memorised and could put into practice, even though 
they were listed as ‘illiterate’ by the Block Development Office. The rest 
had either lost them or never had any. : 

Besides relying upon memorised texts, practitioners employ other tech- 
niques of diagnosis as well. Naadi pariksha (pulse examination), which 
is a key mode of diagnosis among professional ayurveda practitioners, 
is not the primary mode of diagnosis among folk practitioners. It is 
only applied in specific instances by certain kinds of practitioners like 
those specialising in visha chikitsa or the setting of bones. For instance, 
the pulse is read in order to find out whether a person bitten by a snake 
is unconscious because of fear or because of the venom and to ascertain 
whether the patient will survive if treated. A young visha vaidya men- 
tioned that he refused to treat a person who was bitten by a cobra and 
directed him to the hospital on learning through the naadi that his medicine 
would not help since the snake bite had occurred several hours ago. If 
the patient died on the vaidya’s premises, it would hurt his reputation. 

Mana utthi (intuition) plays an important role in diagnosis.'* Mana 
utthi, which was mentioned at least once by all the informant practitioners 
in this study, is the capacity to sense the solution to a problem based on 
a quick appraisal of the resources at hand. Such intuition seems to occur 
during moments of intense involvement in the problem and most often 
in the event of a crisis. A middle-aged visha vaidya explained how he 
was once confronted with a patient who had been bitten by a snake and 
was brought in an unconscious state. The snake had not been identified 
and so the vaidya had to take a quick decision regarding the kind of 


18 The term 1s probably a version of yukti in sanskntised Tamil Yukh is a type of ın- 
ference, mentioned in the ayurvedic text Charaka Samhita (see footnote 20), which is 
employed when several causes may be associated with one effect. 
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medicine to be given. The urgency of the situation required that all avail- 
able clues be instantly analysed—if the person had been working with 
bunches of coconut or palm leaves, it was likely to be a panaisan snake 
which lives in coconut and palm trees; if he had cried out in pain after 
the bite, it could not be a cobra because a cobra bite is not very painful; 
if there was a swelling then it was likely to be a viper and so on. Bone- 
setters also often mentioned mana utthi as their aid in critical diagnostic 
situations. 

A woman practitioner who prepared medicated massage oils (thuvala 
poduthal) for a cluster of infant diseases known by the generic name 
kanai," narrated how she had not cared to learn anything from her mother 
who was a practitioner specialising in kanai, but how on a stormy night 
when she was alone with her child who had convulsions, she realised the 
value of the medicine and prayed to her dead mother. The location of the 
basic herbs occurred to her suddenly as she remembered her mother’s 
herb-collecting expeditions on the way to the field. So she ventured out 
in the rain, got the herbs and prepared the oil, recalling the method of 
preparation that she had constantly observed at home. Ever since her 
child was saved, she has been preparing the medicated oils for outsiders 
on payment basis. She also provides some oil at low or no cost to her 
fellow villagers. 

Though diagnostic criteria are standardised to some extent, their ap- 
plication depends on the aptitude and skills of the vaidyas, which are bound 
to vary. This variability calls for thought and the exercise of Judgment on 
the part of the lay person who shares a cognitive universe with the vaidya 
and who is a participant in diagnosis, therapy and prevention. Villagers 
frequently say that wise health behaviour is to take preventive measures 
when any threat is expected. For instance, a breastfeeding mother should 
start taking the herbs that facilitate digestion two days before eating heavy 
foods and during the mango and jackfruit season, knowing that these 
fruits are hard to resist. Either she should be wise enough to take the medi- 
cines in advance or firm enough not to yield to temptation. ‘A woman 


19 Kanai is the generic term used to refer to a cluster of infant diseases ranging from 
primary complex (congestion in the lungs and cough due to bactenal infection) to 
convulsions. 
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who does not tie her taste buds does not have a baby; one who does not 
tie her stomach does not have her husband’, is a common saying. Villagers 
note and discuss variations in season, plant and animal growth patterns 
and in bodily rhythms like appetite, defecation and sleep. Everyday as- 
pects of their experience of the disease thus acquire an epistemic status 
and get codified in a’system of terms and proverbs that are constantly 
validated in living experience. The vaidya’s specialised knowledge is 
thus deployed in conjunction with the active participation of the lay person 
whose knowledge lies within the same cognitive universe. 

The methods of diagnosis, treatment and prevention discussed earlier 
are simple and may occasionally be employed by urban, formally edu- 
cated people too. However, it is the villagers’ sustained application for 
several decades within the framework of inherited knowledge that has 
yielded a coherent knowledge system. We could try to trace medical lore 
in a city but, without the sustained ability to validate cumulative experi- 
ences in a habitat, our metropolitan experiences in hybrid environments 
could at best generate what may be termed ‘lay ideas’—incoherent, sub- 
altern or invisible knowledges in localities or slums (Prasad 2005). Further, 
in a health care system predicated on the monopoly of expert knowledge, 
like the contemporary, technology-intensive biomedical or ayurvedic 
clinic, lay experiences would not be accepted as constituting valid know- 
ledge of the body if not supported by diagnostic technology (Cooper 1999; 
Schoenberg and Drew 2002). The blurred boundary between lay person 
and expert, who share a coherent knowledge system, is thus a key factor 
which distinguishes indigenous medicine from biomedicine. 


VI 
Professional practitioners 


The full-time or professional practitioners of indigenous medicine are 
generally located in small towns and cities and earn their livelihood from 
medical practice. Those professional practitioners who live in small towns 
close to the villages are knowledgeable about local health concepts and 
practices. Some of them accept that folk health practices have some ra- 
tionale but an equal number opine that folk practices are crude and at 
times erroneous. There does not appear to be a definite pattern ın the caste 
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affiliation of professional practitioners. Nor could I detect a major dif- 
ference between the practice of ayurveda and siddha.” The only pattern 
that emerges is that, as the physical and cultural distance from the village 
increases, the professional practitioners’ practical knowledge of herbs 
and their involvement in the preparation of medicines gets weaker. 

There are many kinds of professional practitioners. Those knowledge- 
able about ayurvedic and siddha texts include a class of pundits with 
scholarly knowledge of the original Sanskrit/Tamil texts. They belong 
to caste groups which hold relatively high positions in the social hierarchy, 
including Brahmin and Pillai. These pundits do not practice medicine 
and their interest in the medical texts is primarily linguistic or historical. 
There are also college-trained ayurveda and siddha doctors in the bigger 
towns that, in the eyes of most villagers, are indistinguishable from allo- 
pathic doctors. These college-trained doctors prescribe ready-made medi- 
cines in plastic containers. In small towns, however, the doctors do not 
use drugs sold by big companies like Dabur or Himalaya, but those manu- 
factured by local companies run by siddha or ayurveda and naturopathy 
practitioners in the region. Practitioners in bigger towns like Karaikudi 
continue to have medicines prepared on their premises by hired workers, 
while in Chennai city, the proportion of those preparing medicines in- 
house is smaller. Practitioners in Chennai tend to prescribe ready-made 
drugs manufactured by local or larger companies. In the town, there are 
also practitioners whose qualifications as physicians are dubious in that 
they neither have traditional knowledge nor contemporary institutional 
training. They administer all kinds of treatments: ayurvedic, homeopathic 
and allopathic, including injections and sutures. 

Professional practitioners include both generalists and specialists with 
widely varying levels of adherence to medical texts. Half of the profes- 
sional practitioners I talked to in the small towns do not draw upon the 
original ayurveda or siddha medical classics and rely either on vernacular, 

family texts or experiential knowledge acquired through apprenticeship. 


* Practitioners pointed to the greater use of minerals in siddha medicine, but did not 
discern any major difference in theoretical or methodological pnnciples. Scholars of siddha 
philosophy opined that siddha was basically a system of knowledge aimed at achieving 
the eight siddims (highest yogic powers) through systematic cultivation of the body. Siddha 


medicine is thus an outcome of a larger pursuit to achieve physical immortality Ayurveda, 
on the other hand, is a full-fledged medical system, a sciences of life, intended to alleviate 
human suffenng and disease, paving the way towards health and well-being 
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The professional practitioners were clearer than the folk practitioners in 
their use of medical terminologies. Interestingly, though several profes- 
sional practitioners did not refer to the medical classics, the methods of 
diagnosis they follow and the terms they use are codified in the classics, 
knowledge of which they had acquired from their predecessors. Thus 
I could find a hundred-year-old medical formula for kanai in current use 
with a family of practitioners in a small town who specialise in childhood 
diseases. Another 100-year-old formula for ilam pillai vatham (roughly 
translated as ‘polio’) continues to be used by the vaidya now in charge 
of the century-old ayurvedic hospital. The professional ayurveda or siddha 
practitioners in bigger towns like Karaikudi and Pondicherry clearly iden- 
ufy with a formal system of medicine and are more conversant with the 
original ayurveda or siddha texts as well as with the terminologies of 
biomedicine. 

Very few indigenous medical practitioners in this region have read 
the classical treatises of Charaka or Sushruta.”’ The written sources on 
medicine to which most of them refer are Tamil texts on ayurveda or 
siddha authored by leading professional, hereditary vaidyas of the region 
who lived a few hundred years ago. The manuscript libraries at Thanjavur 
and Chennai stock several such vernacular medical texts on plant sciences, 
the treatment of livestock including elephants, treatment of venomous 
bites, women’s diseases and so on. Tamil palm leaf manuscripts compris- 
ing medical theory, inventories of common diseases and pharmacology, 
written by regionally-renowned vaidyas, were brought out in print at the 
beginning of the 20th century. Local patrons sponsored the publication 
of such manuscripts at the behest of the descendants of these vaidyas. 
Such books are currently available in town markets. During fieldwork, 
I found two such printed versions of original palm leaf manuscripts in 
Tamil in an old bookstore. These texts are a compendium of the author’s 
inherited and experiential knowledge, codified in verse form.” In his 
preface to the 1929 text, P. Pandithurai, the then jarnindar (landlord) of 
Ramanathapuram, states that there was a need to create awareness about 


21 The Charaka Samhita (c. 8th century BC) and the Sushruta Samhita (c. 6th century 
BC) are compendia of ayurvedic knowledge written in Sanskrit and named after their pri- 


authors/compulers. 
2 They are in venpa forcm—a kind of Tamil verse structured in three and a half lines, 
each with specified grammatical characteristics. 
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the true knowledge of ayurveda and restore its greatness amidst fake 
claims and quackery: 


There are many ayurveda texts in Sanskrit and Tamil written by our 
ancestors. Though great vaidyas follow the methods of these texts, in 
the later period several texts make false claims in the name of ancestors 
and cause confusion.... While ayurveda is doing very well in other 
countries due to the serious research of their own scholars, it is painful 
to know that our people have brought disgrace to this ancient know- 
ledge. My respected father, who realised the value of this knowledge 
and its future prospects, had commissioned this effort in order to dis- 
seminate the true/correct medical procedures among one and all. He 
has got Shri Muthukarupa Pillai, who was a writer in his office and 
who belongs to a family of Tamil vaidyas and who is a highly experi- 
enced swadeshi (indigenous) vaidya conversant with unani and English 
medicine, to write this treatise and record only those medicines found 
to be effective in his valuable experience (1929: 1-2). 


Pandithurai goes on to add that the book was in great demand even as 
a palm leaf manuscript and that the first edition of its printed version 
was sold out, necessitating this second edition. Another text from 1890, 
Balavagada Thirattu (Compilation on Children’s Diseases), deals exclu- 
sively with children’s diseases and categorises these diseases with details 
of their symptoms, including both physiological and behavioural mani- 
festations. This book states that it subsumes the contents of two other texts 
on the same subject, one of which is Dhanvantari’s treatise Balavagadam. 
Both the books outline basic ayurvedic principles and start with the 
panchabhautic (of the five elements)” nature of substances and analyse 
diseases in terms of their tridosha (three etiological factors, sometimes 
translated as ‘humours’ )* effects. But the diseases listed and their termin- 
ologies are similar to those existing in the contemporary medical lore of 
the region and seem to pertain to the same local conditions, showing the 
overlap between older textual knowledge and current medical practice. 


D The Panchabhuta doctrine of matter, on which the ayurvedic classics are based, sets 
out the elements of the external world of man as apprehended by his/her five senses 

* In ayurveda, all bodily processes are believed to be governed by the balance of the 
three doshas—vata, pitta and kapha 
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Vil 
Conclusion: Medical lore as a node 
in a network of medical knowledges 


As the previous sections show, the structure of indigenous medicine pre- 
sents a more complex picture in the field than can be accounted for by 
simple dichotomies: medical lore cannot be considered as only oral, nor 
can we say that professional ayurveda and siddha are exclusively textual. 
More important, however, is the point that medical lore is not merely a 
diluted version of textual knowledge. Rather, it has its own epistemic 
autonomy. For instance, physical work, to which the villagers assign 
great importancé in their theory of health and whose impact on the body 
system they thoroughly analyse, does not find any corresponding em- 
phasis among professional practitioners in the nearby towns, nor is it 
discussed in detail in the texts. Studies from other parts of the country 
also corroborate that the number of plant and animal substances used by 
lay and folk practitioners far exceeds what is listed in the texts (Voluntary 
Health Associations of India 1999). Ideas like the variety principle in 
diet, the concept of ‘quality of blood’ and a host of therapeutic practices 
like the pala kadiya marundhu are instances of the collective ingenuity 
of the people of this region and sufficiently demonstrate that medical 
lore is an autonomous knowledge system that has emerged from the ex- 
periential contexts of their lives. 

Yet, certain beliefs such as the concept of compatibility;> the theory 
of disease as intrinsic to the body system; the centrality of food in notions 
of health; correspondences between human, plant and animal life; and 
the critique of synthetic fertilisers and hybrid seeds seem to coincide 
-with those found in the local health traditions of other regions (Nichter 
1986, 1992; Subash Chandran 1995; Vasavi 1994), as well as in the pro- 
fessional and textual traditions (Dasgupta 1975; Dwarakanath 1967; 
Dwarakanath and Vaidyanathan 1977; Pillai 1973; Shanmugavelu 1987), 


amount of physical exertion, namely lifestyle. Not only should there be a balance between 
food and the body, but the substances ingested as food should also be mutually compatible. 
For more details, see Sujatha (2002). 
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At times, there is also a similarity at the level of specific practices like 
applying the paste of the theetan kottai (Strychnos potatorum) seed inside 
the pots used for storing water, which is also indicated in siddha texts as 
a method for purifying water. In fact, local tradition’s diagnostic pro- 
cedures, like examining the disease experience and, in the case of infants’ 
diseases, interpreting behavioural symptoms, would not be inconsistent 
with professional systems of indigenous medicine. The fundamental cog- 
nitive categories of villagers’ analysis are also similar to the principles 
of padartha vignana (the science of substances) based on the panchabhuta 
(five elements) theory that we find in the original ayurveda and siddha 
texts. The epistemic similarity of medical lore to other genres of medical 
knowledge across cultural boundaries is intriguing, especially since most 
of the villagers have not travelled far, are culturally far-removed from 
the classical traditions, and were not exposed to media inputs at the time 
of the study. 

While a detailed historical analysis of the institutional practices of 
indigenous medicine will throw more light on the matter, my field study 
provides some preliminary clues about the social networks that serve as 
links between various genres of knowledge. The indigenous drugstore 
in the towns where practitioners and common people regularly interact 
has been an important node in this network. The store keeper is generally 
a vaidya or a person who is knowledgeable about herbs, medicinal sub- 
stances and their properties. So the store is a sort of a meeting-point for 
folk, professional practitioners and the common people, a site of consult- 
ations and exchange of information. In the light of this link, it is not sur- 
prising that people perceive modern pharmacists as the folk practitioners 
of biomedicine and expect them to prescribe medicines and offer medical 
advice, practices that are illegal in the context of biomedicine, where 
diagnosis and prescription are the monopoly of the doctor, who is distinct 
from the pharmacist. 

Wandering mendicants seem to be another node in the network of 
medical knowledge transfer. My informants recalled the visit of a men- 
dicant within the past three decades and remembered that he stayed in 
the village for years and trained a novice in visha chikitsa after discover- 
ing that there was no vaidya in the village to handle cases of venomous 
bites. The history of siddha and ayurveda also indicates that some of the 
original medicine men were roving physicians (Chattopadhyay 1977). 
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Institutionalised procedures in the preparation and dispensation of . 
medicines have also led to the dispersion of medical knowledge. Proces- 
sing herbs and roots involve time-consuming, multi-stage activities such 
as grinding, pounding, roasting and cooking. Professional vaidyas employ 
locals or relatives to help in the processing of medicinal substances; a 
long acquaintance with the processes enables some of these ‘helpers’ to 
prepare and dispense certain medicines in their own villages. 

Professional practitioners also contact local people to obtain herbs 
from the forest and to identify them. Several folk practitioners are pri- 
marily engaged in collecting herbs which they also supply to professional 
practitioners. Knowledgeable village elders are consulted about the local 
names and properties of herbs and the association between herb collectors 
and a practitioner may last for several decades. 

When they cannot afford to prepare the medicine, the vaidyas instruct 
their patients to procure the listed ingredients and prepare it on their own. 
The collection of herbs and the preparation of medicines by the user has 
been a key source of knowledge-dispersion as people come to learn the 
properties of the prescribed substances. Enterprising people remember 
the recipes of herbal preparations and use them when needed. This prac- 
tice of self-medication occurs all over the country but is legally prohibited 
in the case of biomedical drugs. In the case of folk medicine, the practice 
of allowing users to prepare the medicine dissolves the knowledge-divide 
between expert and lay person. 

A number of herbs, roots and other medicinal products find their way 
into the daily fare of the villagers according to seasonal changes, such 
that they regularly consume rasam (lentil gruel) with herbs that offer 
relief from body ache during the harvest season, and another preparation 
with herbs for common cold and fever during the rainy season, and so 
on. Members of the Muslim community and those of higher castes prepare 
a halwa (sweet dish) made of medicinal substances, pulses, dry fruits, 
nuts, jaggery, and ghee to be eaten by giris for a year after menarche in 
order to ‘strengthen the pelvic region’, exemplifying the siddha dictum, 
‘food is medicine; medicine is food’. The boundaries between food and 
medicinal preparations being blurred, the latter are at times only more 
complex food preparations. Further, the infrastructure needed for prepar- 
ing medicines—grinding stone, mud pots, hearth, firewood, warm ash and 
the like, are available in all the homes. The prevalence of basic epistemic 
and technological infrastructure to identify the requisite pharmacopoeias 
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and to prepare the medicines within the household makes a virtue of 
what biomedicine, with its emphasis on the primacy of expert knowledge, 
would regard as a dangerous practice. 

The fact that things like chemical fertilisers, coffee, new vegetables, 
soap and arrack, that periodically make their debut in the village are 
examined, and their impact on the body system discussed, is proof of an 
epistemological grid through which the people here analyse new and old 
phenomena. By virtue of being validated in living experience, the elem- 
ents of this framework, as we have seen, are derived from the systematic 
and trained use of the five senses in conjunction with inferential know- 
ledge. For instance, most villagers do not buy the palm oil supplied to 
them at subsidised rates through the public distribution system of the 
state government. They say that palm oil causes vathamn (diseases of the 
nerves) in the long run. Surprisingly, this was corroborated by a college- 
educated siddha doctor/lecturer who explained that, according to 
Agastya’s ancient treatise, palm oil aggravates vatham. It is remarkable 
that the villagers’ independent analysis of palm oil in terms of its texture, 
consistency and smell corresponds to that of a text more than a 1000 
years old, not only substantively but also in the mode of knowing. Con- 
sidering the fact that the villagers neither know of Agastya or his text, it 
is interesting that their conclusions about palm oil are based on the prin- 
ciples of guna padam (science of substances) in siddha. 

Resemblances in the substantive contents of medical lore and other 
genres can be explained with reference to social networks of cultural ex- 
change or even dismissed as incidental in view of the differences. But 
how do we understand the similarity in the epistemology of medical lore 
and classical traditions? Medical lore’s basis in sensory knowledge, which 
is analysed through inferences made within the framework of traditional 
categories, is quite close to the epistemology discussed in the ancient 
Sanskrit medical texts: pratyaksha (knowledge gained through the 
senses), anumana (inference) and apta upadesa (advice from appropriate 
authority). One probable explanation is to see textual knowledge itself 
as the collation, codification and formalisation of local health traditions, 
a process similar to McKim Marmiott’s (1955) notion of universalisation. 
Instead of being a single-event, one-way process, it must have involved 
several levels and stages. The distinction that folklorists make between 
the mode of origin and the mode of transmission of cultural elements is 
relevant here (Finnegan 1977). They argue that oral and written traditions 
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of the same theme coexist, borrow from each other and may be trans- 
formed into one other. For example, folk tales have been the source of 
some classical epics. But the epics have also been preserved for thousands 
of years through oral and narrative versions that exist independent of the 
written form. In the chain of transmissions, there may be multiple con- 
versions from oral to written and vice versa, as also from oral to oral and 
written to written. ‘Any conception of a one-to-one diffusion process 
would be simplistic since secondary lines of oral and written descent, 
as well as interaction between them are likely’ (Blackburn and Ramanujan 
1986: 4). A tale may originate in the oral form and continue in it and, at 
some point, may be written down with new and creative features appear- 
ing in the written medium. , 

The basic analytical categories of indigenous medicine may have 
undergone such multiple transmissions from one genre to another. Trad- 
itions of agricultural and ecological knowledge in south India seem to 
have thrived even without a textual framework for several centuries (Ludden 
1996). Their living presence can be attributed to the fact that, even though 
professional systems of indigenous medicine may regard folk knowledge 
as unrefined, diluted or even inferior, in the final analysis, they do not 
negate its validity or that of its sources. 

The study of structural pluralism in the field of medicine and elsewhere 
opens up several lines of enquiry that require further exploration. In a 
heterogeneous and dynamic society like India, with its caste and class 
hierarchies and regional and ethnic variations in constant flux, medical 
lore may not always be coherent and live. The interaction between bio- 
medicine, homeopathy and the folk knowledge of the region may lead to 
the emergence of hybrid forms such as biomedical lore or indigenised 
biomedicine, which require further study. In other parts of the world, lay 
medical knowledge poses a potentially powerful challenge to the increas-- 
ing medicalisation of life created by the dominance of expert knowledge 
(Williams and Calnan 1996). In India, too, the political implications of 


- the existence of coherent knowledge systems at the grassroots level are 


significant and demand greater attention than they have received so far. 
Contemporary revivalist efforts, however, ignore this crucial aspect of 
Indian indigenous medicine. The Central Council for Research on Ayurveda 
and Siddha (CCRAS), its attendant research organisations and pharma- 
ceutical companies appropriate the therapies and recipes of medical lore 
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but negate the underlying concepts and disease categories as unscientific 
and invalid from the viewpoint of the laboratory epistemology to which 
they now subscribe. 

The race for a place in the pluralistic health market is obliterating the 
true significance of folk medical traditions in Indian medicine. Padartha 
vignana, or the science of substances, has been marginalised in the cur- 
riculum of most ayurveda and siddha degree courses. The entry of 
industrially-manufactured drugs in the metropolises has made it redundant 
for the ayurveda or siddha doctor to know about herbs and their properties. 
The site of ayurvedic drug research is now the laboratory—the arena of 
multinational companies. In sum, indigenous Indian medicine now serves 
many interests—nationalist, private corporate, tourist, and the like. In - 
the booming economy of biomedicalised ayurveda that indigenous Indian 
medicine is now becoming, there is no epistemic status for medical lore. 
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‘I don’t eat meat’: Discourse on 
food among transnational Hindus 


Jennifer B. Saunders 





Hindu tranonigrants use discourse on diet as a way to maintain connections with India, 
as well as to construct Indian, Hindu and caste identities. In this article, I argue that such 
discourse on food is a meta-diuscourse that reframes the symbolic meaning of food in the 
transnational context This arncle exammes a transnational Hindu communuty’s discourse 
on food, and pairs R.S. Khare’s arguments about the communicative function of food ina 
South Asian context with transnational and performance theones, as well as with Arjun 
Appadurai’s argument about the significance of mmagimation in creating lived realities. 
Through their narratives involving food, this community is actrvely engaged m shifting 
the meanings of what it eats to emphasise their connections with each other, and with India. 
Thus, a vegetarian diet and the use of ‘authentic’ Indian ingredients become the symbols of 
Indian identity through discourse, which is then solidified through the acts of coolang and 
eating This article is based on fieldwork conducted with an extended transnational Hindu 
family and its social networks in both Indra and the United States between 1999 and 2004 





I 
Introduction 


Dr and Mrs Gupta live in a four-bedroom house in a new subdivision in 
suburban Atlanta, Georgia.' Their immediate family is close by—Arjun 
and Deepa, their twenty-something children, live about forty minutes 


' I have changed names at the request of family members to maintain their anonymity. 
Although Dr Gupta has a Ph.D. and no longer works as an academic, the convention in 
Amencan English 1s to refer to all people who have earned a Doctor of Philosophy degree 
as ‘Dr’. In my discussions with the family about possible pseudonyms, Dr Gupta asked 
that I use ‘Dr Gupta’ as his name in my woting 
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away in an Atlanta condominium the Guptas bought as an investment. 
When both children are home, the family often spends time together in 
the combined kitchen and family room; Mrs Gupta and Deepa stand at 
the stove making roti, while Arjun sets the dinner table and Dr Gupta 
chooses a jar of acar to serve with his wife’s carefully prepared meal. 
All the while, the large-screen television in the family room is playing 
either a Bollywood movie or an Indian serial broadcast on satelite TV. 
Sitting together and eating around the kitchen table, the Guptas talk about 
their recent experiences, as well as the news from India. They also talk 
about the past and the extended family members who shared that past 
with them. 

Often, their conversations tum to food. At the same time that the Guptas 
express and create meaning through the shared food they eat during dinner 
(see Khare 1992d), they are reframing and redefining that meaning 
through their discourse about food. In this article, I examine the Guptas’ 
and members of their transnational community’s talk about food to see 
the ways in which such discourse helps them reinforce their Indian 
identities, despite the fact they have not lived in India for decades. Eating 
and talking about eating are both communicative acts. Each informs the 
other, creating new understandings of the ways in which food shapes those 
who eat it. 

In what follows, I demonstrate that, despite their actual eating habits, 
in their narratives transnational Hindus often equate living in India with 
a vegetaran diet, and living outside India with a non-vegetarian one. 
This discursive practice in turn informs the semantic implications of the 
foods they choose to eat. Framing this dialogue between discourse (talking 
about food) and action (eating) as performance, I analyse the ways the 
Meanings of both discourse and action shift in response to each other. 
The larger context of this dialogue includes the displacement that trans- 
Migrants encounter while adjusting to life in a new country, which is 
what prompts them to create a stronger bond and identification with their 
home country than they would have needed had they never emigrated. 
Hindu transmigrants use discourse about diet as a way to maintain connec- 
tions with India, as well as to construct Indian, Hindu and caste identities. 
In this article, I argue that such discourse about food is a meta-discourse, 
which reframes the symbolic meaning of food in the transnational context. 
After reviewing the ethnographic and methodological contexts of my 
study, I examine the symbolic and substantive meanings of food in the 
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South Asian milieu. My thesis particularly rests on R.S. Khare’s argu- 
ments about food serving a communicative function in South Asia. I pair 
this theoretical understanding of eating with my own data, in which com- 
munity members talk about food. The use of performance and discourse 
analysis enables me to show the ways in which members of this com- 
munity use such talk to strengthen their ties to India. 

This article is based on fieldwork I conducted with the Guptas, their 
extended family and their social networks in both India and the US be- 
tween 1999 and 2004. The circumstances of the Guptas’ immigration to 
the US are typical of the tme in which they migrated. Dr Gupta arrived 
in the US in the 1970s to pursue an advanced engineering degree. He 
returned to India for a marriage arranged by his family, and came back 
to the US. His bride joined him as soon as she was granted a visa. After 
be finished his Ph.D., Dr Gupta found a job, and he and his wife settled 
in the south-eastern US, raised two children and became naturalised 
citizens, returning to India to visit relatives every few years. The Guptas 
are active participants in their local community of north Indians, who 
are dispersed throughout the metropolitan Atlanta region. Mrs Gupta 
regularly conducts a community puja centred around reciting the 
Sundarakand, a chapter from Tulasidas’ Ramcharitrnanas. Members of 
this puja community generally come from Punjab, Delhi, Uttar Pradesh 
or other north Indian locales. Many participants identify themselves as 
Baniyas, the jati to which the Guptas belong, while the rest belong to 
other high castes. 

During my fieldwork I attended a number of community pujas, inter- 
viewed members of the community, and spent a significant amount of 
time with the Guptas in particular, observing their home, their social and 
religious lives, and recording narratives and semi-structured interviews. 
These experiences enabled me to understand how this community’s nar- 
rative performances create an identity that connects them to India and 
that reinterprets their immediate surroundings to reflect their understand- 
ings of who they are. Their narratives concerning food contribute to the 
process of creating a community that spans international borders. 

My interpretations of the community’s narratives are informed by 
transnational theory, scholarly theories on the role of imagination in creat- 
ing a social reality, and performance theory. With ‘transnationalism’, the 
first theoretical concept that guides my thinking, scholars such as Nina 
Glick Schiller, Sarah J. Mahler and Alejandro Portes propose that we 
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understand immigrants and their social networks in both receiving and 
sending sites as being collectively engaged in shaping globalising pro- 
cesses, instead of understanding them as simply subjects of these pro- 
cesses (Mahler 1998; Portes 1999; Schiller 1999). Immigration is not 
just about adaptation and assimilation in an isolated location, but depends 
on networks that cross national borders. Bringing such networks to the 
forefront of my analysis allows me to understand the ways in which a 
- community can exist across borders, and how the acts of members on one 
side of the border can have consequences for those living on the other 
side. Thus, if I understand certain movements of people and culture as 
transnational, I can see the possibilities of the local’s influence on the 
global, and the transformation of both sending and receiving communities 
because of migration. 

Scholars have begun to recognise the sinenationality of non- resident 
Indians (NRIs). Johanna Lessinger (2003), for example, has written about 
the ways in which nativism and racism in the US have prompted suc- 
cessful NRIs settled there to attempt to wield influence back in India. 
- Although Indian responses to pressure from NRIs can be mixed, the com- 
munities on both sides of the border are negotiating various issues trans- 
nationally. Other recent works also address the economic transnationalism 
of NRI communities around the world (see Ballard 2003; Lessinger 1992). 

Following this scholarship, by understanding what Luis Eduardo 
Guarnizo and Michael Peter Smith call ‘transnationalism from below’, 
I can see how those involved in global processes are not just subjects of 
the world’s great powers, but are also agents, actively engaged in en- 
abling and challenging these processes as they create a life they can live 
‘across nations’ (Guarnizo and Smith 1998; Mahler 1998). The pioneering 
_ studies that began to address ‘transnationalism from below’ have focused 
on the material exchanges between nations (Brown 1991; Hondagneu- 
Sotelo 1994; Pessar 1999; Portes et al. 1999; Schiller 1999). While eco- 
nomics, communication patterns and habits, social networks and the inter- 
national flow of capital are crucial aspects of the process of creating 
transnational communities, they are not the only means by which to do 
so. A study of face-to-face verbal interactions, particularly the narratives 
people perform for each other, adds a new dimension to the study of 
transnationalism and the various exchanges that create and sustain com- 
munities across nations by addressing the role of imagination in shaping 
the transnational process. 
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Thus, a second concept that shapes my work is the importance of 
imagination in creating lived realities. I take my cues for understanding 
imagination from Arjun Appadurai (1996), who draws on three concepts 
to define what he means by imagination: the image, the imagined com- 
munity, and the social imaginary. I am particularly drawn to the social 
imaginary, a translation of the French idea of the imaginaire ‘as a con- 
structed landscape of collective aspirations’ (Appadurai 1996: 31). 
Appadurai explains that imagination, in part newly inspired by mass 
migration, is an important means by which individuals exercise agency. 
This agency enables individuals to create and shape transnationalism 
from below. Imagination has become a ‘social practice’, engaging ordin- 
ary world citizens in their everyday lives. Thus far, scholars who have 
taken seriously the role of the imagination ın the lives of NRIs have 
focused mostly on the literature and films that they produce (Desai 2004, 
2005; Oberoi 2003). While such work is a good beginning, this article 
shifts the focus from written memoir, fiction and film to the imagined 
realities produced in speech performance. 

My analysis of the Guptas and their community’s imaginative practices 
focuses on the dynamic narrative performances in which they are con- 
stantly engaged. Performance theory and indigenous Hindu understand- 
ings of the efficacy of recitation provide the framework for understanding 
the specificities of how imagination can impact social reality. These per- 
spectives on narrative recitation claim that through voicing their narratives, 
people are actively shaping the world around them. Pairing scholarly 
and Hindu knowledge about performed narratives, I use ‘performance’ 
to broadly mean any marked action or discourse that requires an under- 
standing of its context. 

Hindu traditions themselves recognise the creative power of narra- 
tive performance. Many written and oral Hindu texts, including the 
Ramcharitmanas, the version of the Ramayana the Guptas and their com- 
munity recite, explicitly discuss the transformative powers of telling and 
hearing stories. For example, the last line of the Sundarakand (doha 60) 
reads: ‘those who listen with reverence to [the recital of the virtues of 
Ram as described in the Ramcharnitmanas] cross the ocean of existence 
without any need for a boat’ (Growse 1978: 529). Notice the line is ‘those 
who listen ...” and not ‘those who read’. The text itself emphasises its 
Tecitation—a mode of performance—as being an effective way to gain 
Spiritual merit. 
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Performance theory also recognises the active and creative power of 
performances. Most significantly, it acknowledges the interplay between 
the content and the context of performances, and their shifting interpretive 
frames. The context includes several variables such as who is performing, 
who the audience is, and where the performance is located. Perform- 
ance contexts can shift during performances, changing the performance’s 
interpretive frame. This shifting of frame, performance and interpretation 
creates new experiences for participants. Both eating and talking akout 
eating can be performative acts depending on their contexts. When the 
Guptas and their social networks talk about food in a way that defines its 
connections to India, they are shifting the interpretive frame of the com- 
municative act of eating. Thus, as I will demonstrate later, the commu- 
nity’s discourse about food is changing the meaning of eating. These 
kinds of performative acts allow the community to shape its own identity. 
As Edward Schieffelin argues, ‘performativity is not only endemic to 
human being-in-the-world but fundamental to the process of constructing 
a human reality’ (1998: 205). Performance is an important site where 
imagination and reality meet and transform each other. Narratives, prod- 
ucts of both imagination and reality, affect the contexts in which they 
are performed, and in tum shape participants’ social realities. 

Performances can exist on a small scale—a solitary family member 
doing the moming puja, a relatively small community gathering of ten 
families engaged in the ritual recitation of the Sundarakand, or even 
parts of a family conversation in which Dr and Mrs Gupta once again 
tell their children about the time they tried to bring basmati rice through 
US customs. These local acts of creativity are one way of negotiating the 
displacement that immigrants experience because of their unique role in 
a globalised world, tied as they are to both receiving sites such as the 
US, and sending sites such as India. 


H 
Food and South Asian religion 


In South Asia and among those of South Asian origin, food can be in- 
volved in performance in multiple ways. The preparation, serving and 
eating of food are often enacted in heightened contexts that create sym- 
bolic meanings for both performers and the audience. Arjun Appadurai 
(1981), for example, analyses the ways in which transactions involving 
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food can define relationships in South Asia. Following A.K. Ramanujan’s 
lead (1968), Appadurai and other scholars such as R.S. Khare (1992d) 
use a linguistic model that asserts the communicative function of food. 
This model works because the substance and symbol of the food one 
eats are clearly defined in the Indian context.? Thus, the acts of eating 
and feeding reveal messages to both the actors and the observers of those 
actions that simultaneously reflect and shape participants’ ethics and 
characters. Food is understood through multiple classificatory systems 
in South Asian religions, so that each bite of food brims with indications 
about how that person understands himself or herself, and how the food 
will contribute anew to the eater’s moral and emotional state (Ramanujan 
1992).° 

Food is ubiquitously significant in India, from a village milieu to those 
Hindu texts that discuss the ultimate nature of reality. At the level of daily 
life, for example, ethnographer Joyce Flueckiger noticed that the Central 
Indian village women, among whom she did her research, commonly 
greeted each other by asking, ‘What vegetable did you eat today?’ (1996: 
Xvii). This village idiom replaces a greeting more common in urban north 
India, the Hindi equivalent of ‘how are you?’ which literally means ‘what 
is [your] condition?’ In this context, the greeting Flueckiger heard makes 
sense because what vegetable one eats has a significant impact on one’s 
current condition. 

Additionally, from the earliest period of Sanskrit literature, the sig- 
nificance of food is greater than that of mere sustenance; it plays a central 
role in the Vedic sacrifice. According to Laurie Patton (2005), the Rig 
Veda contains the seeds of the food imagery that connects food and the 
ultimate in the later Upanishads. Her exploration of Vedic viniyoga, 
the ‘application or usage of verses in a ritual’ (2005: 63), enables her to 


? As McKim Marriott descnbes in his seminal 1976 essay, the symbolic power of food 
is heightened by its substantive charactenstics, which are understood to be mvolved in 
the tangible flows of substance-codes (Marriott 1976). 

3 The three gunas (qualities), which include sattva (purity, calmness), rajas (desire) 
and tamas (lethargy), are understood to be possessed by food and people People whose 
characteristics are dominated by one of the three gunas are understood to be more likely 
to eat food associated with that guna. Alternatively, food can be classified as cooling or 
heanng. Heating foods such as onions lead to desire’and are often regulated for certain 
occasions or avoided completely. These classificatory systems operate independently from 
each other and may categorise some foods differently (Ramanujan 1992: 229) 
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understand the development of the role of food in sacrifice from the early 
to later Vedic periods. She explains that there is a shift from the gods 
consuming food to-the association of food with both birth and the universe 
(Patton 2005: 115). Patton writes that ‘images of cooking and ingestion 
in the Vedic world are also compellingly associated with birth: ingestion, 
- digestion, and gestation are significantly linked’ (ibid.: 92). 

The Upanishads continue this association of food with creation by 
linking it with Brahman, the universal principle. A.K. Ramanujan explains 
that in the Taittiriya Upanishad, ‘food 1s Brahman because food is what 
circulates in the universe through bodies which in turn are food made 
flesh and bone’ (1992: 223).* This is not just the philosophy of the elite, 
however, Khare found that his informants were aware of the connection 
between food and Brahman. He explains, 


In popular Hindu ideology ... both food-and prana remain grounded 
in that ‘thread-soul’ (sutrdatamana, Brahman, Hiranyagarbha, or simply 
the sutra—the first manifestation of Brahman in the relative cosmos) 
which attracts all the relative (the cognitive, affective, and material) - 
diversity of the samsāra around itself as ‘the hub’ attracts spokes 
(1992a: 206). 


The connection between Brahman and the human, or the ultimate and 
the particular, is clearly articulated in multiple scenarios and, although 
the specific meanings associated with particular foods are fluid and de- 
pendent on context, the significance of food as connecting this worldly 
with otherworldly matters remains constant. Thus, as Khare explains, food 
is always both gross and subtle (ibid.: 204). At the cosmological level, 
food unites the particular with the universal—it gives life and connects 
all living beings with the cosmos. 


+ In Patock Olivelle’s translation of the Ta:ttirtya Upanishad 3, 1-2, “Bhngu, the son of 
Varuna, once went up to his father, Varuna, and said: “Sır, teach me brahman ” And Varma 
told him this: “Food, lifebreath, sight, hearing, mind, speech” He further said: “That 
from which these beings are born; on which, once born, they live, and into which they 
pass upon death—seek to perceive that! That is brahman!” So Bhngu practiced austentes 
After be had practiced austenties, he perceived: “Brahman 1s food—for, clearly, ıt is from 
food that these beings are born, on food, once born, do they live; and into food do they 
pass upon death”’ (Olivelle 1998: 309). 
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As McKim Marriott and, subsequently, K-T. Achaya have demon- 
strated, food has also historically been governed by social relationships, 
and has played a role in maintaining relative social status (Achaya 1999; 
Marmott 1976). Thus, Hindus distinguish between kacha and pukka (or 
pucca) foods. Although the literal meaning of these terms is respectively 
‘uncooked’ and ‘cooked’ food, Achaya points out that in terms of food 
preparation and exchange, kaccha refers to food that is ‘partly-done or 
imperfect’, and indicates food that is not cooked in ghee (1999: 221-22), 
The preparation and exchange of this imperfect food is highly regulated, 
while pukka foods are less likely to transfer pollution from one person to 
another. Thus, a halwa cooked with ghee is the prasad of choice for the 
Guptas’ community pujas. 

Food remains a central substance and symbol connecting this worldly 
and otherworldly concerns in devotional traditions as well. This is exem- 
plified by the meaning of butter in the ras lilas of Brindavan, as analysed 
_by John Stratton Hawley (1979). In this tradition, Yashoda suggests to 
the child Krishna, her adopted son, that he learn about liberation. Krishna 
then asks, “Is there bread and butter in mukti?”...and when he hears 
there is not decides he would rather stay right where he is in his mother’s 
lap, where all good things of life are available. He prefers intimacy and 
a full stomach to transcendent emptiness’ (ibid.: 209). Hawley’s inform- 
ants equate butter with love and thus, in the ras lila, ‘when the gopis offer 
Krishna butter they offer him the concentrate of love itself? (ibid.: 212). 
Accordingly, butter, one kind of food, connects devotees to God. 

Such connections transcend the textual and narrative traditions, and 
also appeared in the pujas I observed. Even the simplest morning ritual 
includes some offering of fruit, which is then eaten as prasad. Food is a 
significant part of most rituals of devotional offerings to images of the 
deities. While different religious lineages have different understandings 
of why food is offered, the general understanding of worshippers is that 
offered food is consecrated by the gods, and then ingested by devotees. 
Food, in this case, connects the devotee to God. In the Guptas’ community 
and in my observations of other rituals, the food offered should always 
be sattvik (pure), and should never include tamasik or rajasik (passion- 
inducing) foods such as meat, onion or garlic. Mrs Gupta makes it a point 
to tell the hosts of rotating pujas to omit onions and garlic from both the 
food offered at the altar as well as the food served at the meal following 
the puja, which the community calls prasad. She has never explicitly 
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mentioned that the food served for prasad also has to be vegetarian. As 
north Indian high-caste Vaisnavas, this requirement is assumed, and does 
not need to be explicitly articulated. 

In addition to food’s ability to connect devotees to God, ethnographic 
accounts often focus on food as a marker and a shaper of identity. The 
food one eats reflects one’s caste, moral character, homeland and sectarian 
affiliation. People are predisposed to eating certain kinds of food. Despite 
these predispositions, however, Hindus can control what they eat, most 
often to purify themselves or devote themselves to certain moral principles 
(Khare 1992b: 29). The fasting associated with vrats (ritual fasts) is a 
particularly vivid instance of the periodic control of food intake. Among 
Hindus, therefore, the food one ingests can be read as communicating 
vital information about the very nature of that person. Khare explains: 


Conjoining materiality, practice, and experience, food in Hindu India 
stamps one’s being and becoming; it runs through the personal, social, 
pragmatic, spiritual, and ideal domains.... Food does not merely sym- 
bolize; it just is one of the self-evident truths on which the Hindu world 
rests (1992c: 16). 


Thus, concerns about food abound in the Indian context—from village 
ethnographies to elite Sanskrit textual sources, to regional folk stories 
and even to urban middle-class India. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
note that when the transmigrant Hindus, with whom I did my fieldwork, 
described their immigration experiences, they often talked about food. 
When I first asked Mrs Gupta to describe how her family felt about her 
living in the US, she said, “They were very much worried how I’m going 
to adjust over here and what kind of food we will get here and all that. 
They were worried about it’. Mrs Gupta thus communicates that for her 
and her family, food is vital to their lives, and is a concern that needs to 
be addressed if and when they travel abroad from India. This is corrob- 
orated by the fact that, during a six-week visit to India in the summer of 
2001, Mrs Gupta’s sister’s family constantly questioned her American- 
raised daughter Deepa about what she eats back home. 

Other researchers have noted the functions that food plays in the lives 
of Indian emigrants and their children. Madhulika Khandelwal, for ex- 
ample, found that New Yorkers of Indian descent often ‘[{defined] their 
culture in terms of their regional or religious foodways’ (2002: 37). That 
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is, at the same time that they are defining an Indian ethnic identity, they 
are also maintaining important regional and religious identities through 
food. Anne Vallely also argues for the importance of food in creating re- 
ligious identities for Jains outside India. The significance of food for 
-~ these Jains is heightened because, as she writes, 


[D]ietary practice remains inseparable from Jain metaphysics, ethics, 
and identity construction, but... the diasporic context simultaneously 
reinforces and transforms this connection. In addition, the same basic 
dialectic between the worldly/transcendent is at play, but... the ‘ingre- 
dients’ of those opposed categories have been modified (2004: 13). 


I will show later that one important way through which communities can 
modify these categories and meanings of food is by talking about it. 

In addition to food’s symbolic importance in constructing identities 
for Indians living abroad, food from the homeland can also physically 
connect immigrants to India. Food grown on South Asian soil can transmit 
a connection between the homeland and those who no longer live there, 
as they ingest the characteristics imparted into the food from the location 
in which it is grown. As Sunita Mukhi explains, ‘eating Indian food is 
like ingesting Indianness, being nourished by it, having it flow in one’s 
veins. Eating Indian food makes the Indian feel that he or she is still part 
of the homeland or of Indian culture, at least!” (Mukhi 2000: 83).7 I would 
take this one step further and argue that it is not just the way the eater 
feels, but that food from India transmits a substance that is absorbed by 
the eater upon ingesting. 

Therefore, it is clear that in an Indian Hindu context, food is much 
more than sustenance—what a person ingests shapes and reshapes that 
person’s identity and character on a daily basis. Both ethnographic and 
textual data demonstrate the deep value that food has for Hindus. 
R.S. Khare writes that food in India is ‘synonymous with life and all its 
goals, including the subtlest and the highest’ (1992c: 1). While my inform- 
ants have never expressed food in these terms, they do talk about food 
constantly. Food is the central topic of many conversations—my inform- 
ants talk about buying food, preparing food, eating food, what food other 


3 Katy Gardner's work on Bangladeshi immigrant communities demonstrates how 
this phenomenon also occurs among Muslims (Gardner 1993) 
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people ate, what food other people prepared and how they prepared that 
food. When they include food in their discussions about immigrating, 


the connection between food and identity becomes apparent. 


Ul 
Discourse about food as a meta-discourse 


Khare notes that he observed differences between food in ideology and 
food in practice (1976: ix). The differences can be significant, as I observed 
in my work, but it is also important to note that ideology and practice 
both inform each other. And if we can think about food as discourse, as 
Khare and others have suggested, what does it mean to examine the dis- 
course about food? Can we think of such narratives as meta-discourse? 
Discourse about food can reify categories and identities in ways that 
actual practice might not. When the Guptas and other members of their 
family and community tell stories about food, they are not necessarily 
consciously manipulating categories and meanings. However, such stories 
do help to shape new ways of understanding food’s symbolic and sub- 
stantive meanings. For transnational Hindus, discourse about food helps 
them define themselves as being tied to India as they actively connect 
vegetarianism with India, and explicitly define what ‘true’ Indian ingre- 
dients and cuisine are. This is an important means by which they express 
and shape their continuing Indianness, despite living abroad for decades. 
Khandelwal (2002) found that vegetarianism became an important marker 
for Hindus in New York despite the fact that most Hindus are, in fact, not 
vegetarian. During the course of her research, she noticed that many of 
the Hindus in New York that she worked with ate meat only when out- 
side the home. Additionally, many immigrants are now more religious 
than they were in India, and ‘are also dedicated vegetarians’ (2002: 38). 
This is a common phenomenon to which I will return later. 

Food has become an important marker of difference between India and 
the US in the Guptas’ verbal discourse. The two main differences are in 
the way food is prepared, and whether a place is associated with a ‘veg’ 
or ‘non-veg’ diet.° In what follows, I analyse excerpts from a longer con- 
versation I had with Dr and Mrs Gupta, soon after they agreed to partici- 
pate in my study. I had known them for a year but had never heard their 


6 Notice how Indians commonly shorten vegetarian to ‘veg’ ‘Non-veg’ becomes the 
opposite of ‘veg’, which subtly makes a vegetarian diet the standard. The Anthropological 
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immigration stories, so I arranged to meet them at their home on a Sunday 
afternoon and, after some initial conversation, I asked if they could each 
tell me about their life histories. We sat at their kitchen table for nearly 
an hour and a half that day. 

At the beginning of our conversation, Dr Gupta explains that he came 
in the early 1970s from Delhi to the US for an engineering degree, but 
that there was ‘a cultural difference and social shock and other stuff, 
which I had to cope with for a period of time. You know, the food was 
different over here and basically the system was different over here and 
I had no knowledge about that’. He does not elaborate here what he means 
by the different food, but a few turns later in the conversation I ask him 
if he had found anything in the United States to alleviate his homesickness. 
He explains that he was living with other Indian students, and ‘by staying 
with them and then cooking our own Indian meal at home, we were living, 
living off campus [in a flat] so we had our own kitchen’, he was able to 
adjust. He then adds, ‘so basically [I] could enjoy the same kind of food 
and same kind of atmosphere a little bit’. 

When he answers my question about what kinds of adjustments he 
had to make in coming to the US, again Dr Gupta mentions that he had 
to adjust to the food. Not only is the food in the US prepared in a different 
way from Indian food, but Dr Gupta also had to adjust to the lack of 
vegetarian food options there. Later in the conversation he explains that 
he had been a vegetarian before coming to the US.’ He says that when 
his friends and he went out to eat about a month after his arrival, however, 
he tried eating meat. Although it was difficult at first, Dr Gupta explains 
that he eventually developed a taste for it. This was helpful because he 
used to travel for work, and he says, ‘eating would have been a problem 
if I had not developed a taste for the meat’. He also explained that he had 
given up eating beef three years earlier, but still eats chicken occasionally 
when he travels.’ This provides an interesting example of the difference 


Survey of India estimates that only 16.1 per cent of the communities in India are actually 
vegetarian (Singh 1998). Yet, the diet of the majority of Indians 1s reduced in this discourse 
to a non standard one 

7 To my knowledge, his siblings and their families back in India have all remained 
vegetarian According to the Anthropological Survey of India, 70.6 per cent of Baniya 
communites are vegetarian (Singh 1998). Also, the Guptas are an Arya Samay) family, 
and many Arya Samaj communities promote vegetananism 

! The Gupta household is generally vegetanan, although family members cat eggs at 
home on occasion It is important to note bere that the Guptas do not talk about eating 
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between discourse and practice. I have seen Dr Gupta eat chicken in 
local restaurants on a few occasions, but his narrative relegates his non- 
vegetarian eating practices to moments of necessity and convenience. 
Thus, he explains he only eats non-vegetarian food when he travels. 

Mrs Gupta, however, has remained a vegetarian. She admits that this 
practice was particularly difficult when she ate at restaurants after she 
first arrived in the southern US in the 1970s, having grown up in western 
Uttar Pradesh. At the beginning of her narrative about first coming to the 
United States, she explains how her family felt about her going there. 
She says: 


They were very much worried how I’m going to adjust over here and 
what kind of food we will get here and all that. They were worried 
about it. And main part was that [in] America people eat meat and all 
that—they were really devout—everyone is still surprised that we 
are here for so long like twenty-five years and I don’t eat meat. Every- 
one is surprised, people in India, some people start eating meat even 
though they didn’t eat meat before. They’re surprised. 


Her family believes that the US is a place where people eat meat, and their 
main concern was that she would have to compromise a strong value 
that they held at the time. 

Mausi,’ her older sister in Delhi, is married into a meat-eating house- 
hold, and may eat meat products on occasion. Their mother, on the other 
hand, is still a vegetarian. In my casual observations, it seems to be fairly 
common for some in Mrs Gupta’s generation, and in the younger gener- 
ation, to begin eating meat occasionally. It seems safe to assume, for ex- 
ample, that Mausi was a vegetarian while she still lived in her natal home 


eggs—in ther discourse it does not seam to affect their vegetarianism. Perhaps they are 
approprianng American or urban Indian ideas of vegetarianism, in which vegetanans are 
usually lacto-ovo vegetarians. That is, eggs are mostly acceptable in an Amencan vegetanan 
diet unless a person specifically identifies him or herself as a vegan (a vegetarian who 
does not eat eggs or dairy products). 

’ Because I was first introduced to the Delhi family through the Guptas’ children, 
I was considered their danghter’s fend and thus, addressed her family the way she does. 
Therefore, for example, I call Mrs Gupta’s older sister Mausi, or mother’s sister, and her 
nephew's wife Bhabhi, or brother's wife Members of the family wanted to use these 
kinship terms as pseudonyms in all written work about them. 
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and only started eating meat after she married a man who did so. Bhabhi, 
her daughter-in-law, grew up in a strict vegetarian home in a small city 
several hours from Delhi. After she married into the family she continued 
to be vegetarian, but had to learn to cook meat during the first three years 
of her marriage. Therefore, despite these changes in India and obstacles 
in the US outlined earlier, Mrs Gupta has not compromised her values, 
but has remained a vegetarian and kept a vegetarian household. 

She supports her implicit claim that food is an important aspect of her 
Hindu identity by explaining later in our conversation how the Guptas 
had taught their and other members of their community’s children not to 
eat beef. At that time they were living in Auburn, Alabama, a small, 
southern university town, and she had begun a regular puja for the small 
Hindu community that lived there. They would do a children’s programme 
during these meetings to teach the younger generation ‘about the Indian 
culture’. She explains: 


We asked the children how many eat beef. And almost everyone raised 
their hand ... So then we told them why in India you’re not supposed 
to eat beef because it’s cow meat and cow is just like your mother .... 
And I think every child said, ‘OK we promise that after today we will 
not eat beef” .... They still don’t eat it .... They kept their promise. '° 


Notice that she says ‘in /ndia you're not supposed to eat beef’, and 
does not say that it is something Hindus do not do, thereby conflating 
Indian and Hindu identities. These children were eating beef because 
they were living in the US, something that people do there. They do not, 
however, do so in India, and although the children are living in the US, 
once their parents were able to explain to them how things are done in 
India and why (the ‘cow is just like your mother’), they do what people 
do in India. Again, despite the pressures. the children may feel to eat 
beef, they, too, have at least been able to refrain from compromising that 
important aspect of their identities. Mrs Gupta’s narrative emphasises 
the parents’ role and effort in shaping their children’s identities as Indian 
and Hindu, creating connections that go back to India by explaining how 
people eat ‘in India’. 

'° Mrs Gupta performs this narrative as she tells the story, connects it to the present by 
showing its impact (‘they still don’t eat it’), and ends with a marker of the performance’s 
ead (‘they kept their promise’). 
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In her immigration narrative, Mrs Gupta characterises her adjustments 
a8 minor by glossing over the specific adaptations she had to make. 
However, she explains that there still remained differences between India 
and the US that required some action on her part. She often described 
the problems she faced trying to make Indian food with American ingre- 
dients. In this conversation, she spoke about how the rice available there 
was not the basmati rice she ate in India. Additionally, she explains later 
in our conversation, ‘the whole-wheat flour over here is [a] red colour; 
it’s hard to roll it; it comes back, that was a big problem’. Making roti 
was a struggle with the American ingredients available to her at that time. 
She never says it, but an important aspect of the context of this con- 
versation is that roti is the staple of her family’s diet; it is part of their 
identity. 
Dr Gupta adds to the conversation at this point, and introduces a story 
about a visit they made to India ‘ten, twelve, fifteen years ago’. He says 


that his wife must have told somebody there about the unavailability of | 


basmati rice in the US because someone in their family gave them about 
ten five-pound bags of rice to take back with them.’’ Unfortunately, when 
the Guptas went through US customs, they had to throw the bags out. 
Mrs Gupta explains, ‘I don’t think they had any insects but any grain 
if you used to bring [customs officials] used to throw it’.'* Even though 
Mrs Gupta was able to engage in her religious practices and keep her 
vegetarian values, sometimes the differences between India and the Us 
were insurmountable. The food with which she wanted to cook was not 
available there, and when she tried to bring some back herself, she failed. 

This portion of the Guptas’ joint immigration narrative adds temporal 
comparisons to their spatial comparisons of India and the US. Both modes 
of comparison are common in many immigration stories. The Guptas 
compare the past and the present in two ways. First, they explicitly say 
that the customs officials ‘used to throw it’, but Mrs Gupta explains 
that they do not do that anymore. Second, there is no longer a need to 
carry one’s own rice back from India, as the proliferation of Indian gro- 
cery stores across the country has helped make these items available in 


1! He never specifies who this is. He just says ‘they’ 
12 The Guptas performed this narrative on several occasions dunng my fieldwork with 
them. 
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the US." There is a difference between the US of the past and that of the 
present. Implicitly, the present is more conducive to being Indian in 
the US. 

These temporal and spatial comparisons are apt examples of what 
David Harvey calls the ‘time-space compression’ that characterises post- 
modem culture (1989: vii). In the early days of living in the US, the Guptas 
and other migrants were separated from India by distance, and also expen- 
enced popular cultural expression (such as Bollywood movies) at different 
times from their Indian counterparts. These days, with Indian movie 
theatres, DVDs, Indian satellite television and Indian grocery stores, im- 
migrants such as the Guptas can more easily live their lives contempor- 
aneously across nations. Transnational living is easier now than it used 
to be because their connections to India are more immediate than before. 
Migrants such as the Guptas, while generally downplaying their struggles 
in adjusting to life in the US, had to make a concerted effort to stay con- 
nected to India in ways that current new immigrants do not. By enacting 
their imagination—their memory of the past and their interpretations of 
it in the light of the present—the Guptas keep those struggles alive. These 
struggles, such as the ones concerning food, are very much about their 
identity as Indian, Hindu and Baniya. 

Retaining a Hindu identity in the US is so important that, Mrs Gupta 
once told me, the people who have emigrated from India are actually 
more often vegetarian and certainly more religious. This is the way that 
they can remain Indian despite living far from their country of origin. 
People in India do not need to take so much care to preserve an Indian 
identity because no matter what they do, simply by living in India, they 
are Indian. Mrs Gupta, as an Indian living abroad, implies that she has to 
make an extra effort to remain Indian. 


D Indian grocery stores have also taken on the function of formation centres vis-b-vis 
various Indian-related events in the area In 1995 I could not understand, for example, 
how people found a local Hindu temple in the Raleigh, North Carolina, area because it 
was not listed in the phone book (nor was it online in those days). Someone commented 
that new immigrants coming into the area would find out where everything was by visit- 
ing the local Indian grocery store. It seems logical that these grocery stores would provide 
this kind of information—this is the one place new immigrants are sure to visit if they plan 
to remain ‘authentically’ Indian. Whenever I go to an Indian grocery store, I notice all the 
flyers and posters for local religious and entertainment events (see also Khandelwal 2002) 
Additionally, Purnuma Mankekar explores the relationship between food and homeland 
in her work on Indian grocery stores in the US (2002: 83) 
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IV 
Conclusion 


Narratives such as the Guptas’ help to define immigrants as transnational 
migrants because they perform their identities in the light of the immi- 
gration experience—they remain tied to multiple sites. Although physical 
activities such as the movement of people within the community across 
the oceans 1s one aspect of creating an experience of transnational migra- 
tion, the narratives the community members tell can reveal the multiple 
ways in which they envision and perform themselves as transnational 
people. In addition to the visits back to India, through the hosting of re- 
latives from across the oceans, the communication between them, and the 
movement of goods and money, these transmigrants envision themselves 
as tied to two countries—like the Guptas, they may continually enact their 
connections to India even though they create roots abroad. 

Although I have focused this article on food in immigration narratives, 
the Guptas and their community perform multiple narratives that build 
transnationalism in slightly different ways. For example, as I explained 
at the beginning of this article, the Guptas meet other members of their 
social network once or twice a month to recite the Sundarakand of the 
Ramcharitmanas. The Atlanta community performs the Sundarakand along 
with other religious and more personal narratives partly to define itself _ 
within the context of other transnational Indians (both in Atlanta, India, 
and elsewhere), American society, and as citizens of a globalised world. 
Immigration narratives that focus on food, as well as other narrative per- 
formances, help the members of the community construct their ‘social 
Teality’, negotiating both individual and communal identities that mediate 
caste, gender, class, sectarian, regional and national affiliations. 

Perhaps these transnational Hindus can help reveal ways that help 
contemporary communities shape their own realities as global contexts 
shift. Following A.K. Ramanujan and R.S. Khare’s analysis of the seman- 
tics of food, I argue that discourse about food serves a meta-discursive 
function in recasting the meaning of food. Although I have confined my 
analysis to transnational Hindu families and communities, this process 
may reveal important means by which non-migrants also create meaning 
and identities in a globalising world. 
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This article looks at mtergenerational relations in two Chakkliyar neighbourhoods in 
rural Tamil Nadu. Post-1991 economic changes, together with longer-term changes m the 
rural economy and state policies, have significantly widened the customary ‘needs gap’ 
between younger and older generations by expanding the needs and aspirations of younger 
generations both absolutely and in comparison to the perceived needs of older people, 
whilst not providing them with the means to meet those needs. The declining demand for 
agricultural labour has not only constrained sons’ capacities to meet the needs of both 
their conjugal and natal famulies, but also severely undermined older peopie’s ltveli- 
hoods as they compete with younger people for agricultural work. The cause of the elderly 
Chakkltyars’ tenuous subsistence lies not with negligent sons but with the way their 
vulnerabilities are built into the structure of the economy, society and polity. 





I 
Introduction 


Drawing on research undertaken in two Chakkliyar neighbourhoods in 
rural Tamil Nadu, this article argues that while there can have been no 
golden age for the filial support of ageing parents, recent social and eco- 
nomic policies are creating a situation where sons are less able and less 
willing to support their parents. It is not only the post-1991 economic 
changes that are having this effect, but also longer-term changes in the 
rural economy, which together with government policies, have raised 
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expectations—irrespective of caste—regarding the needs and rights of 
children. In order to understand how social and economic policies are 
affecting intergenerational relations, it is necessary to understand the logic 
underlying the distribution of family resources across multiple gener- 
ations. Most studies of intergenerational relations in India focus on only 
two generations even though, with rapidly increasing life-expectancy, 
even a three-generation perspective is not always adequate and, in many 
families, a four-generation perspective is required (Vera-Sanso 2004). 
This distribution is based on the notion that personhood and associated 
needs change both across the life-course and with changes in social and 
economic conditions. The argument here is that social and economic pol- 
icies that have been directed at developing the country and strengthening 
what are known as the ‘weaker sections’ can have, and are having, a nega- 
tive impact on older people precisely because these policies are conceived 
with reference to what are thought of as the working adult generation and 
children, rather than the ageing population. These policies are formulated 
on the assumption that what benefits younger people will benefit the old, 
because of the commonly held view that in India sons support their par- 
ents. In promoting particular social and economic policies, the state has 
created a significant and widening ‘needs gap’ between younger and older 
generations by raising the needs and aspirations of younger generations 
both absolutely and in comparison to the perceived needs of older people. 
In the two neighbourhoods studied in western Tamil Nadu, increased as- 
pirations and perceived needs have not been matched by increased means. 
Instead, current patterns of intergenerational resource flows suggest not 
only increasing consumption on the part of younger adults and children 
and decreasing support for older parents, but also that older parents are 
themselves funding the younger generations’ rising consumption patterns.’ 


ul 
The villages 


In 2000, I studied intergenerational relations in two villages in Coimbatore 
district, a relatively prosperous area of western Tamil Nadu. Despite being 
located only 10 km apart, the villages have diametrically opposed economic 


| In Chakkliyar neighbourhoods this support ranges from grandparents being pestered 
by grandchildren for pencils, sacks and soft drinks, to lending money which, in practice, 
is never returned. f 
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histories which, by shaping the context in which intergenerational rela- 
tions operate, condition those relations. One of the villages studied, which 
I shall call the ‘connected village’, is on the main route to a growing ad- 
ministrative, industrial and educational centre situated 10 km away. This 
village is also connected to others by bus. Its fields are irrigated by dam 
water every second year. Paddy and sugarcane are grown during the year 
of irrigation. In the alternate year, ‘dry crops’ (cereals and vegetables) 
are sown; these rely on monsoon rains and deep bore wells. In both years 
of the agricultural cycle, women labourers work on planting, harvest- 
ing and weeding. Only a small number of the younger men, that is, those 
who harvest coconuts, have regular agricultural work; for the vast majority 
of men agricultural work is limited to digging furrows during the year of 
irrigation. Compared to the men and women of the second village, the 
labourers in the ‘connected village’ have more regular work—their easy 
access to other villages and to the growing administrative centre means 
that contractors will collect men to work on construction sites and road 
building, and women to work in fields situated within a 15-km radius. 
Barring a handful of very wealthy farmers who live on the outskirts of the 
Village, the villagers are generally poor. The members of the only Scheduled 
Caste in the village describe themselves as Arunthathiyars, ‘traditionally’ 
night-soil sweepers and drummers, but whose main work is casual labour 
in the fields or construction sites.? According to the 1991 Census, they 
accounted for 24 per cent of the village’s 3,000 inhabitants. They live in 
two cheris (neighbourhoods): an old and a new one located on the out- 
skirts of the village.’ The land for the new cheri was provided by the 
government. While the village remains poor, it is in a much better position 
than it used to be. The Arunthathiyar report considerable poverty in the 
first half of the 20th century, which had forced the younger Arunthathiyars 
to migrate to tea and coffee plantations for work. The building of the dams 


2 In Tamil Nadu, what used to be called the Paraiyar caste were drummers, and 
Arunthathiyars were more generally associated with leather-work. However, ‘traditional 
occupations’ can be locally specific, especially in villages where only one ‘untouchable’ 
caste resides In this context, the ‘untouchable caste’ would be reqmred to perform all tasks 
considered defiling by other castes, irrespective of their ‘traditional’ occupation. 

3 Historically, Scheduled Castes were not permitted to live in the village proper, but 
were forced to live in exclusively ‘untouchable’ neighbourhoods (cheris) located outside 
the village. This practice continues even in today’s government-supported progremmes 
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and the associated canal system in the Western Ghats in the 1950s not only 
stemmed the flow of out-migration, but also encouraged retum migration. 
The continuing demand for labourers on construction sites and infrastruc- 
tural projects (road-building and, since 2000, the laying of fibre-optic 
cables) has increased the availability of work for younger men. 

The second village is an economically polarised one, its former good 
fortune is now in decline. Prior to the building of the dams, the village 
benefited from the plentiful groundwater that collected at the foot of the 
Western Ghats and allowed the village to become a centre of chilli and 
cotton production. This groundwater provided the economic base for a 
number of wealthy Gounder and Naicker/Naidu farmers, some of whom 
moved into cotton processing in nearby towns. Fearing that its fields 
would become too wet to grow chilli and cotton, the village’s farmers 
chose not to be linked into the large-scale irrigation system initiated in 
the 1950s. Since then the water table has dropped considerably, and cotton 
is blighted by disease. Farmers are now planting the much less profitable 
dry crops, and are entirely reliant on the vagaries of localised rainfall and 
deep tube wells. As there is only an infrequent bus service that bypasses 
the village on a road located 3 km beyond its outskirts, the village is 
relatively isolated both from other villages and the main town. Unlike 
the ‘connected village’, this one has many large dwellings that are now 
empty as wealthier families pursue better economic and educational pro- 
spects elsewhere. This village, which I shall call the ‘remote village’, has 
a large population of Madaris, a Chakkliyar sub-caste, again distributed 
between an old and a new cheri. The government provided the land for 
both cheris and built the majority of the houses in the old cheri. The 
Madari’s traditional occupation is that of ‘sweeping’.t Now, however, 
only those most in economic need sweep the toilets of caste Hindus: that 
is, only elderly Madari women do this work. A small number of older 
Madaris beg. Women do the planting, weeding and harvesting work in 
the village’s fields, located 3 km beyond the village. When nearby villages 
receive irrigation water, younger women walk in the opposite direction, 
away from the village and village fields, to wait on the road in the hope 


* The Madaris are the only ‘untouchable’ caste m the ‘remote village’. The Arunthathiyar 
and Madari in these two villages do not inter-marry; each group considers the other below 
itself in the caste hierarchy. 
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that contractors will take them to work on fields elsewhere. Men get 
most of their work digging in the fields of the surrounding villages during 
the year of irrigation. As with the Anunthathiyar, no Madari owns or rents 
agricultural land. In recent years, a number of younger Madaris have 
migrated to urban areas in search of work. 

Over the 20th century, the fortunes of these two villages have reversed. 
The ‘remote village’ was once wealthy, but now that its access to water 
and opportunities for work have severely declined, younger people from 
farming and labouring families are migrating out of the village. Unlike in 
the ‘connected village’, this village’s wealth differentials enable a small 
number of older men and women to survive by begging. By contrast, the 
‘connected village’, once desperately poor, had its fortunes turned around 
by the building of the dams and the canal. Since then, its much greater 
and more regular access to water and bus services has significantly ex- 
panded work opportunities for younger people, particularly in the fields 
and construction sites around the village, and has stemmed the flow of 
out-migration. Even so, the prevalence of malnutrition amongst the 
Arunthathiyars indicates that they continue to suffer from significant 
chronic poverty. 


UI 
Need, personhood and intergenerational support 


It is now well established that family members do not have equal access 
to family resources. Most research on the unequal distribution of family 
resources in India has focused on one aspect of personhood: gender. 
This has been used to explain the gap between the life expectancies, life 
chances and welfare of girls, women and widows, and that of their male 
counterparts (see, for example, Amin and Khondoker 2004; Croll 2001; 
Nillesen and Harriss-White 2004; Papanek 1990; Sen 1990). The signifi- 
cance of age as a determinant of personhood, and its impact on access to 
family resources for older people, is less well-researched (for exceptions, 
see Dreze 1990; Gillespie and McNeill 1992; Lamb 2000; Vera-Sanso 

2004). Instead of examining the relationship between concepts of person- f 
hood and need, the vast majority of research into old-age support in India 
operates on a number of unexamined notions. First, that tradition requires 
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that adult sons support their ageing parents. Second, that the care ande- 
sources parents receive in stem or ‘joint’ families are adequate for their 
needs. Third, that charting residential proximity to sons is an adequate 
proxy for the study of actual resource flows. Fourth, that negative trends, 
evidenced by the low numbers of households based on the joint family, 
are best understood as a consequence of urbanisation and modernisation. 

There is not adequate room to discuss these assumptions in any detail 
here. For the purposes of this article, however, a few comments are re- 
quired. The main weakness in much of the literature investigating filial 
support lies in a failure to site these relations within the wider context of 
the family, economy and society. The fundamental error is a misunder- 
standing of the competing responsibilities men have to their natal and 
conjugal families, and their manifestation in residential patterns and 
resource flows. Part of the problem is the continuing assumption that the 
‘joint’ family is the ‘norm’ for India. This takes at face value an ideal 
that masks the reality that all families break into smaller units—based 
on the conjugal family—at some stage in the family cycle. In most in- 
stances these smaller units remain in the same location by subdividing 
homes or properties, while maintaining separate domestic budgeting. 
There is, however, a class-based difference between the experiences of 
family division: due to the structural pressure to increase the ratio of 
workers to dependents, the poorest families are unable to sustain stem 
families for as long as better-off families.° 

What accounts for both the breaking of the stem family into smaller 
units based on the conjugal family and the extent of filial support for 
older parents is that men’s primary responsibility 1s to meet the needs of 
their conjugal family. Their responsibility for their parents’ welfare is 
both shared with all their brothers, and secondary to their responsibilities 
to their conjugal family. It is not only custom that defines men’s responsi- 
bilities in this manner: the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973 (Section 
125, 1d) and the Hindu Adoption and Maintenance Act, 1956 (Section 
20, 3) predicate a son’s duty tb support ‘aged and infirm parents’ on the 
parents’ inability to maintain themselves out of their own earnings or 
property. The Code of Criminal Procedure allows the courts to impose 


$ For a more comprehensive discussion of these assumptions, see Vera-Sanso (2004). 
6 See Vera-Sanso (1999, 2004) and Dreze (1990) on the factors shaping residential 
patterns and the umpect these have on intergenerational resource flows. 
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orders for support where a person ‘having sufficient means neglects or 
refuses to maintain’ a parent (emphasis added).’ The Hindu Adoption 
and Maintenance Act allocates the share of responsibility for maintenance 
according to shares in estate `r coparcenary property. In other words, a - 
man’s duty is not that of supporting his ageing parents, but that of con- 
tributing to the support of his parents if and when they need it, but-only 
if, and to the extent that, he is able to do so, bearing in mind his share of 
the coparcenary property.” The outcome is that while wealthy parents 
are deemed to not require support (and certainly in Tamil Nadu do not 
appear to receive it), impoverished sons struggle to provide any support 
to meet their parents’ needs. Indeed, impoverished: sons may rely on 
transfers from their ageing and elderly parents (Caldwell et al. 1988: 
Dreze 1990; Vera-Sanso 2004). 

It is the son’s decision (not the parents’ ) as to how much he can support 
his parents, what they need, and when they need it.’ He does so by assess- 
ing the needs of his conjugal family and those of his parents. Fundamental 
to the determination of intergenerational resource flows, then, is the link 
between personhood and perception of needs. The argument I am putting 
forward in this article is that, because perceptions of younger people’s 
needs have risen significantly since Independence and liberalisation of 
the economy but those of the aged have not,there is now a significant 


7 As far as daughters are concerned, the courts have determined that only those with 
an independent income have a duty to support parents unable to support themselves. This 
upholds the norms that support in old age is prrmanly a son's duty and, more significantly, 
that old age support is itself contingent it should not impmge on either the needs of the 
conjugal famıly nor on a man’s (in this case the son-m-law’s) capacity to meet those needs. 
The current construction of the Maintenance and Welfare of Parents and Senior Citizens 
Bill, 2007, appears to follow the same logic: children and grandchildren are referred to as 
‘he’; a child who inhents or will inbertt property from ‘his’ parents is obliged to support 
them The Magistrate can make an order for salanes to be docked from the children’s 
wages after taking mto account the standard of living of the family. In practice this means 
that onty sons/grandsons and daughters with an independent income are required to support 
parents to the extent that the court considers them able to do so. 

* In the two cheris studied, ıt was not uncommon for brothers to agree amongst them- 
selves that one or more of them could be freed from their duty to contmbute to parental 
support in old age in exchange for renouncing their share of the parental bome. 

* Dreze (1990) notes that this is the case throughout India, barring West Bengal, where 
widows’ inhentance of a share in their husbands’ property increases their bergaining power 
vis-a-vis their sons 
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‘needs gap’ between younger and older people. This is due to the view 
widespread throughout India (and elsewhere) that old people have limited 
needs, as compared with younger people.’ 


IV 
Personhood in old age 


In India, the ageing process is thought to be one of declining sensual ap- 
petites (Vatuk 1990), a process that is as much marked by life stage (Lamb 
2000) as by functional age. In Tamil Nadu, for instance, once all of their 
children have married, men and women are classed as old (vatysu). They 
are described as having had their life, vaalkai mudinchi pochu, literally 
‘life, having finished/been completed, is gone’. What is meant by this 
phrase is that older people have enjoyed the ‘pleasures’ of life (pleasures 
that are considered the prerogative of younger people), and that period 
being over, older people are expected to turn to a simpler way of life 
without the ‘luxuries’ of youth. While what counts as luxury will vary by 
class, there is an expectation that older people have reduced need for the 
pleasures (and costs) associated with appearance, for the privacy asso- 
ciated with physical intimacy, for comforts and entertainment, and they 
are deemed to have less of an appetite for food, both in terms of quan- 
tity and flavour.'' This class-based variation in what counts as luxury is 
clearly exemplified by toothbrushes and toothpaste, which in better-off 
households are deemed to be basic needs for everyone irrespective of 
age, while amongst the Madari and Arunthathiyar studied in rural Tamil 
Nadu, are considered a young person’s luxury.'? In summary, older parents 
are expected to have few needs, although what counts as an older person’s 
need will vary by class. In the case of the impoverished Madari and 
Arunthathiyar, regular needs were limited to small quantities of simple 


P See, for example, Møller and Perreira’s (2003) study of the umpact of non-contributory 
pensions across South Africa’s black and coloured households. This study exemplifies 
the way the needs of younger people are considered to take priority over older people's 
needs, even in relation to older people’s pensions 

I! This expectation may underlie Gillespie and McNeull’s finding that even in better- 
off households, the nutritional status of people aged sixty and over is ‘considerably worse’ 
than that of younger people (Gillespie and McNeill 1992: 98). 

12 In these households, older people use therr finger to rub therr teeth with ash which, 
in many cases, has eroded older people’s teeth through to the dentine. 
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food, betel nut, tobacco, a few second-hand clothes and simple agricultural 
tools. Consequently, ageing parents are considered to have limited 
financial needs as compared with younger generations. In the case of the 
poor, sons presume that older people’s needs are readily met by very 
small incomes and pensions. 

As parental need relates to both life stage and functional capacity, the 
status of ‘old’ is deeply contested. This is not only because what is defined 
as old in life stage and functional terms may not coincide in practice, but 
because the status of ‘old’ also confers differential needs, rights and obli- 
gations (Vera-Sanso 2006).'* Consequently, a parent whose children are 
married can be classed as ‘old’ in relation to needs, while not being classed 
as ‘old’ in relation to other matters. In terms of both practical and financial 
filial support, the issue revolves around parents’ capacity to support or 
look after themselves. ‘Old’ is seen in relation to an activity: that is, too 
old to do housework, too old to undertake or secure work of an appropriate 
status. In practice, parents and sons differ in their assessments as to when 
the former have reached that stage. In impoverished families, sons may 
regard their parents as ‘too old to work’ only when they have been con- 
sistently refused work during periods of high labour-demand. Only two 
categories of ageing parents are deemed to be unequivocally in need of fi- 
nancial support. The first consists of those for whom work is not parrakkam 
(literally, ‘habit’), that is, those individuals who have had little, if any, ex- 
perience of paid work: predominantly non-working women and disabled 
people. The second comprises people whose sons consider them as having 
become too old or too disabled to work. Among the Chakkliyars studied, 
those parents receiving a pension, or who have other sources of income 


D Betel nut is used to stave off hunger. Landless labourers need to supply their own 
tools to secure work. Medical care is limited to free eye camps, though not every older 
person had the bus fare into town to access the eye camps. 

4 With smaller families, carly marnages and early widowhood, it is possible for people 
to be classed as old in social terms while still being functionally young. Similarly, extended 
education, later marriages and late births can mean a person remains young in social terms 
despite reduced fumctional capacities. The former is more likely to occur ın impoverished 
famihes and the latter in better-off families (Vera-Sanso 2006) 

5 See Erb and Harriss-White (2002), who found that not only was old age a major 
source of disability in rural Tamil Nadu, bot also that class/caste and gender significantly 
determined the degree of disabihty people had to endure before they were deemed unable 
to work or undertake housework 
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(for example, rental income from letting a room, begging), do not qualify 
under either category. Sons assume that even such limited income will 
meet the reduced needs of their parents. In terms of practical support, 
men, who are by definition unable to cook or do their own washing (Vera- 
Sanso 1994), are more likely to be deemed in need than women (see also 
Erb and Harriss-White 2002). The latter are considered as being able to 
cook and clean, and therefore not in need of a daughter-in-law’s help 
unless they are very frail or disabled. Amongst the Chakkliyars in both 
the ‘remote’ and ‘connected’ villages, the only people receiving continu- 
ous financial support or regular physical care were one older woman 
who had never worked, and parents whose fragility or disability prevented 
them from working even in periods of high labour-demand. For the re- 
mainder, financial and practical support was at best intermittent, occurring 
- only when work was scarce or during longer illnesses. 

As filial support is predicated on perceived parental need, sons may 
take the position that parental income, no matter what its source or scale, 
obviates their duty to support their parents. Thus, the sons of those elderly, 
landless people who have opportunities for begging from landed high- 
caste families, as is the case in the ‘remote village’, consider themselves 
no more obliged to support their parents than the sons of wealthy people. 
While wealthy parents may agree with their sons’ interpretation of their 
need, the older Chakkliyars swing between two views: while they main- 
tain that their sons cannot afford to ‘feed’ them as well as their conjugal 
families, when they consider some of the things their sons’ money is being 
spent on, they complain bitterly that their sons are flouting the norm of 
filial support. Even those receiving intermittent support from sons fre- 
quently make this complaint. Oscillating between self-sufficiency during 
periods of high demand for agricultural labour and dependence during 
periods of low demand, including circulating between a number of sons, 
they claim they are made to feel like beggars—a tactic used by younger 
people to encourage parents to be self-supporting. Their main complaint 
is that food is not offered when they are hungry, and that occasionally it 
is not offered at all—they are forced to ask for food. As food is the marker 
of filial support, parents view this reluctance to feed them as a rebuttal 
of filial obligation. To avoid the humiliation, parents turn to other potential 
sources of food; for example, they visit another son or daughter as guests, 


— 
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and return to supporting themselves as soon as work becomes available. '6 
It is this indeterminacy around parental need and the ability to be self- 
supporting, combined with expanding consumption demands from con- 
Jugal families, which explains the negligible transfer of resources from 
sons to parents in the context of severe poverty. 


A4 
Increased consumption 


The perceptions of the reduced needs and capacities of the ‘old’ that can 
be seen within families and legislation also inform social and economic 
policies. Setting aside the issue of the standard of living that is possible 
on the tiny state pensions available to the destitute, most social and eco- 
nomic policies are oriented towards younger generations in their concep- 
tion and/or implementation. Even when policies or programmes do not 
have age barriers, officials, acting more as gatekeepers than implementers, 
impose age barriers at the local level. For example, an elderly childless 
Madari woman reported to me that she had been refused the subsidised 
toilet being offered to each household in the cherri on the grounds that 
she had no need for such a ‘luxury’ herself, and had no children to pass 
it on to. It would be a mistake to argue that policies oriented towards im- 
proving the productive capacities of younger generations or providing 
social justice to Scheduled Castes will benefit older people, since the 
potential impact is likely to be mitigated by a widening intergenerational 
‘needs gap’. Similarly, it would be a mistake to argue on the grounds of 
poor.policy effectiveness that policies promoting the younger generation’s 
interests can have little more than a negligible impact on intergenerational 
relations. It is the rhetoric surrounding the policies, and not simply their 
implementation, that impinges on intergenerational relations; it does this 
by creating, or amplifying, the needs of the younger generations. Whether 
the need is met or not is, in a sense, irrelevant. Its significance lies in the 
ranking of need and personhood; the more a need is promoted, the greater 
its chances of taking precedence over the needs of other categories of 
persons. 


* As parents never asked their sons for money, this strategy was only available to 
parents who either had a number of children living nearby or had consciously put money 
aude for bus fares. 
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Many of the social and economic policies pursued since Independence 
have had a direct impact on intergenerational relations. In South India, 
alongside the widespread penetration of concepts of childhood, depend- 
ency and immaturity has come a greater acceptance of the right of children 
to education, a decline in the amount of work required of them, and their 
greater access to both modern medical facilities and goods purchased in 
the monetised economy (Caldwell et al. 1988). In rural Tamil Nadu, for 
example, several of my Scheduled Caste informants had been bonded as 
agricultural labourers when they were children. In 2000, the situation 
was very different. Although there were still a few bonded children, no 

‘families had set up new relationships of bondage using their children. 
Additionally, if unmarried, unbonded sons worked, they kept their earn- 
ings for their own use.” Not only are children more ‘expensive’ because 
of the loss of the income they could have provided, educational costs are 
also comparatively high and rising. Despite the costs, education is widely 
recognised as vital for achieving success in life. Although schooling is 
ostensibly free, the costs of uniforms, books, etc., have to be met by par- 
ents; subsidies for Scheduled Caste families do not meet all costs, and 

' are based on a system of reimbursements. In this context, where expect- 
ations regarding the rights of children have not been matched by support 

for the rights of older people, sons feel increasingly pressured to overlook 
their parents’ need for support in favour of their children’s needs. 

In 1991, India began a structural adjustment programme that increased 
both global market integration and/poverty; the latter resulted from rising 
unemployment, the holding down of wages despite inflation, and govern- 
ment cuts both in social spending and subsidies (Dasgupta 2005). The 
consequence has been a significant extension of the demands that conjugal 
families are placing on family resources. The drop in import barriers has 
considerably expanded consumption patterns for younger generations. 
Earlier, a father’s duty towards his children was to provide a home, arrange 
their marriages, foster his son’s livelihood, and meet the ritually-defined 
obligations of his family to his children’s marital families. The expenses 
these entailed varied according to region and social status, but were gen- 
erally high compared with income: many Madari and Arunthathiyar, for 
instance, were forced into bondage to meet these costs. With the reduction 


17 Whereas unmaried working daughters, whose needs ranked below those of their 
brothers, handed their incomes over to their mother 
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of import barriers, people on low incomes are being confronted by a much 
wider range of products packaged in quantities small enough for them to 
purchase. Recognising the higher profits made on small quantities, inter- 
national companies (selling products such as shampoo, washing powders, 
and so on) are actively targeting the poor, and have been doing so with 
some success in the cheris studied. This transformation of a culture ori- 
ented towards securing well-being for the next generation (through ar- 
ranged marriages, training, etc.) to one that additionally requires people 
to express their status through the expansion of day-to-day consumption 
significantly enlarges the demands of the conjugal family. As parental 
need is secondary to the needs of the conjugal family, these heightened 
demands on a family’s resources jeopardise ageing and elderly people’s 
access to filial support. 

In the cheris, probably the most important newly-created need has 
arisen out of the complex of discourses opposing untouchability and the 
caste system that have been generated nationally through political and 
policy arenas, particularly through the Dravidian and Dalit movements." 
At one time, the Scheduled Castes were forced to mark their ‘untouch- 
ability’ through their occupation, specified social relations with higher 
castes, and through their appearance. They were not allowed to wear 
upper body garments, footwear, clean clothes, or silver and gold jewellery, 
nor were they allowed to put oil or flowers in their hair. These were 
Status markers reserved for caste Hindus, as was educating one’s children. 
A heightened consciousness of their rights, combined with their increased 
access both to state schools and marketed goods, has raised the aspirations 
of the Scheduled Castes, who now feel a strong need to maintain the 
markers of a socially-valued identity that other castes take for granted. 
Not only are these needs seen as the prerogative of younger generations, 
again raising the level of their needs in relation to those of the older gen- 
erations, they also place a significant burden on households whose in- 
comes are generally the lowest and the most insecure. 


'* While the focus here is on the impact of anti-untouchability rhetoric, the form that 
policies rooted in these discourses take can have a significant impact on intergenerational 
relations. For example, in both the cheris studied, government provision of housing to 
young families has not only located sons and their parents in different cheris, but has also 
undermuned any potential leverage that housing, and its inheritance, might have given to 
parents (Vera-Sanso 2004). 
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The changing perception of the needs of children and younger people 
created by social and economic policies, and the rhetoric surrounding them, 
have had a significant impact on subjectivities and consumption patterns 
in the two cherris; younger people now describe themselves as nagariham 
(civilised, modern, developed), and express this through the purchase of 
marketed goods. I quote from field notes taken while discussing the chang- 
ing consumption patterns with a number of older Madari women: 


The young people are more nagariham now. They know more about 
the world; it is because they are educated. While we weren’t educated, 
the younger ones (in their early twenties) have studied at least to 
Sth standard. They want to spend money on entertainment. In our 
time we either went to work or stayed at home. Domestic work was 
very heavy; we only got paid in crops still on the stalk. These had to 
be taken off the stalk, dehnsked, cleaned, ground, cooked. Everything 
was very labour-intensive so we had little time for entertainment and 
as everyone was mostly paid in crops there was little money for buying 
things. At that time there were only dry crops. Now people only eat 
rice, they call dry crops ‘animal feed’. Rice costs more to buy than 
dry crops—it 1s already prepared. Young people now give much im- 
portance to entertainment and cosmetics. They are also buying many 
things by instalments, even dresses and make-up items. Over the last 
ten years men are now coming here (from the nearby town) and sell- 
ing things, saris, blouses, cosmetics, etc., on'hire purchase. These people 
come and sell their things from door to door in our streets (something 
they have long done in middle class areas). The men are not from 
our cheri. We only buy second-hand clothes but the young ones won't 
wear them. I bought this (second-hand) sari from outside the Monday 
market (in the local town) at an ‘auction’ for Rs 9. 


Social and economic policy has changed consumption pattems by ex- 
panding the needs and opportunities of certain sections of the population, 
that is, children, younger adults and Scheduled Castes. In this expansion, 
older people have not been targeted, quite simply because they are not 


Several people in the town told me that village people are ‘hungry’ for urban producta, 
and a lot of money can be made by those willing to take goods to the villages. A number 
of pyranmd compantes are specifically targeting villagers, including the North American 
company Amway 
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deemed by anyone, including themselves, to be users of the products and 
services being pushed nor of the positive discrimination schemes the 
government announces. They do not require education, nor do they need 
entertainment, smart clothes, cosmetics, toothpaste, and so on. Their need 
is for a limited amount of food, and betel nut or tobacco to suppress their 
appetite. These needs are judged by sons and daughters-in-law to be easily 
met by the incomes parents earn from cooli (day wages) work, which 
generally pays at the same rate as for younger men and women. It is the 
needs of a man’s conjugal family that have increased, and it is to these 
people, not his parents, that a man is considered to have the primary duty 
of support. 


VI 
Decreased means 


Discussions with the Madari and Arunthathiyar indicate that the agri- 
cultural system has changed profoundly within living memory, and that 
this has had a significant impact on intergenerational relations. The direc- 
tion has been one of increasing commoditisation and monetarisation of 
land and labour. The history and consequences of economic transform- 
ation in the two villages, despite their close proximity, differ due to their 
different resource bases. 

Elderly Madari and Arunthathiyar report that when they were young, 
the main crops were the dry crops cholam, ragi and cumbu, and that 
Jabourers were paid in kind. They would be given a bundle of crop to take 
home, which, after cleaning and husking, would amount to two vellum 
of grain—enough to last a family for four days. In the ‘remote village’ 
that, prior to the building of the dams and canal in the 1950s, enjoyed an 
ample groundwater supply, informants told me: 


At harvest time everybody had four moottai (jute bags) of grain in 
their house. So we didn’t feel the need to go for work everyday. When 
we were paid in grain there was enough food in the house for all the 
family. The old people didn’t have to go for work and they were fed 
by their families. Only since the coming of the dams and the canal 
has there been hunger in our homes. 


However, in the “connected village’, which at the time relied entirely 
on the monsoon, no one speaks of the period before the dams and the 
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canal in favourable terms. Although they received the same amount of 
crop when they worked, there was little demand for their labour because 
local farmers, who were themselves poor, relied on labour exchanges 
within their caste. The droughts used to be so bad that many of the 
Arunthathiyar, far from having enough food to feed all the family, were 
forced to migrate to bill stations in search of work on tea and coffee 
plantations. Only when there was more work in the area did they return 
to the village, initially to earn cooli, building the dams and canal. Work 
on the dams not only encouraged return migration to the ‘connected vil- 
lage’, but also encouraged migration by Pallars and Paraiyars from poorer 
areas of Tamil Nadu, who established their own cheris in nearby villages. 

Prior to the building of the dams in the 1950s, people had limited 
access to money. When they needed cash to build a house or cover mar- 
riage or funeral expenses, men became pannaiyals (bonded labourers). 
In the ‘remote village’ there was the possibility of receiving cash when 
working on cash crops, in this case cotton and chilli. In the ‘connected 
village’, however, men and women received cash for their labour for the 
first time when they were paid cooli to build the local dams. In order to 
gain access to better value cash work, families in both cheris would 
arrange for adult pannaiyals to be replaced by younger boys (from the 
age of ten). At the time this was considered a good way for young boys 
to learn their trade as agricultural labourers—it formed their apprentice- 
ship, and in addition to the annual wage from which a proportion of the 
original loan and subsequent advances were deducted, most received 
one cooked meal per day. While today young people view bonded labour 
as exploitative, a trap from which families cannot escape (largely because 
the rates of pay are not just low, but do not rise over time), the elderly men 
who have remained pannaiyals all their life tend to take pride in what 
they see as a system of patronage in which their needs are met. They re- 
ported that when they became too old to work, their pannatyars (masters) 
released them from their bond, despite their not having repaid their debt.” 

The process of monetarisation of agricultural work increased with 
the dam irrigation in the ‘connected village’ and the sinking water table 


X Between these two extremes lies another experience—several men aged forty or 
under say they managed to work off their bond by persuading someone (who was willing 
to pay higher wages) to buy their bond off their pannaryar—thereby establishing a new 
relation of bondage. 
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in the ‘remote village’, which forced the better-off farmers to invest in 
tubewells. In the “connected village’ farmers started growing paddy and 
sugarcane; barring the harvesting of paddy, all work was paid for in cash. 
The older Arunthathiyar claim they were never asked to work in the paddy 
fields except to clean the field after harvesting.”! Instead, work in the 
paddy fields was given to the higher-status Scheduled Castes—the Pallars 
and Paraiyars—iiving in nearby villages. In the ‘remote village’, farmers 
continued growing cotton and chilli until relatively recently, when they 
found themselves unable to rid the cotton of pests. As prices for cholam, 
ragi and cumbu dropped, farmers in both villages turned to vegetable- 
growing. Labour on these new crops was paid for in cash. Now, the Madan 
and Arunthathiyar never receive payments in kind, with the exception of 
those in the ‘remote village’ who clean paddy or sweep toilets. With in- 
creased monetarisation has come increased casualisation; farmers are 
now unwilling to establish new relations of bondage with the Madari 
and Arunthathiyar. Their need to retain a supply of non-specialised labour 
being much reduced, they have no wish to lend comparitively large sums 
of money to labourers. Instead, farmers want access to a large number of 
workers at critical periods in the agricultural cycle and, in the case of 
larger farmers, a small number of people with the range of skills, including 
literacy, needed on farms that work with a complex mix of crops, tech- 
niques and inputs.” For the latter alone, large farmers are willing to sign 
annual contracts. This inability to find someone to loan large sums of 
money (Rs 3,000-Rs 20,000, large when compared with daily wage rates 
of Rs 60 for men and Rs 35—45 for women) forces families into more 
commercial forms of borrowing, and leaves them without the safety net 
that some of the elderly Chakkliyars report. 

The opening of the economy has amplified the economic pressures 
associated with production and consumption. The combination of increased 
perceived needs for children and Scheduled Castes, and production for 
an increasingly liberalised market have meant that farmers and labourers 


U According to some, they were not asked because they did not have the skills; accord- 
ing to others, they needed to be paid regularly for thear work and could not wat until har- 
vest time to receive the paddy. 

2 Farmers, often through contractors, tend to ‘book’ workers for two to three days at 
a time. A small advance of up to one day’s cooli is given to seal the booking. 
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are more concemed about increasing their profit margins/returns for 
Jabour. Farmers are attempting to reduce their Jabour costs and gain greater 
control over the labour process in order to lower their vulnerability to 
labour shortages during key periods of the agricultural cycle. The small 
number of large farmers, whose contracts with companies in the global 
North have increased the pressure for greater control over production; 
are importing labourers from poorer areas of Tamil Nadu on annual con- 
tracts.” Farmers, and the newly emergent breed of ‘neo-farmers’ (that is, 
urban professionals and young men from semi-skilled, working-class 
families who are looking for trouble-free investments) are taking up farm- 
ing practices that require limited labour inputs. Many farmers are now 
focusing on raising young chicks for forty-five days for large companies 
selling chicken products on the global market, an agricultural equivalent 
of contracting out. Large areas of land, which less than a decade ago were 
under cereals and vegetables, are now being turned over to tree cultivation: 
coconut, bananas and teak, some of which will be exported (particularly 
the coconut oil). These strategies are facilitated by the Tamil Nadu govern- 
ment, which is subsidising drip-feed irrigation of trees and encouraging 
chicken production. Both these strategies drastically reduce the amount 
of labour required on farms. However, it is the planting of trees that is 
having the most impact, and all Madan and Arunthathiyar, irrespective 
of age, are acutely aware of the consequences that the turn towards tree 
cultivation, from the labour-intensive paddy, sugarcane and vegetable 
crops, will have for their livelihoods. In comparison to the ‘connected 
village’, this has more notably affected younger people from the ‘remote 
village’, people whose opportunities for local work have already reduced 
due to the drop in the water table. They are increasingly forced to turn to 
labour contractors, who offer lower rates of pay for work in fields that 
are sufficiently far away to necessitate transport. In both villages the people 
most affected are older people—they are only called for work when there 
are not enough young people to do it in the time allotted. 

Farmers who are continuing to grow paddy, sugarcane and vegetables 
for the national market are also having to find the means to lower the un- 
certainties and vulnerabilities to which they are subject during periods 
of peak labour-demand. From the farmers’ accounts, labourers do not 

D Breman (1996) describes the pattern of labour control that, by not grving labourers 


the work that is available locally, forces them into seasonal migration organised through 
contractors 
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come when they say they will, and are averse to hard work. One way of 
increasing control over the labour process is to hire contractors to secure 
and supervise day-labourers. The other has been the use of mottam (piece 
rate), sometimes paid directly to a member of a work gang, or to a con- 
tractor who forms a work gang for the task. The mottam contract differs 
from the usual cooli wage as it is a fixed payment for a fixed task, whereas 
a cooli wage 1s paid for a day’s work. Consequently, a work gang in- 
creases its earnings by ensuring that it takes on only the fittest and fastest 
workers, and by keeping their numbers small. The effect of both these 
systems has been to reduce the amount of work available to older labour- 
ers, and in the case of mottam, to reduce the spread of work among younger 
ones. But, as Kapadia (1995) noted in Tiruchi amongst women agricultural 
labourers, it is the workers themselves who, seeing an opportunity to in- 
crease their incomes, are actively marginalising other labourers through 
the mottam contract. In my view, younger men (and it is only men who 
do mottam work in these villages) favour mottam contracts because of 
the pressure for greater, and more diversified, consumption patterns that 
agricultural labourers, including Chakkliyars, are now subject to. To pro- 
vide the flavour of younger and older labourers’ experiences, I shall quote 
from field notes taken when I was discussing older men’s ability to get 
work with a group of men of mixed ages in the ‘remote village’. It should 
be borne in mind that this account is equally representative of the experi- 
ences and viewpoints of the Arunthathiyar men of the ‘connected village’, 
and that of the Chakkliyar women in both cheris in relation to cooli work: 


(The old men said that) people do not call us for work now because — 
we are weak. The young men are called and we follow them to the 
field.*4 There the young ones ask the farmer and contractor not to take 
us—they say we spoil their money and time. This is ‘maanam kedu’ 
(shaming) for us. It is better to simply sit in thé house. Why should 
we go to get work only to be insulted (kevalam) by others? [In response 
to a request for elaboration, I was told] when the farmer pays mottam 
cooli the farmer says nothing [about the older men being in the group] 


™ Older women also do this— they identify which fields are being worked on that day 
by looking for groups of young women walking purposefully towards the fields They 
follow them ın the hope that the farmer will give them work 
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and hands over the mottam to the contractor who divides it between 
everyone there to work. The young men complain to the contractor 
that their money is spoilt and that they have had to make up the work 
that we have not done. If the farmer is paying daily cooli (rather than 
mottam cooli) he scolds the young men for bringing us along with 
them. They say ‘why did you bring this kilavan (old man) along with 
you—why are you wasting my money and spoiling my work? From 
tomorrow onwards you’re not to bring him.’ The farmer will also tell 
us to our faces not to come the next day [farmers usually want people 
to come for two to three days]. To stop us coming with them the young 
ones walk very fast to the field. They also call each other secretly 
saying [to each other] ‘nobody should know there is work available’. 
If a farmer wants ten people the young ones will only arrange a gang 
of six and will tell the farmer to do mottam saying ‘we will do the 
work quickly, we are enough people’. 

At this point I described what elderly women workers had said to 
me about the difficulties and insults they face in trying to get work 
and the competition with younger people, which appeared to me to be 

‘markedly similar to the experiences the men described. On hearing 
the elderly women’s experiences, the old men became very animated, 
saying the farmers and young people treat the old men in exactly the 
same way. 

Chinnakannu’s elder son responded to the older men’s complaints 
with, “Yes, we young men complain about the old ones to the farmer 
and contractor and yes, we secretly call young ones for work’. He was 
laughing, but he was also serious. When I asked, ‘Why do you do this 
when you will have to face being old one day?’ he said, ‘Yes, we will 
have to face the problem and are willing to face it. Having to make 
the old men’s work up one or two days is no problem but how can we 
make it up continuously? It is also hard work for us. The farmer takes 
our “bend” (bendu kalandruchu) so how can we do the old people’s 
work also?” 


The economic factors determining intergenerational relations are com- 
plex. Initially, ıt was the supply of water that determined the divergent 


© The colloquialism is equivalent to the English idiom of bemg worked flat out 
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economic well-being of the Madari and Arunthathiyar in general, and 
intergenerational relations in particular. While being paid in kind facili- 
tated better intergenerational relations in the initially prosperous ‘remote 
village’, it was not monetarisation and cash cropping per se which initiated 
the decline in intergenerational relations. Rather, it is the combination of 
pressures towards expanded and more varied consumption for children 
and Scheduled Castes, and the now widespread orientation towards capital 
accumulation and investment in progressively wider geographical areas, 
which is the current cause of intergenerational competition for work and 
declining filial support. To make my point explicit, the decline, which 
was presaged by cotton farmers divesting themselves of land to establish 
mills in nearby towns, is as deep as it is not only because of the commod- 
itisation of land, but also because the countryside is increasingly being 
seen by a growing number of people as a relatively trouble-free investment 
Opportunity, compatible with urban and professional livelihoods. This 
group, along with the larger farmers, are selling products in the global 
marketplace, and implementing practices that are progressively mar- 
ginalising local labourers from agricultural production. While the 
Arunthathiyars in the ‘connected village’ have seen a significant improve- 
ment in their livelihoods due to biennial irrigation, good transport links, 
the continuing growth of a nearby town, ongoing investment in roads, 
and the laying of cable, all, barring two or three people, can only access 
irregular, poorly-paid, arduous work, the vast majority of which is not 
available to older adults. 


VI 
Conclusion 


Using the examples of two villages populated by Chakkliyars with dif- 
ferent relations to the rural economy, I have attempted to outline an argu- 
ment and approach to intergenerational relations that demonstrates that 
these relations are not and have not been static; that relations are shaped 
by conceptions of personhood (and their associated needs) and by local 
economies. I have shown that shifts in local economies impinge on the 
capacity of younger generations to support the old and on the capacity of 
older generations to support themselves. While this situation has varied 
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over the past one hundred years in the two villages studied, largely due 
to their varied endowments in water sources, the global market and state 
subsidies have encouraged the shedding of demand for agricultural labour, 
thereby undermining older people’s capacity to be self-supporting and 
sons’ capacities to support their parents. I have also demonstrated how 
discourses on the rights of children and the rights of Scheduled Castes as 
well as the pressure to express status through consumption (such as wear- 
ing new saris rather than second-hand ones, using toothpaste, etc.) have 
significantly widened the customary ‘needs gap’ between younger and 
older generations. As both custom and law position filial support as sec- 
ondary to a son’s need to support his marital family, if expansion in the 
younger generations’ needs are not matched by expansion in means, this 
will inevitably result in increased vulnerability for the aged. In terms of 
future policies, as long as the perceived needs of ageing people remain 
both low and narrow in scope and as long as their needs are seen as less 
than, or secondary to, younger people’s needs, older people from poorer 
sections of society are unlikely to benefit significantly from social and 
economic policies. Even if policies were implemented which directly 
transferred resources to ageing people, the latter would come under con- 
siderable pressure to give a substantial proportion of these resources to 
their sons’ (and daughters’) families precisely because young people’s needs 
are considered by their families, society and older people themselves, to 
be greater and more immediate than the needs of the old. Consequently, 
it would be erroneous to conclude that it is only in rural areas or amongst 
the Chakkliyars that ageing parents are not receiving an adequate level 
of filial support, or that it is only in these areas and amongst this caste that 
older people are coerced into transferring resources to younger people, 
although class certainly deepens the difficulties sons have in supporting 
elderly parents. Rather, it is precisely because of the notion that younger 
people have greater needs that the potential exists for this to happen in 
every family, irrespective of caste and class. 
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Ramchandra Gandhi, 1937-2007 


... I have argued that I am, like anybody else under an obligation min- 
imally to value all human beings. Now if you or he were dying or 
dead, I must try to think of you and him (and not merely remember 
you or him, call up memories of you and him) if I am to fulfil the obli- 
gation of minimal care towards you and him. | 
Ramchandra Gandhi (1976: 99) 


Only thrice in the fifty years of its existence (taking both the original 
and the new series into account) has Contributions to Indian Sociology 
(CIS) published the work of a philosopher. The last time was in 1992, 
when an essay sent in by Professor Daya Krishna, during the last year of 
my editorship in 1991, was published (see Krishna 1992). It was charac- 
teristically provocative and critical of the prevailing styles of analysis 
and interpretation among the sociologists and social anthropologists of 
India. The anonymous referee (who in this exceptional case, let me con- 
fess, was the outgoing editor himself) was enthusiastic, and the article 
was published. 

Ten years before that, in 1981, two invited contributions by phil- 
osophers had been included in the Festschrift in honour of Professor 
Louis Dumont (CIS 15, 1-2). The focus of this special volume was on 
the notions of ashrama (stages of life) and purushartha (goals/value 
orientations of life) in the Hindu (upper caste) scheme of life. K.J. Shah’s 
article, ‘Of artha and the Arthashdstra’ (1981: pp. 55-73), engaged in an 
illuminating and straightforward manner with a classical text on which 
Dumont (1960: 36-62) himself had written perceptively. Ramchandra 
Gandhi’s ‘Brahmacharya’ (1981: pp. 205-21) was, however, wholly off 
the beaten track and demanded attentive reading. As the editor of the 
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Festschrift, I had been keen on a discussion of the brahmacharya ashrama 
to prepare the ground, as it were, for considerations of the grihastha and 
sannyasa ashramas, and to stand alongside Veena Das’s excellent essay, 
‘Kama in the scheme of purusharthas’ (1981: pp. 183-203). My editorial 
argument was that kama (experience and celebration of sexual desire) 
could be adequately understood only when confronted with brahmacharya 
(the willed renunciation of sexual desire). It so turned out that Gandhi 
already was thinking along somewhat similar lines when I approached 
him for a contribution, and he gave me his paper soon afterwards. He must 
have had a draft in hand. (Incidentally, Gandhi’s writing was the editor’s 
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delight, every word felicitously chosen, every sentence carefully con- 
structed, every punctuation mark in its proper place.) And yet, perhaps 
understandably though not justifiably, the essay was generally ignored 
by the reviewers who were mostly sociologists: the sole philosopher re- 
viewer, Mrinal Miri (1984), however, recognised its originality and its 
‘wealth of insights’. 

Actually, in the midst of a seemingly arcane consideration of 
brahmacharya from the Brahmanic Advaitic and Buddhist Madhyamika 
perspectives, Gandhi had some succinct and sociologically sensible obser- 
vations, including one on the incest taboo (acclaimed by Lévi-Strauss as 
the comerstone of human society). Gandhi wrote: 


Over time incestuous sexuality would destroy the concept of childhood 
as a human condition calling for training, teaching, giving, speaking, 
beyond the chronology of childhood. Pure teaching and self-sacrificial 
loving ... are incompatible with the symmetry of sexual love. Language 
acquisition as the most fundamental receiving either of words as such 
or words of primal wisdom is thus incompatible with incestuous sexu- 
ality at all ages and stages of life (1981: 218). 


Is this too heavily philosophical for sociologists? 


x - © 


Ramchandra Gandhi died at the India International Centre (IIC), New 
Delhi, where he had checked in on 12 June, three days after his seventieth 
birthday (which was marked by a family celebration). He was found 
dead in his room on 13 June and his demise was attributed to natural causes. 
In the middle of March, Ramu (let me refer to him as I always did) spoke 
at the IIC at a seminar on the dialogue of civilisations. I too was there. 
He began with a reference-to the Centre, calling it an appropriate locale 
for the seminar; indeed he called it a ‘sacred’ place, defined by its object- 
ives and hallowed by its proximity to what he considered holy places. 
It had, of course, been Ramu’s second home for many years, not far from 
Bengali Market where he lived. He went to IIC almost every day, not 
necessarily to speak at a seminar or to meet anyone in particular. He of 
course spoke there often and met with many people by appointment or 
chance. Going to the Centre became a habit that he obviously cherished. 
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Now, some intellectuals would consider calling IIC a sacred place 
rather silly. That is not, however, relevant; what is so is that Ramu con- 
sidered ıt thus. And the notion of the sacred was of critical importance to 
his worldview. Ramu was self-consciously a Hindu. As is well known, 
some tradition-minded Hindus go to a sacred place, notably Kashi, to 
die there in the hope of attaining liberation from samsdra (reincarnation) 
(see Parry 1981: 337-65). Ramu, one is tempted to say, created his own 
Kashi in New Delhi. Was it his desire to escape from heat in an outage- 
stricken Bengali Market, as his brother Rajmoban Gandhi told the media, 
or, one wonders, was it a premonition of death that drove him to move 
into the JIC just after completing the biblical lifespan of three score- 
and-ten? 

I do not have to more than merely recall here that Ramy’s mother, 
Lakshmi, was a daughter of C. Rajagopalachari, and his father, Devadas, 
a son of Mahatma Gandhi. When I first met Ramu at the Indian Institute 
of Advanced Study, Shimla, I asked him, somewhat foolishly, whether the 
family name Gandhi was a burden. He answered, ‘Sometimes!’ Ramu grew 
up in New Delhi, where he went to Modern School and then St Stephen’s 
College. He taught philosophy in many distinguished institutions in India 
(St Stephens College, Hyderabad University, Vishwa Bharati), the UK 
and the USA. Ramu was a peripatetic teacher, accepting short-term ap- 
pointments, not staying long anywhere. His resignation from a professor- 
ship at Hyderabad University highlighted his integrity as a respon- 
sible citizen. Unable to prevent the cutting down of an old neem tree in 
the courtyard of the Golden Threshold (the late Sarojini Naidu’s home), 
where the University was then located, reportedly to create space for 
more classrooms, he decided that he had no option but to resign. He had 
stood guard near the tree, but had been physically carried away from 
there; and the tree was cut a few days later under cover of darkness. 

Let me recall another incident to bring out the rebellious element in 
Ramu’s character. When the Indian Council of Philosophical Research 
(ICPR) was set up in 1980, I nominated him to its Council as the repre- 
sentative of the Indian Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR), of 
which I was then the chief executive (Member Secretary). The Chairman 
of ICSSR, G. Parthasarathi, was unhappy with the choice because of Ramu’s 
known opposition to Indira Gandhi’s Emergency regime (1975-77), but 
I did not change my decision. A few weeks later, Parthasarathi told me 
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(with that “I-told-you-so’ ring in his voice) that he had been informed by 
one of the Education Ministry’s mandarins that, at the very first meeting 
of ICPR’s Council, Ramu had strongly questioned the defensibility of 
governmental control of such bodies. He had thus become one of the first 
Indian intellectuals to raise the issue of autonomy of research institutions 
and funding agencies—something that Parthasarathi obviously did not 
realise 


In philosophy, Ramu travelled from analytical philosophy to Advaita, 
from England (he was awarded a D.Phil. at Oxford) to India, as it were. 
At St Stephens, where his study of philosophy began, he acknowledged 
the seminal influence on him of Sudhir Kumar Bose. His later encounter 
with the thought of Ramana Maharishi transformed him intellectually. 
His book J am Thou (1984) bears witness to this transformation. At the 
time of his unexpected death, he was engaged in writing an interpretation 
of the Mandukya Upanishad, of which, along with the Katha Upanishad, 
he gave us copies (with Shankara’s commentary) in 1981, urging my 
wife and me to read them. Besides philosophy, he was interested in com- 
parative religion (he was a pluralist), cultural history of art, literature and 
even sociology. The copy of The Availability of Religious Ideas (1976), 
which he presented to me many years ago, carried a message for me in 
the form of a question, ‘Isn’t Sociology Sannyasa?’, which formed part 
of the inscription. 

Ramu’s early work Presuppositions of Human Communication (1974) 
is sociologically important. One of the core ideas of the book is that our 
awareness of personal identity is a result of, among other things, our being 
situated in an inter-communicative configuration, by ‘addressing’ each 
other. At one level this defines sociality but, I think, Ramu would not 
have been satisfied with that: as a theist, he envisaged the possibility of 
‘God's saving act’ (1976: 100) of ‘addressing’ a human being. The idea 
of ‘caring communicative attention’ was central to Ramu’s thought. 

Ramu was a religious person in the deepest sense of the term. He 
would have agreed with the distinction that many thinkers have made. 
between being religious behaviourally and having a religious attitude or 
awareness. In the ultimate analysis, Ramu maintained, ‘the proper location 
of religious ideas can only be in the life of particular religious commu- 
nities, in the communal consciousness of these communities’ (1976: 1). 
This statement has an audible Durkheimean ring. 
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Ramu outlined a philosophical approach to the ‘exploration of the 
internal complexity of the consciousness of particular religious commu- 
nities’, which is also sociological. ‘Internally’, the members of the com- 
munity can do this, he wrote, self consciously; ‘externally’, this can be 
done by ‘non-members who have an imaginative access to the life and 
thought of a religious community’. What he called ‘imaginative access’ 
has long been termed ‘rapport’ and ‘empathy’ by cultural anthropologists. 
Sensing a tension between the view from within (autology) and the view 
from without (sociology, history), he observed: ‘the results of such an 
exercise are bound to fluctuate between philosophically illuminating 
affirmations of faith and philosophically illuminating anthropological 
remarks or theses’ (1976: 1). I should like to add that Ramu’s own interest 
in religious traditions other than the one into which he was born could 
not be considered merely anthropological, in the sense of satisfaction of 
curiosity about the unfamiliar, without an inward illumination. The point 
I am trying to make is that the careful reader will find many sociologically 
significant insights in Ramu’s writings, whatever his specific theme, 
whether brahmacharya, human communication or religion. It is not always 
easy reading, but it is rewarding. 

Ramu’s being a philosopher did not keep him away from the concerns 
of everyday life, whether in the lap of his own, immediate family or in 
the ambit of that larger family called India, Bharat. He was once asked 
by a sannyasi, Ramu told me, whether he knew the meaning of the word 
Bharat, after he had found some other definitional questions of the inter- 
locutor hard to tackle. “That one 1s easy’, Ramu said, quoting the Puranic 
definition of Bharat, which is geographical (lying north of the sea and 
south of the snow clad mountains) and dynastic (the land of Bharata and 
his descendents). ‘No’, said the sannyasi, ‘bhd means light, Bharat, the 
inlightened [sic] land’. 

The night descended on this land, in Ramu’s moral judgement, when 
‘powerful Hindu organizations’ claimed, ‘without the authority of any body 
of extant archaeological or literary evidence, secular or sacred, which 
cannot be seriously questioned, that the Babari mosque in Ayodhya stands 
precisely at the spot where Rama was born and where once stood a temple 
commemorating his birth’ (1992: 11). The mosque, they argued, must go. 


Ramu summed up: ‘Conquered, cannibalized, converted. This is the mes- - 


sage of humiliation which the Hindu psyche is being forced to regard the 
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Babari mosque as broadcasting ceaselessly from the summit of Ayodhya 
across more than four centuries’ (Gandhi 1992: 12). When the mosque 
was brought down by vandals in the name of Hindu honour, ‘I had to go 
to Ayodhya’ (ibid.: 13). 

What did Ramu find there? Among other things, an ‘inner space’, an 
‘objectless void’, known as Sita’s kitchen (rasoi. Here, according to 
Buddhist tradition, an aboriginal (adivasi) girl, taking refuge in the Buddha, 
had confessed that she had stolen ‘the valuables of her masters to make 
an offering of them to Sita at her kitchen shrine in Ayodhya as a gesture 
of atonement for humanity’s violation of the integrity of consciousness 
and the ecology of nature’ (ibid.: 25). Sita’s kitchen right in the heart of 
the demolished structure thus stands for all-embracing maternal nurture 
and love (ibid.: 18). Ramu concludes: ‘What is at stake is the honour of 
Indian spiritual traditions and the fate of life and civilization on earth. 
What is offered is a testimony of faith and inquiry’ (ibid.: 25). 

More than fifteen years have passed since Ramu wrote the foregoing 
words, but the hatreds persist, adding greater urgency to his appeal for 
forgiveness and reconciliation. He lived in the hope of its realisation, for 
the alternative was too dreadful to contemplate, ‘annihilation’. And now 
he is no more. Obviously, not everybody will want to walk the road he 
chose (that of spirituality), but I doubt anyone would disagree that the 
destination is surely what he identified it to be, namely mutual compassion 
and respect among religious communities. 


k k & 


What could Ramu have meant when he told me (in 1973) that bearing 
the name ‘Gandhi’ was ‘sometimes’ a burden? Although he emphatically 
and sincerely denied being a Gandhian, he was undeniably a Gandhi, 
and this perhaps imposed on him a sense of responsibility. Being a Gandhi 
became a ‘social fact’, characterised by (to employ Durkheimean phrase- 
ology) exteriority and constraint, inspiring him to think and act in particu- 
lar ways. And what did Ramu mean when he suggested to me (in 1981) 
that sociology too is a form of sannyasa? I still do not know, unless of 
course he was hinting at the renunciation or jettisoning of that comfortable 
smugness which is so common when it comes to thinking about what it 
means to live in society. Is not seeing through appearances, the penetration 
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of facades, the responsibility of sociology? But I am sure Ramu meant 
something deeper than that: I did not know him well enough to know 


what it was. 


T.N. Madan 
Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi 
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Lloyd I. Rudolph and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, Postmodern Gandhi 
and Other Essays: Gandhi in the World and at Home. New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2006. x + 252 pp. Notes. Rs 575 (hardback). 


Any consideration of Gandhi, whether meant for those ‘at home’ or ‘in 
the world’, must begin by seeking a distinction between the task of making 
sense of the figure and that of making present the figure, between a delin- 
eation of Gandhi and a definition of his specificity. These tasks are related: 
delivering summations of Gandhi’s thought and practice (thus ‘making 
sense’) are necessary for coming to terms with his specificity (‘making 
present’). However, this may make it all too easy to portray him as the 
figure he is about, even as the portrait may be massively enhanced by the 
specific predilections of the enunciators. Further, the contemporary mood 
of enlightened opinion in India and in the West now tends to make the 
connection utterly absolute, by holding that Gandhi (or Gandhigiri, as a 
recent Bollywood blockbuster would have it) is the answer to all our 
present-day troubles and predicaments. At least for this reviewer, it seems, 
such a view only triggers temptations and intentions quite amenable to 
Freudian analysis: even as one endures a commitment to the figure of 
Gandhi, dark suspicious urges prod one to derive perverse pleasure by 
hoping that things would go wrong for this figure. 

Admitting that such ignoble motives may render it impossible to under- 
stand Gandhi, I would propose that the importance of this most recent 
offering by the redoubtable Rudolphs is that it suggests that positive 
scenarios are, at least, possible, Presumably, however, the degree of de- 
light this would yield would depend on the chances of tuming such seem- 
ingly positive scenarios into a sustainable intellectual option that would 
stand critical scrutiny. Taking off from their previously-published Gandhi: 
The Traditional Roots of Charisma (1983), the present work comprises 
of an effort, firstly, to recast aspects of the older work, while secondly, 
attempting to perspectivise a new rendering of the ‘truth’ that is Gandhi. 
Above all, the Rudolphs are concerned with arguing against equating 
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Gandhi with traditionalism; they urge us to read him as a postmodern 
thinker. No doubt, this is a matter of interpretation, and yet, its adequacy 
needs to be scrutinised in theoretical terms. Moving then from the general 
to the particular, it would be best to begin with the Rudolphs’ understand- 
ing of postmodernism and the postmodern Gandhi. 

Ironically enough, the book as a whole offers no serious concept of 
postmodernism, and whatever intimations on postmodernity the Rudolphs 
are interested in orchestrating are routed, largely, through a reading of 
Gandhi. Of course, the argument presumes a certain temporal, historical 
and epistemological definition of the modern/modernity, with the implied 
corollary that the postmodern/post-modemity represents a transcendence 
of the former. Surely, this is not a causal account of the phenomenon; ra- - 
ther, it is a characterisation meant to facilitate a reading of Gandhi as a ) 
postmodern figure. Such facile invocations of the postmodern, however, 
impact upon not just the understanding of the modern that the book ad- 
vances but also its characterisation of Gandhi as a postmodern thinker. 
Although the Rudolphs are largely correct in their reading of Gandhi’s 
critique of modem civilisation, in ignoring the moralistic and modernistic- 
sentimental strains in Gandhi’s thought and practice, their account, it 
seems, shows only an inadequate grasp of the historical and epistemo- 
logical imperatives governing modernity. 

For sure, Gandhi’s blending of disparate elements from Tolstoy, 
Ruskin, Thoreau, the Sermon on the Mount and the Bhagavad Gita, all 
into the basis of his philosophy of resistance needs no labouring; so also, 
his loud and unequivocal denunciation of modern civilisation (‘a civil- 
ization only in name’, as he dubs it in Hind Swaraj). But what Gandhi 
cannot and never does denounce is moral authority, either modern or 
non-modern, nor will he forsake any claim about the universality of human 
action as a safeguard against the over-valuation of reason. Gandhi’s 
grounding of action in a non-contingent morality centred around the prin- 
ciples of truth, non-violence or God, neither parallels the modernist ten: 
dency to regard all values as arbitrary or dispensable, nor is it strictly 
traditional. Echoing Bhikhu Parekh, then, one could conclude that the space 
of this ‘non-rationalist theory of rationality’ eludes the book’s framework 
of discussion; in fact, in negotiating a complex and complicated figure 
such as Gandhi, the book seems to do little to stretch the possibilities of 
theory and reflection. All this suggests that in establishing Gandhi’s 
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postmodernism, the authors are not averse to contriving a circumstance 
that is currently fashionable and trendy within and outside academia. 
And so, can the postmodern characterisation hold? Does not Gandhi’s 
singularity, represented by the Rudolphs as ‘challeng(ing) both the old 
and the new established orders of ritual upper-caste Hinduism and the 
high modernist order of the Nehruvian Congress’ respectively, seem just 
too pat? It ought to be admitted that the Rudolphs provide a wealth of 
interesting historical material on Gandhi from which the book gains real 
force; in particular, the chapter on ‘Gandhi in the Mind of America’ has 
many appealing bits of information. Similarly, the short last chapter, 
entitled “‘Third-Worldly Asceticism and Political Modernization’, presents 
facets of Gandhi’s character and work that tie in with his role as political 
moderniser. However, equally important are the tensions documented here 
between theory and practice, particularly evident in the crucial disagree- 
ments between Gandhi and Nehru in the late 1920s on the matter of 
sovereignty and nationhood and in the mid-1940s on principles of national 
development. In characterising the space of these disagreements as a 
matter between Nehru’s high modernist and Gandhi’s postmodern world- 
views respectively, the Rudolphs seem to have flattened the question, 
especially, as equally, it might be possible to view Gandhi as ‘modernist’ 
and Nehru as ‘postmodern’. In the final analysis, postmodernism might 
be nothing more than a predilection towards a certain analytical gesture. 
Precisely what then is the critical purchase yielded by the framing of 
Gandhi as ‘postmodern’? Surely, it is imperative that we examine our 
acts of conceptual and historical profiling? While some cleverly achieved 
ambiguity may temporarily blur central moral issues, the ambiguity itself 
might necessitate a cognitive re-statement. Are the Rudolphs listening? 
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Sufia M. Uddin, Constructing Bangladesh: Religion, Ethnicity and Lan- 
guage in an Islamic Nation. New Delhi: Vistaar Publications, 2006. 
xxi + 224 pp. Table, plates, maps, notes, appendix, bibliography, index. 
Rs 750 (hardback). 


The title of this recent study by Sufia M. Uddin draws attention to its 
examination of the complex history of Islamic state formation in 
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Bangladesh from medieval to modern times. The blurb also claims the 
book looks at the ‘interplay of language, popular and scholarly religious 
literature, and the colonial experience as they contributed to the cre- 
ation of a unique Bengali-Islamic identity’. Uddin’s task of ‘constructing 
Bangladesh’ is necessarily limited because she is not interested in provid- 
ing ‘a comprehensive historical narrative or a political history of Bengal’. 
Instead, the book ‘offers a glimpse of select critical moments that led to 
the contemporary nation-state of Bangladesh’ (p. 11). Uddin looks at the 
formation and contestation of Muslim community in Bengal over a his- 
torical period and reveals the ways Bengali identity in modern Bangladesh 
is defined through the recognition of Islam. 

Uddin’s research into Islamic religious literature brought into the re- 
gion by the Arabic and Urdu-speaking conquerors allows an extensive 
discussion of pre-modern texts like Sharafuddin Abu Taw’ama’s Arabic 
work Magamat and other Persian texts written in centres like Gaur, Pandua, 
Rangpur, Dhaka, Sylhet and Chittagong under the encouragement of 
Muslim rulers. She also considers the influence of 19th-century reform- 
ists and missionaries on fostering literary activities that marked the 
modern period. Taking up examples of modern Bengali texts on Islam, 
Chapter 3 includes an absorbing and seminal discussion of Girish Chandra 
Sen’s Koran Sariph, the Brahmo Samaj (incidentally not Brahma Samaj) 
and Tafsir scholarship. In particular, Sen’s translation as well as Mohammad 
Naimuddin’s Koran Sariph merits special attention by the author. These 
two texts show an interesting contrast in their lexicon and commentary, 
which Uddin explores with great perspicacity: for instance, Sen uses the 
Bengali tenn jyotirmoy purush (luminous being) to describe Gabriel while 
Naimuddin uses both the Bengali as well as the Arabic nurrani. Such a 
use of different terms in the two texts leads Uddin to conclude, quite 
rightly, that modern commentators on the Koran were writing for a wider 
South Asian audience, which, in tum, helped establish continuities be- 
tween the formation of modern Bengali-Muslim identity and the larger 
world of Islam. 

Modern Bangladeshi identity revolves centrally around the ability of 
the devout in Bangladesh to feel part of the larger Muslim world. Uddin 
amply shows how, with its long and distinctive traditions of theological 
and philosophical scholarship, Islam has been an immensely enriching 
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influence upon the intellectual milieu of Bangladesh. Her book is an im- 
portant addition to the scholarship regarding the modern role Islam plays 
in nation formation, particularly, in the Asian context. 

And, yet, in work that is meant to focus equally on language, it is dis- 
appointing to find almost no extended consideration of the place of Bangla 
in the formation of national identity. There is not even a mention of lin- 
guistic nationalism in analysing Bangladesh’s traumatic emergence as a 
nation in 1971. In highlighting the importance of Ekushey, observed as 
a commemoration of 21 February 1952, a day when police fired on stu- 
dents protesting against Urdu as a national language, Uddin is forced to . 
acknowledge that ‘it ...reinforces a secular national identity by affirming 
bonds with Bengalis regardless of religious identity. The religious minor- 
ity status that inspired the creation of Pakistan is viewed as an insufficient 
bond when compared with ethnic identity and common language’ (p. 129). 
The book thus offers only a patchy sketch of the extent to which a common 
language has helped mould modem Bangladeshi identity. No lineage of 
literary traditions in erstwhile East Bengal is offered; there is no mention. 
of one of Bangladesh’s most revered poets, Kazi Nazrul Islam; the con- 
tinuing importance of the Sufi poets is alluded to only in passing. If 
religion, particularly Islam, played a decisive role in the formation of 
Bangladeshi identity, so did the mystic poetry of Madan Baul, his guc- 
cessor Lalan Shah, the poetry of Kabir and the devotional bhakti of 
Chaitanya. Indeed Bangladeshis have a deep attachment to both religious 
and secular traditions of song and poetry that have shaped their identity. 
Uddin too admits this, noting that in the subcontinent Hindus and Muslims 
‘have a history of religious exchange in which the emphasis on religious 
difference was not always pronounced’ (p. 96). It is surprising, therefore, 
that the author seems to reject the syncretic traditions of pre-modem 
Islamic texts when they borrow Hindu terms to describe Allah. Invoking 
Tony Stewart’s elucidation of the syncretism of early Bengali texts on 
Islam as being based merely on language, Uddin explains away such’ 
borrowings as a search for ‘the closest terms of equivalence’ in trying to 
put across new ideas to an audience unfamiliar with Islam (p. 68). Could 
that hold true for Nazrul too, who consistently uses Hindu imagery in 
his poetry? In the same vein, Tagore, who was truly loved in Bangladesh, 
too remained attracted to a monotheistic conception of divinity. Similarly, 
Lalan’s songs represented a transcendental folk religion blending poetry, 
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song and piety in the celebration of nature, the oneness of God and the 
equality of human beings. ‘Syncretism’ remains too poor a term to capture 
' all of this, and yet, these cross-currents will continue to nourish the spirit 
of Bangladesh. 

Finally, in a book dealing with aspects seinen it is a pity that the 
author does not pay enough attention to her own. Thus Bharatiya Janata 
Party repeatedly appears as Bharata Janata Party (p. 5); poila Boisakh is 
rendered as pahela Baisakh (p. 134); Fort William College is mentioned 
as Fort Williams (p. 77); bhagyaborti instead of bhagyaboti (p. 35), while 
adda is inaccurately glossed as ‘casual conversation’ (p. 144). Puthi, or 
handwritten religious texts, are strangely described as a ‘genre of Bengali 
literature written by Muslims’ (p. 7) when they are, in fact, found both in 
Hindu and Buddhist traditions. 


Indraprastha College DEBJANI SENGUPTA 
Delhi 


Pia Oberoi, Exile and Belonging: Refugees and State Policy in South Asia. 
New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2006. 298 pp. Notes, eee 
index. Rs 595 (hardback). 


Notwithstanding the somewhat misleading expectations of an engagement 
with the subjective world of the migrant raised by the title phrase, ‘Exile 
and Belonging’, Pia Oberoi’s book is an impressively documented study 
of the praxis of refugee policymaking in South Asia from a statist per- 
spective. Both the image of the refugee as ethnic kin embedded in and 
benefiting from a policy discourse invoking notions of ‘hospitality’ to- 
wards refuge-seekers, derives from high-table politics. At odds with this 
officially-projected image, the desperate voice of refugees threatened with 
refoulement or forced repatriation can only seem an unsettling intrusion. 
The book analytically brings together a series of essays that highlight 
this contrast between official claims and the ground-level refugee perspec- 
tive. Analysing the way India, Pakistan and Bangladesh have handled 
successive refugee case-loads, Oberoi claims that the image of the refuge- 
seeker and the discourse on a ‘hospitable’ policy, including the right to 
asylum, derive from notions of kinship and familiarity rather than from 
particular circumstances that caused flight as predicated in the UN protec- 
tion regimes. This is demonstrated in the non-refoulement policy of the 
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states, which often flies in the face of foreign policy considerations, as 
for example in the case of the Tibetan refugees, irrespective of shifts in 
the India—China relationship. 

None of the South Asian states are signatories to the 1951 UN Refugee 
Convention and the 1967 Protocol. Indeed, a major contribution of the 
book lies in its detailed documentation of the uneasy relationship between 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) and 
India. Breaking free from the humanitarian rhetoric of international re- 
fugee protection regimes, the book attempts to interrogate the power 
dynamics that drive agencies like the UNHCR. Drafted within the milieu 
of Cold War politics, the narrow temporal and spatial limits of the 1951 
UN refugee protection regime meant that it could not be invoked to assist 
the gravest refugee situation hitherto, namely, the exchange of populations 
between India and Pakistan during Partition, technically because these 
displaced and desperately vulnerable millions did not suffer the lack of 
protection of a state; in other words, the international refugee determinant 
criteria required them to be unable to avail or have lost the legal protec- 
tion of their state of origin. Subsequently, the UN’s decision to close its 
Delhi offices in 1975, following the US-China Détente and People’s 
Republic of China’s entry into the UN, jeopardised the structures of co- 
operation mean to assist Tibetan refuges, and only further exposed the 
partisan politics underlying the agency’s supposedly apolitical and 
humanitarian mandate. In contrast, negotiating the pressures of its shifting 
China policy through diplomatic channels, India ensured that she did 
not abandon her Tibetan refugee policy. 

As such, to date, no South Asian state has adopted a national refugee 
law. Equally commendable, therefore, are the book’s efforts to consolidate 
an analytical perspective from a dispersed ad hoc record of state actions 
vis-a-vis asylum-seekers to South Asia. In particular, Oberoi draws upon 
original resource material from the UNHCR archives, classified memos 
and documents, as well as interviews with UN officials in Geneva and in 
South Asia and Indian bureaucrats to construct an insightful analysis of 
the development of India’s attitude to the international refugee regime, 
its ambivalent relationship with the UNHCR and the South Asian state’s 
own refuges policies. She attempts to historically contextualise South Asian 
refugee policy against a range of contingent domestic considerations ra- 
ther than external factors. The book thus aims to expand the constricted 
vision that has characterised refugee studies, ensuring that the field has 
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uncritically reflected security considerations that have shaped refugee 
policies. On the one hand, the book broadens the framework of analysis 
to factor in cultural determinants underlying particular myths of exile, 
refuge/hospitality and return that contribute to the shaping of public opin- 
ion and its endorsement of policy; on the other, it considers the instru- 
mental use of refugee policies to further foreign policy interests. However, 
while tracking the vicissitudes of refugee policy responses, Oberoi stops 
disappointingly short of a prescriptive argument for a national law which 
could potentially minimise the vulnerability of the refugee or ‘forced 
migrant’ to the whims and ad hoc decisions of on-site bureaucrats. For 
example, in 1992, a District Collector in Tamil Nadu is known to have 
arbitrarily distributed a pamphlet telling Sri Lankan Tamil refugees in 
his locality that there were few opportunities for them or their families, 
thus urging them to return. The upsurge of public hostililty in the aftermath 
of Rajiv Gandhi’s assassination by the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LITE) generated pressure to close refugee camps, thus putting the policy 
of ‘hospitality’ and ‘asylum’ under strain. However, interventions by the 
National Human Rights Commission and the UNHCR saw anomalies 
being blamed on local officials and rectified, and the stated policy, then 
and now, remains to provide humanitarian relief. 

Curiously, however, the author seems restrained in her criticism of 
the manipulation of refugee communities to fuel insurgencies in neigh- 
bouring territories, as in the case of the involvement of Indian and Pakistan 
agencies in the fostering of Tamil militancy and the Mukti Bahini, or the 
Afghan mujahideen, respectively. However, she is more insightful in her 
analysis of the use of non-combatant Internally Displaced Persons (IDPs) 
by both the Sri Lankan state and the insurgents to achieve territonal con- 
trol in the north and east of the island. IDPs are caught between the gov- 
ernment wanting them to move to a liberated area, and the militants, 
who wish them to stay on, even as the government’s humanitarian assist- 
ance to IDPs is designed to emphasise that it has sovereign control over 
the territory and the people, and that the rights of its ‘citizens’ would be 
honoured. Oberoi points to the irony of the situation, for it is more usual 
for people caught in a civil conflict in an occupied area to be identified 
as the ‘enemy’. The tragedy of this is only compounded by human rights 
reports that have exposed both the extreme privations ensuing from the 
government blockade and the reductive construction of the ethnic ‘other’ 
within a national security framework. Through all this, however, in merely 
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referring to the competing priorities of different government departments 
that have undermined humanitarian policy claims, the study does not do 
justice to the lived experiences of IDPs. 

Somewhat peculiarly, though the study gestures towards political cor- 
rectness by referring to the refugee generically as ‘she’, gender as a category 
of analysis is missing in the work. Finally, while Oberoi’s framework 
constructs South Asia as a network of kin states, the logical move, to link 
the production of fleeing refugee populations with state policies towards 
minorities, is altogether missing. As a result, even though the analysis is 
predicated on a regional framework, the book cannot logically consider — 
the next step needed to evolve a regional refugee protection regime. 


South Asia Forum for Human Rights RITA MANCHANDA 
New Delhi 


J. Mark Baker, The Kuhls of Kangra: Community-Managed Irrigation 
in the Western Himalaya. Seattle/London: University of Washington 
Press, 2005 (simultaneously published by Permanent Black, Delhi). 
xiii + 271 pp. Tables, figures, plates, maps, notes, references, glossary, 
index. Rs 695 (hardback). 


Guided by the search for models of ecological sustainability, scholars 
have debated the methods and consequences of the utilisation of natural 
resources by different societies for some time now. Social scientists have 
located the problem of sustainability at least partly in the complex rela- 
tionship between diverse forms of social organisation and their natural 
environments. The book under review explores some factors that create 
and sustain this relationship, specifically with respect to the traditional 
irrigation channels (kuhls) of Kangra in the Western Himalaya. 
Making eclectic use of ‘theories of rational choice, social networks, 
state formation and regionality’ (p. 20), Chapter 1 weaves an explanatory 
tapestry far richer than what is provided by current approaches relating 
discussions on environment use to the debate on common property re- 
sources. Here, the kuhls are viewed within a changing ‘landscape’ that 
includes the natural environment, the location of village settlements and 
pattern of land-ownership, the organisational and cultural aspects of kuhl 
maintenance, and factors such as the recent trends towards an increase 
in non-farm employment. An analysis that thus considers the interplay 
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of multiple factors that are rarely taken seriously within standard existing 
frameworks makes for a canvas that is much broader and more complex 
than what explanations resting entirely on common property theories 
would allow. 

Among the book’s objectives is the attempt to highlight the manner 
~ in which the history of kuhl irrigation is entwined with the histories of 
state and social action in the Kangra region. Emphasising how the state- 
society dialectic throws up processes that shape both state and community, 
Chapter 3 observes how states have invested in the construction of kuhls 
not just for the material rewards, but also for the accompanying symbolic 
political benefits. Traditionally, the management of kuhls rested with 
local communities. However, the legal codification of customary practices 
and rights by the colonial state altered their essentially flexible nature, 
besides also serving as the means for the government to regulate local 
affairs. Within this account, Baker advances a distinction between the 
interventions of the pre-colonial and colonial state: while the former en- 
gaged in ‘exchange and negotiation’ with communities, the latter relied 
primarily on its superior military strength. 

Further, Baker shows how changing patterns of employment have 
impacted on the maintenance of irrigation channels. The increase in non- 
farm employment and the ensuing decline in community participation 
have, first, led to an erosion of the authority of the kohli (who traditionally 
supervised the upkeep of the kuhls), and also to a widespread situation 
of greater inequality among kuhl users. Consequently, kuhl committees 
that have emerged have acquired a new significance in some areas. And 
yet, these drastic changes have been far from uniform. The book invokes 
the concepts of ‘reliance’ and ‘differentiation’, and proceeds to offer a 
three-fold classification of kuhls based on the varying interplay of these 
factors, in trying to understand how different villages have responded 
differently to these changes. 

Such a framework also allows Baker to plot the differences in the 
way kuhl regimes have responded to the challenge of non-farm employ- 
ment. Although individual kuhl regimes are generally self-sufficient, their 
potential to overcome severe and occasional crises seems to be determined 
by their ability to network with other such regimes. Thus, Chapter 5 elab- 
orates on how ‘network structures’ do not imply just the physical inter- 
connectedness of kuhls, but also involve social relations and ‘mutually 
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reinforcing cognitive and normative structures of identity and reciprocity’ 
(p. 193): a kuhl community devoid of such inter-linkages is more likely 
to be dependent upon state support. Reiterating some important central 
arguments on the role of state policies in defining communities and the 
political and symbolic significance of kuhls through the history of this 
region, the last chapter notes how a large number of kuhls have survived 
because support to community-managed systems has always constituted 
an important means for the state to establish and renew its legitimacy in 
Kangra. 

Finally, some questions regarding Baker’s efforts to develop his ex- 
planatory framework around the notion of ‘regionality’. It seems the an- 
alysis does not historicise the idea of regionality adequately. As a region, 
Kangra would have carried diverse meanings for different groups at vary- 
ing points of time. For instance, the distinction between the ways in which 
Kangra functioned as region under pre-colonial and colonial arrangements 
is not always clear. It is true that the area witnessed important changes 
under colonialism; however, it had already come under a centralised 
regime under the Mughals to a much greater degree than what Baker 
acknowledges. Kangra had been allotted in jagir to Birbal, Akbar’s court- 
ier; it may even have already been assessed for revenue by this time. 
Subsequent reigns exerted growing centralised control over Kangra. Not 
only was Kangra fort garrisoned under a qiladar, but the entire region 
was a designated and military-revenue district under the charge of a high- 
ranking Mughal faujdar. Revenue collection in cash, for which the village 
landowners were collectively responsible, was an important feature of 
the Mughal revenue system. Certain processes identified here as outcomes 
of the colonial revenue regime may well have been partially set in motion 
by Mughal agrarian policy. Similarly, moving further back in time, Mughal 
ideas of imperial governance may have over-written unifying state- 
making processes initiated earlier by Kangra rulers. 

A few minor points in passing: Quaja Pir was much more than a local 
deity (p. 82); as a spirit or god associated with water, Khwaja Khizr was 
widely worshipped by Hindus and Muslims alike across undivided Punjab 
and even elsewhere. Similarly, jagirs did not work as mere ‘gifts’ (p.105), 
but were a mode of compensation to government functionaries in lieu of 
political support of services rendered. Though Kangra had linkages with 
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other parts of north India, there is little pre-colonial evidence to corrob- 
orate the claim that people from the area migrated to work as mercenaries 
(p. 203). In no way, however, do these observations detract from the 
considerable contribution the book makes to our understanding of how 
local communities manage natural resources and respond to pressures 
that changing situations exert on the use of community resources. It force- 
fully demonstrates how factors that appear extraneous can, in fact, be 
integral to the functioning of a management system. The book is an ex- 
cellent example of how an interdisciplinary method can provide excep- 
tionally perceptive insights. 


Himachal Pradesh University CHETAN SINGH 
Shimla 


Rita Brara, Shifting Landscapes: The Making and Re-Making of Village 
Commons in India. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2006. ix + 
321 pp. Tables, figures, notes, references, appendices, index. Rs 625 
(hardback). 


Drawing on research in Rajasthan, this book attempts to ‘explore the 
shifting landscape of village commons’ in the state (p. 3). The phrase ‘shift- 
ing landscapes’ seems also meant as a metaphor for larger, more enduring 
shifts: the study describes institutional shifts affecting the use of pastoral 
commons, ensuing from five significant enactments between 1882 and 
1956, which continue to be relevant to an understanding of the use of 
pastoral commons between 1955 and 1995. Expressing a preference 
for the term ‘village commons’ as against others such as ‘local commons’ 
(p. 8), the study highlights fieldwork in two villages, Banai and Khedi 
Dookiya, in the tehsil of Lacchmangarh, north-west of Jaipur. We are told 
these villages were chosen for being ‘marked by the absence of NGOs’, 
which presumably enabled the author ‘to reach out to conceptions of the 
commons that were not articulated by social activists’ (p. 23). 

The book describes how, led by the Jats, peasants in present-day 
Rajasthan mobilised for and partly obtained a British-style land settlement 
of nights to arable and grazing lands in 1923-24 (p. 20). Post-Independence, 
however, when the settlement of village lands took on a more or less uni- 
form pattern, significantly, village pastoral commons were no longer legally 
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recognised as the property of villages (p. 29). Against the all-India orches- 
tration of the acquisition of so-called wastelands by the government that 
followed, these moves also initiated a split between an elected panchayat 
and the body recognised as legitimate by villagers. It is significant that 
despite the historical ‘aloofness’ of Rajasthan from the impact of invaders 
or British settlements pertinent to the rest of north India, the institutional 
impact of land reforms and the subsequent political changes affecting 
village commons in the post-1947 period here are remarkably similar to 
what happened elsewhere in the country. These recent similarities, how- 
ever, do not suffice for the book to be a generalised study about the making 
and re-making of village commons in India: the suggestion of an enlarged 
scope within the title might well be an instance of publishing puff. 

Chapter 2 examines court cases relating to disputes between individ- 
uals and panchayats over pasture land from various parts of Rajasthan 
between the 1960s and the 1980s. Using specific village-based data, the 
focus in Chapter 3 shifts to a discussion of struggles over the recognition 
of statutory bodies with authority in the public domain, and changing 
perceptions regarding encroachments on the commons, and the rifts these 
cause within village committees. This provides the foundation for 
Chapters 5 and 6, which form the valuable core of the book. They also 
aim to fill the present gaps in information created by the paucity of anthro- 
pological or ecological accounts of rural livelihoods such as livestock- 
rearing and nomadism (p. 150). Of particular interest are the sections 
dealing with contemporary conventions of transhumance (p.182), which 
trace the movements of pastoral groups to pastures in Bikaner and the 
Pakistan border as well as to Haryana. It needs to be added though that 
the interesting descriptions of marriage alliances entered into to accom- 
modate reciprocal needs of agriculture and livestock-herding seem to be 
inadequately referenced. While such records may not exist for Rajasthan, 
jt remains unclear if the study takes into account existing evidence in 
colonial settlement records for districts of British Punjab, which have 
been well-discussed in earlier published work. All this only goes to high- 
light the importance of such a study on Rajasthan, which usefully adds 
to what we know of these questions for northern India. And, therefore, 
one wonders why previous work by M. Chakravarty-Kaul (1996) on com- 
mon lands and customary law brought out by the same publishers for 
the contiguous region of Greater Punjab does not find mention in the 
bibliography. 
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Any discussion of the commons and customary law needs to take note 
of the community. Here, the study seems to make the somewhat unjusti- 
fied claim that the term ‘village community’ has been passed over in the 
popular discourse of the villages of north India (p. 11). One only needs 
to recall the ‘discovery’ of the village community by the British in the 
19th century, or the references in the settlement reports of the Delhi re- 
gion to village clusters through terms like the bisagama, saugama, 
chaubisi and chaurasi (referring to the number of villages in the cluster, 
thus twenty, 100, twenty-four and eighty-four). In fact the evidence on 
customary usage of village commons in these areas even led to major 
debates to reconsider community nghts to commons beyond the manor 
_ in 19th-century Europe through the work of scholars such as Henry Sumner 
Maine, Emile de Lavaleye and Erwin Nasse. The contributions of Marx 
and Maine on the village community were based on field observations; 
it seems curious that the autbor should make short shrift of these in a 
single sentence (p. 9). 

With clear data about the past being a serious problem, collating com- 
parable data from different secondary sources for the same region can 
alone enhance an understanding of the ways in which common pro- 
perty mghts have been impacted by market forces and technology. For. 
Lachhmangarh, too, such an approach could help us know more on several 
counts, such as the role of fallows in older forms of land-use or whether 
ground water was recognised as a common property resource just as water 
holes were in the past. However, this process is fraught with difficulties, 
particularly, when key sources mentioned in footnotes are not fully re- 
ferenced or traceable . 

This book adds productively to the literature on the history of systems 
of agri-pastoral strategies adopted in rain-deficient regions such as South- 
ern European and, nearer home, in the Greater Punjab. Such texts, that 
document the saga of transhumance and the commons in times of crisis 
like famines, are of great contemporary significance as they tell us about 
the relationship between customary use of natural resources that sustain 
not only livelihoods but also the environment. Supplementary documen- 
tation along these lines for Rajasthan can only be an overdue and welcome 
contribution. 7 


Researcher in Forestry MINOTI CHAKRAVARTY-KAUL 
Commons and Customary Law 
Delhi 
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Ranjita Mohanty and Rajesh Tandon, eds, Participatory Citizenship: 
Identity, Exclusion and Inclusion. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2006. 
249 pp. Tables, notes, references, glossary, index. Rs 550 (hardback). 


Increasingly, good governance has been seen as a prerequisite for achiev- 
ing economic, social and environmental objectives. As the title indicates, 
this volume focuses on two key elements of governance, namely, citizen- 
ship and participation. Emerging from papers presented at a conference, 
this book is organised into two sections, with papers on conceptual issues 
in the first and empirical case studies in the second section. In their intro- 
ductory chapter, Mohanty and Tandon argue that conventional views of 
- citizenship and participation are inadequate as they do not take into ac- 
count particular disadvantages of groups such as women, low castes, the 
poor and tribal communities. They claim that the concept of ‘participatory 
citizenship’ offers a combined understanding of both these processes from 
the perspective of disadvantaged groups. Within this approach, the con- 
cept of citizenship extends from the norm of universal legal status to 
include the real differential positioning of marginalised groups; similarly, 
participation is viewed not merely as voting in an electoral process but 
as holding a legitimate stake in governance. 

There are four papers in the first section exploring conceptual issues 
related to citizenship and participation. T.K. Oommen’s paper examines 
the content and context of citizenship with a particular focus on the role 
of multiple identities in enabling or endangering citizenship. He argues 
that overburdening of the concept of citizenship makes it ambiguous (for 
example, ecological citizenship), and asserts that the discourse of citizen- 
ship has to be anchored vis-a-vis the state. John Gaventa’s paper traces 
four main stages in the evolution of the meaning of ‘participation’ in the 
developmental arena: (i) participation from below, (ii) participation as 
involvement of beneficiaries and users of development projects, (iii) par- 
ticipation as ‘stakeholder’ involvement, and (iv) participation as exercis- 
ing rights of citizenship. He argues that there are significant challenges 
related to prevailing power inequality that need to be addressed before 
citizen participation can contribute towards both development and the 
deepening of democracy. 

Ranjita Mohanty’s paper explores dimensions of inclusion and exclu- 
sion of vulnerable groups in the processes and institutions of development. 
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Starting with a brief overview of linkages between citizenship, participa- 
tion, and development, the paper then explores the tension between the 
concept of universal rights and participation of particular marginalised 
groups. It also examines the role of the state in recreating social identities, 
and relationships between public and private spheres. Finally, the author 
analyses examples from the Indian development context to highlight the 
potential and limitations of the varieties of participation facilitated by 
state institutions, social movements, and civil society. Surinder Shukla’s 
paper examines the relationship between citizen and state in the Indian 
context. Arguing that the new challenges thrown up by processes of glob- 
alisation have impacted upon existing effects of the structures of inclusion 
and exclusion upon the democratic process, her paper stresses the import- 
ance of citizen action to make institutions of governance accountable to 
people. 

The second section contains five empirical case studies, which deal 
with citizenship experiences drawn from different parts of India. Mandakini 
Pant’s paper discusses the experiences of nomadic groups in Rajasthan, 
which exclude them from accessing citizenship rights. She argues that 
given the dominance of settled communities and their antagonism towards 
nomadic groups, concerted action would be required by both state and 
civil society organisations to help nomadic groups achieve inclusive 
and active citizenship. Using two case studies from Andhra Pradesh and 
Maharashtra, Peter Newell’s paper shows the limits of notions of corporate 
responsibility based on philanthropic principles. Pointing out the failure 
of the state to protect the rights of vulnerable sections, this paper stresses 
the importance of citizen action to demand accountability from the cor- 
porate sector, and also surveys conditions that affect the ability of citizens 
to secure accountability from the industry. 

Manju Agrawal’s and Mariamma Sanu George’s papers examine the 
changing role of women in Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRIs). Drawing 
on the experience of Uttar Pradesh/Uttaranchal and Kerala, respectively, 
they argue that while reservation has created legal space for women to 
occupy positions of power, several social, psychological, and institutional 
factors have prevented their full and active participation in PRIs. Based 
on the experience of Mahila Samakhya and Kutumbashree self-help 
groups, respectively, the authors show that it is possible to overcome ex- 
clusionary barriers by organising marginalised women and improving 
their awareness and capacities as citizens. Dikshit Sinha’s paper looks at 
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citizenship experiences of three marginalised groups in rural West Bengal 
by, firstly, examining the causes and nature of their exclusion and, sec- 
ondly, documenting the process and emerging pattern of their inclusion 
in the context of PRIs. 

Marginalised groups, who suffer social and material disadvantages, 
find it difficult to actualise their citizenship rights: thus the core argument 
of the book is that the experience of citizenship is not universal, and de- 
pends on the degree of inclusion or exclusion experienced by particular 
groups within specific social contexts. This perspective shares similarities 
with the arguments of the ‘entitlements approach’ developed by Amartya 
Sen in the context of food and famines. The authors stress that it is import- 
ant to conceptualise citizenship from the perspective of the excluded, so 
that action towards their inclusion can be initiated. Although case studies 
included in the book do offer some pointers for such action, overall, the 
book raises more questions than it answers. Considering that the book 
attempts to combine theoretical perspectives with specific analyses and 
responses, it would have been helpful if a concluding chapter with a 
focus on action points had been added. Although the book is reasonably 
balanced, it would have been useful had the space used by the two case 
studies on gender issues in PRIs been distributed so as to deal with some 
other marginalised group as well. On the whole, the book is well-written 
and is a useful addition to the literature on participation and citizenship 
issues. It should be of interest to both academics and practitioners inter- 
ested in development and governance issues, particularly in the Indian 
context. 


University of Cambridge SUSHIL SAIGAL 


Crispin Bates, ed., Beyond Representation: Colonial and Postcolonial 
Constructions of Indian Identity. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
2006, viii + 370 pp. Tables. plates, notes, bibliography. Rs 675 
(hardback). 


This book is an interesting collection on the evolution of regional iden- 
tities in different provinces and states of colonial India. However, eleven 
out of thirteen articles deal with the pre-Independence period; the title— 
with the term ‘post-colonial’ in it—is a bit of a misnomer. 
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The essays deal with the complex phenomenon of identity, particularly, 
the heterogeneity of routes and trajectories through which identities get 
constructed, embraced and articulated. The expression of these commu- 
nity identities occurs in diverse contexts or locations within the emerging 
public domain: the political (as a nationalist movement, shaped against 
the formal absence of democracy), the economic (with the emergence of 
new classes) and the social-cultural (in the moulding and mobilisation 
of caste or linguistic allegiances). 

Two interesting essays by Sumathi Ramaswamy and Charu Lata dwell 
on the deployment of the imagery of the ‘good’ and ‘bad’ woman/mother 
to condemn/eulosize a language, and in the construction of a Hindu na- 
tionalist ideology, respectively. In addition to illustrating the gendered 
discourse on language and nation, these authors correspondingly focus 
on the emergence of militant regional linguistic nationalism and Hindutva 
in two different geographic regions, the south and north of India. The 
similarity in the use of gendered imagery in these two disparate regions 
is quite striking. These essays thus dwell on how certain familial emotions 
are evoked in mobilising support for a preferred language or a certain 
idea of a desired nation. 

The essays by Riho Isaka and Anindita Ghosh illustrate how dominant, 
singular linguistic identities for Gujrat and for Bengal were successfully 
forged. In each case, this involved the erasure of the ‘lesser’ dialects or 
linguistic expressions supposedly ‘corrupted’ by Perso-Arabic words, a 
process intended to privilege a brahmanical/Sanskritic Gujarati or Bengali 
as the prime language of the region. 

Another interesting essay is by Sanjay Seth, who examines the bureau- 
cratic notion of the ‘backward Muslim’, where, paradoxically, the back- 
wardness is measured primarily by the scanty number of Muslims in 
government employment. Importantly, this colomial category then not 
only permeated the identity of a certain section of the Muslim population 
but also defined the image of Muslims in the minds of others. Moreover, 
such an identity was constructed in simultaneous opposition, first, to the 
small numbers of elite, ‘forward’ Muslims, and second, with respect to 
the supposedly perennially ‘forward’ Hindu. 

However, what this reader found most interesting and valuable was 
the new perspective that emerges vis-a-vis the definition of the bhadralok 
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in the essays by Tithi Bhattacharya, Swapna Banerjee and Anindita Ghose. 
Read together, through their divergent but overlapping research foci, 
they manage, first, to ably challenge a homogenised definition of the 
category of the bhadralok and, second, to show that the constituent popu- 
lation of this much-analysed category kept shifting across different eras 
in colonial Bengal. The rather capricious criteria for a membership of 
this confederacy, it seems, depended variously on the ownership of osten- 
tatious wealth, exposure to western education, being in a regular service/ 
job (chakvi) or the possession of some ambi guously-defined cultural/ 
literary attributes. What also emerges is that, contrary to what has been 
widely believed, the bhadralok may not always have been high-caste. 
However, what appears to have been non-negotiable was their being 
Bengali, notwithstanding the presence of large sections of non-Bengalis 
competing for pre-eminence in Bengal. The membership of this coveted 
category remained fluid through different points in time, and depending 
on how it was defined by the British or internally by the members them- 
selves. Unsurprisingly, this gave rise to possibilities of bhadra hegemony 
being disputed by competing entities that saw themselves as bhadra- 
designates according to some new criteria; equally, bhadralok supremacy 
was constantly challenged and subverted by a self-confident plebian cul- 
ture, sturdily holding its own. 

As acorollary, a combined reading of these essays produces a portrait 
of the middle class as having a multilateral identity. For instance, the 
_ essay by Markus Daechsel on the Muslims of Lahore considers the middle 
class as primarily a ‘cultural formation’. Almost as if to illustrate the dif- 
ficulty of nailing down attributes of the newly emerging middle class, 
Benjamin Zachariah traces the trajectory of Acharya/Sir Prafulla Chandra 
Ray’s intellectual development and public career. An undisputed member 
of the bhadralok fraternity and the Bengali middle class, Prafulla Chandra 
Ray veered through several ideological shifts and professions. Variously 
attracted to Gandhi and Mussolini as role models at different stages of 
his life, he negotiated a combination of roles through his career as scien- 
tist, entrepreneur and public figure. At one level, he seemed to epitomise 
the ambitions and anxieties of social sections aspiring to middle class 
status at different points in time, though the editor sees him as an exem- 
plary figure who influenced the ‘rest of the middle classes’ of his time. 
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The remaining essays address concerns different from those dealt with 
earlier. Crispin Bates writes on the myth of human sacrifice in Central 
India; Harald Fischer-Tine on the assimilation of 19th-century scientific 
knowledge into nationalist educational institutions; Deep Kanta Lahiri 
on the general telegraph strike of 1908; and James H. Mills on a swami 
in independent India. Though these essays do not immediately tie up 
with the rest, as whole, the collection is an important one, and deserves 
to be read as an extended analysis of issues intersecting around language, 
nation and (middle) class in colonial India. 


Department of Sociology MEENA RADHAKRISHNA 
University of Delhi 


Rajendra Vora and Anne Feldhaus, eds, Region, Culture and Politics in 
India. New Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 2006. 380 pp. Plates, maps, 
notes, references. Rs 795 (hardback). 


Recent shifts in the alignment of electoral politics in India have seen re- 
gional identities assume greater significance in determining power-sharing 
arrangements even at the national level. Taken along with other contem- 
porary fissures that threaten to tear apart the fabric of national life, these 
trends point to the relevance of work that explores the emergence of re- 
gional identities. 

At the outset, the editors distinguish their concern from the topographic 
understanding of region found in classical geographers, which finds an 
echo in the work of the modern field of human geographers. For this vol- 
ume, the editors see region primarily as a mental construct that has its 
basis in non-physical characteristics drawn from historical, linguistic, 
economic, cultural and socio-structural antecedents. Exploring region 
formation under the impact of different modalities like language, histori- 
ography, rituals, markers of time, social hierarchies and communal pol- 
itics, the editors argue that such processes determine how ‘people in 
different parts of India express, create, and foster a sense of their area as 
a distinct, coherent, significant unit to which they belong in some import- 
ant way’ (p. 14). Offering a brief sketch of the simultaneous rise of na- 
tional and regional identities in the colonial period, the introduction claims 
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that previous studies around the notion of region have come mainly from 
political scientists interested in the rise of secessionist politics, or have 
focused on regional cultural formations. This book claims then to use an 
interdisciplinary perspective exploring the genealogy of regions and the 
processes that give them coherence. The editors see their volume as linked 
to perspectives advanced in three earlier edited works by Crane (1967), 
Richard G. Fox (1977) and Paul Wallace (1985). 

Like often happens with many edited volumes that emerge from 
conference papers, this one too is weak on explaining the basis for select- 
ing papers or the ways these may be internally linked. Nevertheless, the 
book is divided into three parts, ostensibly based on the type of material 
deployed in the selected essays. Part I, Regions in History and Literature, 
has six articles that use archival and literary material to examine the rise 
of pre-Independence articulations of regional identities and trace their 
influence upon contemporary assertions of identity. Entitled Regions in 
Imagination and Ritual, Part I has four articles on ritual and cosmology 
that show how rituals, pilgrimages, the social division of time and com- 
memorative events around the lives of individual leaders contribute to 
the making of a regionally-shared consciousness. Part II, Regions in Pol- 
itics, has four articles that analyse regionalism through the oft-examined 
categories of caste, ethnicity and religion. 

Examining the social genesis and caste origins of different literary 
texts (Lilatilakam) and genres such as the aampa and pattu in Malayalam, 
Rich Freeman’s essay in Part I makes for an interesting study of the pol- 
itical economy of literary production and consumption by varied patrons 
during the medieval period. Irina Glushkova examines two terms that 
frequently mark discussions of Maharashtrian identity, namely, dharma 
(righteousness) and asmita (glory), through a reading of a range of texts 
drawn from the bakhars (a genre of historical panegyric dating back to 
the 17th century), the writings of social reformers and nationalist figures 
such as Mahadev Govind Ranade, Bhaskar Raman Bhat and Vinoba 
Bhave, and newspaper articles from the pre-Independence era to contem- 
porary times. Following Freeman’s essay, however, this paper elides the 
different class interests at work through the metaphoric use of these terms. 
Prachi Deshpande’s article examines how Marathi colonial intellectuals 
used western notions of scientific history-writing and archival records 
to create accounts to contest the pejorative conceptions of Maharashtra 
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found in the writings of colonial historians. Bishnu Mohaptra’s paper 
deals with the assertions of Oriya identity advanced to counter the domin- 
ation of the administration and Oriya intellectual life by the British and 
Bengalis. On a different note, Sumathi Ramaswamy’s article shows how 
late-19th century Tamil elites spoke proudly of a lost homeland by in- 
voking a mythical place called Lemuria. Jim Masselos’ article views 
Mumbai's distinctive identity, firstly, through its administrative and 
political functions as a colonial city and regional centre, and secondly, 
through its representations in contemporaneous accounts of Mumbai by 
Indian and European travelers. 

Part I begins with Anne Feldhaus’ discussion of the religious geog- 
raphy of Maharashtra through an account of three important pilgrimage 
routes, namely, the Pandharpur varis, the Ashtivinayak and the Shingnapur 
yatras. Leela Prasad studies the contemporary relevance of Sringeri and 
the festivities of the muth in binding together the brahmin community in 
Karnataka; however, the paper fails to mention the place of other castes 
within this geographical area. Daniel Jasper takes up the Shivaji myth 
and sketches the different ways it has been celebrated and written about 
in Maharashtra by diverse social and political actors. While the paper 
highlights common thematic elements within these celebrations, a more 
nuanced discussion of contestations and variations in themes based on 
class and caste backgrounds would have added considerable richness. 
Sanjay Palshikar traces the circulation of specific novels and a popular 
socio-religious calendar from the 1960s to present times. Initially de- 
signed for and used mainly by upper-caste Hindus, the calendar has at- 
tempted to increase its clientele among people of other faiths, eventually 
even acknowledging lower-caste heroes like Ambedkar. Despite its 
attempts to accommodate local variations and nominally cater inclusively 
to an all-Maharashtra audience, the calendar, Palshikar’s analysis reveals, 
really foregrounds the normative interests of the urban middle class. 

Part IH begins with a broad overview by Suhas Palshikar of how caste 
has been a salient factor in the creation of regional identities across India. 
Regionally dominant castes like the Marathas seek hegemonic control 
and this is contested by other caste groupings. The next three articles 
examine how communal conflicts are symptomatic of the struggle of 
particular groups to gain regional dominance: Surinder Jodhka traces the 
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rise of the Sikhs from the Mughal period to contemporary times; Rajendra 
Vora shows how Hindus in the Hindi heartland of India mobilised around 
issues such as cow protection, conversions and Ramjanmabhoomi to oust 
the older Muslim elite by claiming ‘rights’ to protect a sacred region from 
‘outsiders’. In analysing the Ahmedabad riots of 1985-86, Sujata Patel’s 
essay goes beyond facile stereotypes to show how a struggle for power 
between two elite Hindu groups, namely, the economic elite who largely 
supported the BJP, and the political elite of the Congress party which 
claimed to support the lower castes, was played out through the idiom of 
a communal not. 

It seems the regional specialisms of its editors gives the content a strong 
Maharashtra bias, causing the volume to ignore contentious regionalisms 
that have surfaced in Kashmir and the North-East. Unfortunately, these 
regions exist not only on the margins of the Indian state, but also on the 
margins of mainline sociological investigations: these complex links and 
issues do not even enter into the book’s frame of reference. Even as most 
articles show a critical awareness of how regions are constructed and 
contested by differently-placed social groups, there are others that fail to 
disaggregate the caste and class interests involved. 

Overall, the chosen essays offer rich ethnographic detail but little 
theoretical incisiveness in understanding the formation of regional iden- 
tities. A greater openness to newer theoretical perspectives on space avail- 
able through the work of social geographers such as Doreen Massey, 
John Agnew and S. Duncan, and contemporary anthropologists like Hugh 
Raffles may have helped take the discussion beyond the book’s seeming 
aims to merely highlight the uniqueness of each region. It may have thus 
yielded a more focused and theoretically-informed discussion on the pol- 
itics and processes of place-making in the subcontinent. Several important 
questions about factors that contribute towards or hamper regional sta- 
bility, or the processes through which hegemonic discourses of regional 
elites are contested, or again, the relationship between religion, regional 
hierarchies and politics need to be raised: hopefully, this volume will 
become a valuable source of data for all those interested in pursuing these 
questions. 


St Xavier’s College ARUN DE SOUZA 
Mumbai 
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K.C. Zachariah, P.R. Gopinathan and S. Irudaya Rajan, Return Emigrants 
in Kerala: Welfare, Rehabilitation and Development. Delhi: Manohar/ 
IDPAD, 2006. 197 pp. Tables, figures, references, appendices, index. 
Rs 595 (hardback). 


The stated purpose of this book is to provide a means for state policy in 
Kerala on the rehabilitation and development of returning emigrants to 
be informed by the experiences of people who have returned after spend- 
ing several years in employment in some country in the Persian Gulf. 
Since the late 1980s, several associations representing return emigrants 
have mushroomed, and have been demanding that the state assist return 
emigrants through positive discrimination vis-à-vis the allocation of 
funds, the provision of jobs and secure pensions. These claims have been 
made as a way of seeking the government’s acknowledgement of the 
contribution that these return emigrants haye made through their remit- 
tances to the state. 

In assessing these claims, the book proceeds though an analysis of 
data collected from a sample survey of households in Kerala conducted 
in 2001, which is then compared with data available from previous sur- 
veys. Guided in its evaluations by economic considerations and humani- 
tarian concer, the study shows that, in comparison with emigrants, taken 
as a group, return emigrants were characterised by a poorer social and 
economic profile, particularly in terms of education and employment. These 
differences determined opportunities the latter group could avail of both 
at home, prior to emigration, and once abroad. Whereas they tended to 
spend shorter tenures in the host country, their decision to return was 
most frequently dictated by factors that they were unable to negotiate 
such as dismissal, termination or expiry of their contracts and/or inability 
to cope with difficult living and working conditions. Importantly, 75 per 
cent of return emigrants surveyed in 2001 were employed, nearly 50 per 
cent were casual labourers (p. 99). Although the study admits the need to 
explore ways to help the promotion of enterprises started by return emi- 
grants, in its conclusions, it remains reluctant to recommend the collective 
extension of financial or other welfare privileges to return emigrants. 
„However, the authors concede the need to extend welfare assistance to 
the most vulnerable among this group, that is, the near one-fifth of this 
‘population whose survival had been rendered precarious by the migra- 
tion experience (p. 144). | 
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The proffered analysis brings to the fore two crucial aspects of emigra- 
tion: unfortunately, however, these are not adequately probed even with 
respect to the phenomenon of return emigration. Firstly, from a policy 
perspective, it would have been important to examine the ways in which 
emigration remains a nightmarish experience for nearly one-fifth of return 
emigrants. Fraudulent and exploitative practices by employers and inter- 
mediaries that render migrant workers vulnerable to domestic or sexual 
abuse in their workplace in the host country and the risk of disability 
amidst hazardous and uninsured working conditions are only too com- 
mon. Such important issues remain sadly unexplored, and quite inexplic- 
ably, the analysis here also runs contrary to the evidence in media reports 
of the abuse and exploitation of emigrants. Somewhat questionably, the 
book attempts to project the experience of return emigrants in an unduly 
positive light (p. 122-25). Second, the authors fail to interrogate the im- 
plications of the striking patterns in the way return emigrants expend 
their savings from their significantly higher earnings abroad. The study 
notes that ‘a substantial portion of their savings (are utilised) for sub- 
sistence, buying land, constructing houses, paying dowries, repaying debts 
etc’ (p. 143). These trends—suggesting that migration is frequently asso- 
ciated with an increased consumption of commodities that ascribe ‘social 
status’—have been well-documented in the literature on Gulf migration. 
Moreover, these consumption patterns not-only wipe out the entire kitty 
of savings for the poorer segment but are, more generally, suggestive of 
serious gender biases and environmental costs implicit in the underlying 
decisions. Within a book that wishes to educate policymakers, surely all 
these issues should have merited detailed, consistent and serious attention. 


Centre for Development Studies PRAVEENA KODOTH 
Thiruvananthapuram 
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the focus has been on the ideological and experiential aspects of hier- 
archy, but sociologists have also participated vigorously in public 
debates on issues such as reservations or the identification and enumer- 
ation of castes in the census. For this special issue, we wish to chart a 
terrain that lies between the sociological debate on caste and class, 
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action or other measures to mitigate inequality, whether initiated by 
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and quotas? In what way can the evidence from policy initiatives 
taken in separate spheres, for example, the reservations for women in 
panchayats or debates over the language of instruction in schools, be 
connected to a larger debate on inequality and affirmative action? 
In what ways has mobilisation by disadvantaged groups affected the 
theory and practice of inequality? How have elites sought to main- 
tain their dominance? We would like to encourage comparative re- 
search that brings together experiences from different countries and 
states. Comparisons of the socialist and liberal capitalist strategies 
for reducing inequalities would be particularly welcome. Within south - 
Asia, comparisons between public and private institutions, or compari- 
sons between hierarchies in ostensibly ‘non-market’ spheres such as 
the family or the village community, and the inequalities generated 
by market-driven social changes would be particularly useful. 
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experience of inequality? How might they be profitably used in con- 
junction with qualitative methods? The question of enumeration as a 
prerequisite for designing effective policy instruments has been a vexed 
one: how can sociologital notions about the fluidity and plurality of 
cultural identities be reconciled with the imperative to devise social 
programmes for the pursuit of equality? 

This special issue hopes to broaden the debate on inequality and 
equality in South Asia, highlight the range of ways in which the issue 
might be studied and, consequently. how it might be addressed in so- 
cial and policy terms. 

Paper abstracts of between 500 and 1000 words should reach the 
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Tensions of neo-liberal development: 
State discourse and dramatic 
oppositions in West Bengal 


Dia Da Costa 





In this article, I examine the tenstons of neo-liberal development as experienced in contem- 
porary West Bengal, culminating in recent struggles over land acquisition. My analysis is 
conducted through three modes of reflection—the political actions of a cultural group 
called Jana Sanskriti, the discourse and policy making of the Communist Party of India 
(Marxtst) (CPM), and Davd Harvey's conceptual distinction between expanded reproduc- 
fon and accumulation by dispossession in his book, The New Impenalism (2003). Harvey 
argues that processes of ‘expanded reproduction’ and ‘accumulation by dispossession’ 
are organically and historically linked Yet, he sustams a dichotomy by arguing that the 
Flight of capital following the robbery of public goods through privatisation ıs a worse 
problem than the insertion of capital for privatisation. I argue that the tensions of neo- 
liberal development at the historical level in West Bengal belie Harvey's dichotomies at 
the conceptual level. I show that Bengalis struggle over the very purpose, value and future 
of capital insertion. Rather than Harvey’s ‘which is worse’ question, some citizens in 
Bengal question a grammar of distribution in which welfare and productive opportunities 
can only be achieved through particular forms of capital insertion for particular virions 
of industrial development. 





I 
Introduction 
The taxi driver decided to take the newly built highway route from 


Barasat to south Kolkata in the capital city of West Bengal. On the way 
I asked him to stop so that I could take a picture of this sign, and he 
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Figure 1 
Cattle Alert Sign on the Highway to ‘New Town’, Kolkata -d 





obliged. Alerting drivers to displaced and wandering cows signified a 
highway recently built on what used to be agricultural land. Of course, 
the sign does not alert us to the farmers and sharecroppers also displaced -- 
by these new developments. On the other side of the road, there were 
advertisements for a new five-star hotel and housing complexes to come. 
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One of these housing complexes was called Greenwood Society, which 
promised that you could ‘Live in the Heart of Nature’. 

A controversial struggle underway in West Bengal centres on the 
acquisition of agricultural land for special economic zones (SEZs) by 
the Indonesian Salim group in Nandigram, and the Indian conglomerate 
Tata in Singur township neighbouring Kolkata. Through street comer 
performances, dramatic fasts by oppositional party leaders, in processions 
and televised speeches, civil society leaders, activists in ‘people’s move- 
ments’, and politicians combat the acquisition of land for industrial devel- 
opment by the ruling party of the Left-Front government in West Bengal— 
the Communist Party of India (Marxist)(CPM). Drawing on David 
Harvey’s discussion of ‘expanded reproduction’ and ‘accumulation by 
dispossession’, I highlight the tensions and struggles in producing a gram- 
mar of distribution in CPM policies in the context of neo-liberal develop- 
ment. Specifically, the question I ask here is: does Harvey’s conceptual 
distinction describe the Bengal case? 

I first present theoretical issues raised by Harvey’s discussion. In the 
second section, divided into three parts, I trace the historical trajectory 
of political-economic development in West Bengal, in part by describing 
the ideological premises of CPM policies that underscore its relation to 
central Indian government policies. Simultaneously, I study CPM policy 
and rule through three moments im the political and cultural activism of 
a group called Jana Sanskriti (JS). Thus, I study shifts from trade union- 
ism, land reform and lockouts of the 1980s to employment regeneration 
efforts, industrial development and agribusiness development in the late 
1990s and 2000s from Jana Sanskriti’s perspective. Jana Sanskriti is a 
non-partisan cultural group that has engaged in political theatre onstage 
and political action offstage in Bengal since 1985. In the third section, 
I capture the CPM’s response to the most recent protests against land ac- 
quisition in Nandigram and Singur. 

Finally, I argue that the historical particularities of the West Bengal 
case suggest that the conceptual separation between expanded repro- 
duction and accumulation by dispossession must itself be understood as 
a struggle. The West Bengal state does a lot of work to persuade its pub- 
lic that it is engaged in expanded reproduction (theft of land and capital 
insertion for industrial development) and not accumulation by disposses- 
sion (theft of land by an increasingly flexible, speculative and mobile cap- 
ital) to distinguish itself from current trends of neo-liberal development 
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in India. Yet, expropriated peasant populations see dispossession and 
capital ready to exit on the not-so-distant horizon, despite and perhaps 
because of the dubious promises of proletarianisation offered by CPM 
models of industrial development. 


I 
Accumulation by dispossession 


In his essay ‘Accumulation by Dispossession’, David Harvey (2003) ex- 
pands on ideas he draws from Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Marx’s discus- 
sions that forceful expropriation of peasant populations from land is a 
critical aspect of the original impetus towards capitalism. The original 
expropriation (what Marx referred to as primitive accumulation) produces 
a landless proletariat and privatised land, pushing forth the engine of 
capital accumulation, expanded reproduction and growth. Following 
Hannah Arendt, Harvey argues that the original robbery of primitive 
accumulation continues through history ‘lest the motor of accumulation 
suddenly die down’ (Arendt, cited in Harvey 2003: 142). He distinguishes 
the ongoing search and theft of (public) property from primitive accu- 
mulation and calls it ‘accumulation by dispossession’. Theft for expanded 
reproduction (or investment for development in one place) and accumu- 
lation by dispossession and expropriation are both spatio-temporal resolu- 
tions of periodic capital over-accumulation. Colonisation is the example 
par excellence of the theft of territory for purposes of investing surplus 
capital (Arrighi 1994), and the theft and dislocation of meanings for the 


purposes of universalising a particular European modernity (Chatterjee 
1993). Today, Harvey argues, expropriation involves an ongoing, stabilis- 
ing mechanism, such that over-accumulated capital in one space can be 
reinvested in another. The mobility of capital between sectors, spaces 
and people, being the fountainhead of ongoing accumulation, produces 
a constant search for ‘new’ frontiers of dispossession. 

While robbery, investments and speculation on technologies, skills 
and commodities face rapid turnover and obsolescence, expressing an 
acute crisis of contemporary capitalism, speculators revisit the ‘tried and 
tested method of investment for colonisation of resources to extract rent’ 
(P.K. Basu 2007: 1282). In this wave of privatisation, land is a special 
commodity because, as P.K. Basu has argued, being immobile and finite, 
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rents from land on the planet can only be extracted within a designated 
market/territory (P.K. Basu 2007). 

Harvey argues that processes of ‘expanded reproduction’ and ‘accumu- 
lation by dispossession’ are organically and historically Imked. Yet, accu- 
mulation by dispossession is distinguished by the fact that it is accomplished 
through a combination of ‘internal motivation and external pressure’ 
(Harvey 2003: 154). In other words, force is replaced by the ‘accomplish- 
ment of rule’ (Li 1999). Thus, every government portrays capital insertion 
as an Unvarying need. States invite capital investment to sustain devel- 
opment, but undermine social and ecological health within a teleologically 
imagined history of development. Hidden from view are struggles over 
meanings and over making particular meanings count, and imagined 
“alternatives in industrialisation’ that privilege employment, labour and 
locality rather than capital investment and a global race to the bottom in 
the competition for credit (Bhaduri 2007). 

What are Bengal’s specific motivations and modes for seeking capital 
investment? Further, how should we interpret struggles against the CPM 
policy of expanded reproduction? Like other governments, the CPM-led 
Left Front government of West Bengal needs capital. Unlike most govern- 
ments, it 18 faced with the unenviable task of persuading citizens that in 
inviting capital to take over agricultural land it has citizen welfare in 
mind, and this is the only logical next step in its own progressive history 
of development policies. As the Polish economist Kalecki put it, ‘the 
tragedy of capital is that it is necessary’ (cited in Prashad 2005). 

In light of this tragic need for capital, Harvey raises a pertinent question 
when he asks: ‘Which, then, was the more serious problem: the import 
and insertion of capital accumulation through expanded reproduction 
into the ... economy or the total disruption of that activity through accumu- 
lation by dispossession?’ (2003: 164). He also offers his own answer to 


the question: 


While it is obviously true that the real tragedy is constituted by drawing 
(sometimes forcibly) populations into the proletariat in short order 
only to cast them off as redundant labour, I also think it plausible that 
the second step did far more damage to the long-term hopes, aspir- 
ations, and possibilities of the mass of the impoverished population 
than did the first. The implication is that primitive accumulation that 
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opens up a path to expanded reproduction is one thing, and accumu- 
lation by dispossession that disrupts and destroys a path already opened 
up is quite another (Harvey 2003: 164). 


In Harvey’s view, contemporary social movements (anti-globalisation 
movements) must incorporate organic links between expanded reproduc- 
tion and accumulation by dispossession into strategic political action. 
Harvey claims that people’s movements tend to be an inchoate set of 
local struggles ‘embedded in the politics of daily life’ (ibid.: 168), unable 
to ‘understand the macro-politics of what accumulation by dispossession 
was and is all about’ (ibid.: 169). Yet. by setting up the question of ‘which 
is worse’ and by choosing one over the other, Harvey succumbs to dichoto- 
mising a process despite insisting on its organic and historic links. As I 
show below, current struggles in West Bengal offer a complex case for 
analysing the ‘which is worse’ question. 

I analyse the West Bengal case through the lens of three questions. 
First, should acquisition of land in West Bengal be characterised as ex- 
panded reproduction or as accumulation by dispossession? Philip 
McMichael (forthcoming) has argued that Harvey’s may be a false dicho- 
tomy because expanded reproduction is a concept from Marx’s theoretical 
analysis, while accumulation by dispossession is a political understanding 
of contemporary particularities. Expanded reproduction and accumulation 
by dispossession can be coeval, even though as concepts they belong to 
different moments. 

Second, taking Harvey’s cue, I argue for recognising the dispossession 
of meaning as a core struggle uniting critiques of contemporary develop- 
ment. For, the battle in Bengal is precisely over how to classify the pur- 
pose, value and future of capital insertion. Within the polarising terms of 
the debate empirically demonstrating CPM success (Lieten 2003) or fail- 
ure (Mallick 1993), the complex relation that rural Bengalis bear to CPM 
policy and discourse gets buried. While the CPM derides and silences its 
critics, some rural Bengalis battle on against the dispossessions of mean- 
ing and history accompanying displacement from homes, liveliboods 
and skills. 

Third, Harvey suggests that accumulation by dispossession is worse 
than accumulation for expanded reproduction because the former, which 
is the ‘second step did far more damage to the long-term hopes, aspira- 
tions, and possibilities of the mass of the impoverished population than 
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did the first’, or expanded reproduction (2003: 164). In a state where 
long-term hopes and aspirations are built on a foundation of land reform 
and political decentralisation through ‘red panchayats’ (Prashad 2006), 
what do these celebrated beneficiaries of distribution make of new as- 
pirations and ‘the reconstitution of rural subjects as market entrepreneurs’ 
(McMichael forthcoming: 15)? 

Jana Sanskriti’s aesthetic and political critiques in West Bengal reveal 
dilemmas of development for a government guided by ideals of distribu- 
tion, but problematically tied to a teleological notion of historical develop- 
ment. Three different moments in Jana Sanskriti’s political action show 
that seemingly inchoate insurgencies can be united in critiquing such 
teleologies and dispossessions of meanings. People fight expanded repro- 
duction by combining attention to micro-‘politics of daily life’ and the 
macro-history of what’s to come (Harvey 2003: 168). Alliances among 
people’s movements emerging through dispossession in various parts of 
India embody possibilities for understanding the organic links between 
displacement initiated by capital insertion for expanded reproduction or 
industrial development, and accumulation by dispossession (robbery by 
capital that is ever-ready and able to exit). Seeing the feared horizon of 
dispossession in people’s understandings of current changes suggests to 
me that present expressions of alienation and anger are more than reac- 
tionary and inchoate struggles. 


nal 
Jana Sanskriti 


Amra Jeikhane Dariye: Questioning organised 
labour politics in the 1980s 


Jana Sanskriti was started by an urban middle-class Bengali man trained 
as an engineer—Sanjoy Ganguly. Ganguly worked as factory middle- 
management, and was involved in trade union politics till he quit politics 
and his job to start social work in urban slums. The search for a political 
practice to fight his disillusionment led him to explore rural issues, which 
slum inhabitants described as the source of their urban problems. Ganguly 
spent two years travelling extensively in rural Bengal trying to understand 
life in Bengal’s villages. He also exposed himself to various political 
philosophies and ideologies from Lalan Fakir to Ramakrishna and Marx. 
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In 1985, Jana Sanskriti was formed as a cultural organisation that ad- 
dressed rural workers’ and women’s issues through theatre. Today this 
organisation is composed of three urban, middle-class members (of whom 
Sanjoy Ganguly is one), and at least 350 agricultural and wage labourers 
in West Bengal. Jana Sanskriti’s rural members come from landless to 
middle-class and low to middle-caste families. Four out of seven people 
in the central coordinating committee of Jana Sanskriti are from agricul- 
tural backgrounds. Jana Sanskriti is constituted by an approximately equal 
number of (predominantly but not exclusively Hindu) men and women. 
Together with theatre team members of villages of South 24 Parganas 
district (primarily Mathurapur, Kulpi and Pathar Pratima blocks), Jana 
Sanskriti leadership shares the tasks of scripting plays challenging power 
relations offstage. 

-  Ifirst began research on Jana Sanskriti in 1999. After a relatively itin- 
erant existence, in 2000 the organisation built its centre in a suburb of 
Kolkata, called Badu. There are two integral practices to Jana Sanskriti’s 
work: performances and fieldwork. The first practice involves rehearsals, 
theatre workshops, enactment of plays, engagement in Forum Theatre 
(explained later) and organising religious/cultural festivals. Fieldwork 
involves calling meetings, debate and brainstorming sessions, and ‘ideo- 
- logical training’ aimed at building coherence and continuity across sea- 
sons and disparate village communities. JS village teams constitute nodes 
of cultural and political activism engaged in bargaining with panchayats 
for the right to cultural spaces, fighting dowry and domestic violence, 
mobilising anti-liquor agitations, employing local artists to perform in 
Jatra and Gaajan festivals and demanding the right to work in their 
villages. 

JS festivals typically involve performances of their plays, which are 
a mélange of forms ranging from the ‘local’ to the ‘global’. In the late 
1980s, Sanjoy Ganguly came across Augusto Boal’s ‘theatre of the op- 
pressed’, whose mode of theatrical engagement explicitly redistributes 
the means of representation by asking people affected by a problem to 
depict the problem as they see it. Ganguly weaves the stories told in kinetic 
form in theatre workshops into a short play on given social issues such 
as dowry, domestic violence, urban bias, below-poverty-line (BPL) cards, 
trade union politics, panchayat corruption or liquor production. The play 
is performed for an audience who is prompted by a ‘joker’ (Boal’s form 
of the sutradhar) to re-script the play at any given stage of its telling. In 
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the Forum Theatre format, audience members are encouraged to step 
onstage to re-script roles, norms and taken-for-granted interactions of 
daily life that lead to the extraordinary social issues being discussed. 
I have on occasion witnessed these ten-minute plays turn into three hours 
of discussion with scores of interventions from the audience, who enacted 
alternate social norms and values onstage. I have elaborated elsewhere 
on some of the richness; possibilities and challenges of this engagement 
(Da Costa forthcoming; Mohan 2003, 2004a, 2004b). 

While theatre is a central pedagogical mode for this group, as Sanjoy 
Ganguly puts it, “Theatre is just a weapon for me to do my politics’. In 
its cultural and political activism, JS sometimes works parallel to, 
sometimes in negotiation with, and sometimes combats panchayat activ- 
ities, the occasional morol (village moral and political leader), religious 
groups and party politics. The practice as I know it, is difficult to label 
squarely as ‘civil society’ or ‘political society’, to use Partha Chatterjee’s 
terms (2004). 

Amra Jeikhane Dartye, meaning ‘Where We Stand’, written in 1993, 
is Sanjoy Ganguly’s second play. Unlike the characteristic focus of JS 
plays on experiences in villages, this play is an expression of Ganguly’s 
disaffection with trade union politics. Ganguly described the time after 
he received his engineering degree: 


I used to work for Tata and then for a firm which made ship parts. 
They had a monopoly. I got involved in the trade union and that’s 
when I realised that trade union leaders conducted politics to their 
own end. They will keep you satisfied, incite you to say things and 
then go behind your back when it comes to facing the violence. I spoke 
against them, they claimed to trace me to Naxal activity and out 
I went .... I left the party in 1981, I left my job in 1984. I started Jana 
Sanskriti in 1985 .... CPM politics was the same, leaders inciting people 
to say things and then taking the backseat when trouble came. 


When did the party become like this? 


From the very beginning. But there was good work that the party did. 
Yes there was. But the day the party divided CPI into CPM, and CPI 
(M-L) (he pauses) my father joined CPM because at that time what 
you did was affiliate yourself to leaders and you would go where your 
leader went. 
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Ganguly has a particularly critical view of CPM leadership from its 
very inception, decrying its veneer of collective politics for what quickly 
became individual political and economic aggrandisement. 

This play was written at a time when urban, middle-class Bengalis 
believed that labour unrest had become an end in itself. In 1981, there 
were 9.6 million cases of labour dispute in West Bengal (Kohli 2006: 
1367). By the late 1980s the fatigue had spread—within the CPM and 
with the CPM—even among the industrial working classes. In the 1987 
election, the Congress party had the largest percentage of votes in West 
Bengal, with 41.4 per cent of total votes compared with 39.3 per cent for 
the CPM (Sen Gupta 1989). While the Left Front coalition of parties 
meant continued power for the CPM, the problem of declining support 
among industrial working classes manifest in the 1987 election (Pedersen 
2001: 656) continued through the 1990s (Das Gupta 1998). 

Sanjoy Ganguly wrote Amra Jeikhane Dariye in this moment of dis- 
illusionment with organised left politics, focusing on the growing corrup- 
tion and self-interested activities despite his father’s dogged commitment 
to the party. As such, he captures the organised left as engaging in indi- 
vidualist, duplicitous politics. Ganguly highlights the divisive effects of 
self-serving politics in a supposedly collective political organisation. He 
also depicts the collusion of trade-union leadership with police violence. 
Ultimately, these factors combine to explain the death of development 
in West Bengal. 

The opening song of the play goes as follows: 


Your address and mine—-Padma, Meghna, Yamuna 
Turning the bend around Mekong and Volga, 

I found my direction in Ganga’s flow. 

Song doesn’t worry about language differences 
The language of the heart takes care of thirst 

We cross seven seas 

To stand where we stand 

To find our limit.’ 


While recalling relevant international histories, the play announces a 
commitment to a politics of ‘where we stand’ to ‘find our limit’. The 


| All translations from Bengali have been done by the author 
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song is followed immediately by actors recalling revolutions and wars, 
beginning with the Russian revolution and ending with the fall of the 
Soviet Union. This historical timeline is the backdrop for analysing the 
organised left, and their construction of ‘development’ in India. 

In the next scene Comrade Bikash is discovered dead by his trade union 
friends. Bikash is a common Bengali name meaning arising, awakening, 
development. The death of Bikash, then, 1s a more or less straightforward 
metaphor for the death of development in the context of post-colonial 
Bengal, where the CPM has been elected to power since 1977. Bikash’s 
comrades mourn his death without knowing how he died. The play is 
constructed around the awakening of Bikash’s soul to tell the true story 
of his killing to his friends who are unable, from their location, to see his 
death as a sign of collective betrayal. The grand outcome of historical 
revolutions and the subsequent fall of the Soviet Union, the metaphor of 
Bikash’s death unambiguously presents the betrayal of post-colonial 
development. 

In this non-linear narrative, Bikash’s death, we find out, is a result of 
the actions of his corrupt and self-serving trade union leader Tarit, who 
used Bikash as bait for an avowedly ‘people’s’ cause. The audience wit- 
nesses Tarit’s corrupt relations with another trade union leader— 
Maganlal—who ordered Bikash’s killing. Maganlal justifies his actions 
on the basis on Bikash’s ‘disruptive’ actions within the factory. Tarit 
extracts a fat bribe from Maganlal in return for quelling calls for justice 
by Bikash’s friends. Bikash tells the audience how he was shot outside 
the factory gates and left by the railway tracks to make it appear as though 
he had been killed in an accident. Bikash appears to Tarit as his conscience 
to remind him that Comrade Lenin’s freedom fighters are alive in every 
village and city. However, Tarit dismisses his conscience as inconse- 
quential. The scene ends with actors begging around for a conscience: 
“Where can I find some conscience? Can Í find some conscience here?’ 

The rest of the play shows how people are scared into conformity, 
including the rape of women at police stations, and how party politics 
divide and allocate people to party leaders rather than encourage debate 
on principles. The play expresses disillusionment with experiences of 
socialism since the historic revolutions that had flowed from the Mekong 
to the Ganga. Yet, the complaint is patently not about leftist political 
philosophy, but about its practice in West Bengal. Trade union mem- 
bers and naive party cadres are portrayed as dupes of leaders supposedly 
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engaged in the collective pursuit of redistribution. Bikash’s voice after 
death questions the nature of the organised politics of the time, and its 
collective betrayal of development. 

Ganguly’s critique takes up a relatively narrow set of complaints with 
trade union politics, ignoring its largely masculine and patriarchal prac- 
tices (Fernandes 1997). In a later play called The Brick Factory, Ganguly 
gives central attention to the gender dimensions of trade union politics. 
Furthermore, in this critique of the death of development, despite refer- 
ences to world-historical events such as the fall of the Soviet Union, 
Ganguly’s play does not relate the failure of collective politics in West 
Bengal to world-historical dilemmas of decolonisation, the ongoing 
‘assassination of the Third World’ (Prashad 2005), and the ‘extremely 
unfavourable material conditions under which socialism’s battles had to 
be fought, both internally and externally’ (Ahmad 1992: 23). 

Similarly, against historical odds, the CPM in West Bengal implemented 
land reform, distributing 78 per cent of land to marginal and peasant 
holders, improved food security and increased purchasing power and 
agricultural productivity in rural areas (see Mallick 1993 for an opposing 
view). By the late 1980s, the intricate rural government machinery had 
built a social base in rural Bengal. But it could not claim such success 
for the industrial working classes. In the 1980s, West Bengal had the 
highest percentage of chronically loss-incurring industries (Pedersen 
2001: 656), vociferous labour militancy and high unemployment (Kohli 
2006: 1367). 

The CPM mostly blamed capital flight on discriminatory central gov- 
emment licensing policies and budget allocation, even turning centre- 
state ideological differences into a strategy for unifying all classes within 
Bengal into a ‘partisan and confrontational subnationalism’ (Sinha 2005: 
196). Iconic representations like ‘unruly business climate’, ‘sick industry’, 
and Kolkata as a ‘dying city’ signalled an accumulating industrial decay 
and inordinate rural unemployment. Despite moves to combat this reputa- 
tion as a politically irascible and economically moribund state through 
joint sector industrial development in the mid-1980s, internal dissension 
in ‘the party did not allow such efforts to achieve fruition for another ten 
years (ibid.: 125). 

_ This complex of regional, national and world-historical factors helps 
explain the historical conjuncture that produces a play like Amra Jeikhane 
Dariye, although the play itself focuses on the ideological conviction 
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that trade union politics has ends beyond redistributive development, and 
means beyond the rules of the game. 


Revenue-generation and anti-liquor agitation in the 1990s 


In 1991, the ‘licensing raj’ of the central government came to an end 
with formal liberalisation policies initiated in India. The West Bengal 
government could now compete to lure foreign and domestic Capital to 
rejuvenate industry. Compared with 9.6 million labour disputes in 1981, 
by 1995 the number had gone down to 3.8 million (Kohli 2006: 1367). 
In 1994, West Bengal chief minister Jyoti Basu formally restated the 
new industrial policy, expressing renewed confidence in the simultaneous 
role of the public sector, the private sector and the joint sector (Jyoti 
Basu 2005; Sinha 2005). The elections in 2001 brought CPM’s sixth 
consecutive victory, and a new chief minister, Buddhadeb Bhattacharya. 
Bhattacharya initiated ‘Brand Buddha’ through policies in tune with a 
new world order (P.P. Basu 2007). 

International management consultants—Arthur D. Little, Price Water 
House, and McKinsey—helped shape ideas for agri-business develop- 
ment and acquisition of agricultural land for special economic zones 
(Pedersen 2001: 659-60). Key sectors for industrial de-velopment include 
‘iron and steel, chemicals, petrochemicals, engineering, leather, cement 
and food processing’, as well as ‘knowledge-based industries (IT, bio- 
technology)’ (Bhattacharya 2007). This chief minister replaced the land 
reform mantra with ‘the new jingle: agriculture is our base, industry our 
future’ (Banerjee 2006). CPM claims that the shift fulfils the modernising 
expectations of Bengali citizens, while providing an essential response 
to West Bengal’s ‘agrarian crisis’. 

The fertile region in the deltaic mouth of the Bay of Bengal where 
I did my fieldwork is largely without electricity and running water, is 
poorly connected to tar roads, with minimal and often defunct health 
and schooling facilities. Here, improvements in irrigation produced sig- 
nificant enhancements in food security, rural purchasing power and land 
markets as a direct result of CPM policies (for other regions within Bengal, 
see Bhattacharyya 2001; Harriss 1993; Lieten 2003; Rawal 2001). 
However, some have argued that a general slowdown in agricultural 
growth and productivity is now evident in West Bengal (P.K. Basu 2007: 
Rogaly et al. 1999). In South 24 Parganas, despite improved agricultural 
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productivity, poor infrastructure and access to markets heighten frustra- 
tions for those ‘repeasantised’ through land reform (Lieten 1990). Sea- 
sonal migration takes villagers away for construction and domestic work 
in Kolkata, or to potato cold storage units, shrimp farms and the Haldia 
petrochemical factories. For rural citizens who wish to stay closer to home, 
opportunities in liquor production offer one lucrative avenue. 

Responding to a massive budget deficit in March 2003, the finance 
minister Asim Dasgupta liberalised liquor licensing policies to earn 
additional revenue to the tune of Rs 1,000 million (Hindu Business Line 
2003). JS has mobilised against liquor production since at least 1996, 
when women broke liquor pots and burned hidden drums of liquor at 
well-known liquor workshops. Recent agitations seemed to have gathered 
momentum 1n response to liberalised licenses. In summer 2005, a group 
of men, women and adolescent children gathered on the main highway 
from Kolkata to Ramganga, Sundarbans, to participate in a roadblock. 
Protestors halted the traffic of goods and people along the main artery of 
the local economy. They came from villages called Mehekpur, Lakshmipur, 
Tarinipur, Sriramkrishnapur and Chandpara, where liquor production was 
perceived to have increased dramatically.’ 

Protestors noted that efforts to bring accountability and transparency 
within liquor licensing systems and production regulation had fallen on 
deaf ears. Meetings and verbal support from local village leaders, panchayat 
officials and district block development officers had ultimately come to 
naught. On rare occasions, officials themselves had participated in village- 
level anti-liquor agitations, but realised that panchayat leaders had their 
hands tied and only expressed superficial solidarity at protests. Moreover, 
most of the twenty-cight people I interviewed were certain that politicians 
from all political parties were guilty of duplicity. Not surprisingly, pro- 
testors of every political stripe had joined in the roadblock in 2005. 

Protestors asked why liquor production was a means of income and 
revenue-generation. Corruption at other levels of government (BPL cards 
and employment guarantee schemes) was connected to this one to form a 
larger web of factors that pushed people to choose liquor production as a 
viable livelihood option. On the other hand, other protestors demon- 
strated that despite financial needs, some people did not choose liquor 
production because they cared about its effects on community and family 
welfare. 


2 All place names have been changed to protect sources 
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The greater availability of country liquor distributed through grocery 
stores marks a capillary insertion and visibility of alcohol in daily public 
spaces. Women and their adolescent children bore the brunt of decreasing 
household incomes (which affected the children’s schooling) and increas- 
ing domestic violence. Social perceptions of increased liquor consumption 
include increasingly ‘sick’ or ‘weak’ male bodies unable to do demanding 
agricultural work, increased alcohol access for youth and frequent domes- 
tic strife. The battle against liquor has thus become a route for protestors 
to regulate the morals and norms of community living.° 

On the morning of the roadblock, even before the protestors had begun 
in earnest, six JS men were taken to the nearest police station, the micro- 
phone battery and glue confiscated and banners torn off trees. But pro- 
testors found another battery and the protest raged on. The women’s 
rage could not be contained despite the fact that inevitably, they would 
face the most immediate risk of their public action upon their return home. 
After all, they were. protesting against husbands and/or other male family 
members who were producing/consuming liquor. , 

The six men returned from the police station in the afternoon, walked 
straight to the microphone and sang a familiar JS song about collectively 
weathering every storm. One of these men—Prasad Sardar—recounted 
his interaction with the police escort, who was angry with the illegal 
roadblock. Sardar had responded saying: ‘You are spineless policemen. 
You find our work illegal, and the illegal production of liquor looks com- 
pletely normal to you because it is in your self-interest. You think we are 
not intelligent enough to understand what makes certain things legal and 
others illegal?’ With his captive audience absorbing every word of his 
story, Sardar challenged his audience ‘Have they disabled us?’ (Amader 
pongu kore rekheche na ki?). Pongu in Bengali means to become phys- 
ically disabled, a term used for people with non-functioning limbs and 
body parts. Prasad was punning on colloquial usage, which describes drunks 
recognisable by their loss of senses and unsteady gait. 

Protestors questioned a government that chose liquor production as a 
means of increasing state revenue and rural incomes, for this was dis- 
sonant with dimensions of welfare, family life and community living. 
The normalising terms of ‘value’ were questioned because having work 


>T am grateful to Rajarshi Dasgupta for suggesting this interpretation of the anti- 
liquor movement. 
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was not the same as controlling the terms and meaning of work. The 
government’s solution for ‘sick’ industries was perceived as producing 
‘sick’ families and what people frequently referred to as ‘unhealthy cul- 
tures’. People questioned their loss of contròl over the ‘social’ sense of 
social relations in the face of authoritative definitions of livelihood, wel- 
fare and improvement. Even though the protest has not resulted in the 
lasting regulation of liquor production, it is clear that not everyone was 
completely intoxicated with liquor as a solution to revenue production. 

In some of my interviews since 1999, people spoke of the growing 
problem of families separating and fighting over land, suggesting the 
experiential dimension of the ‘objective’ land division problem that 
the CPM identifies. While land divisions are relevant as one motivating 
cause of promoting rural liquor production, liquor production as solution 
was perceived as divisive, unsustainable and harmful. For, along with 
land divisions within families, liquor production was seen as dividing 
families, and people were battling their lack of control over a significant 
problem that the government did not value as such. JS fought this dis- 
possession of meaning by publicly and collectively proclaiming that the 
‘benefit’ of liquor production had not disabled other definitions of work 
and life. As such, this instance of Jana Sanskriti’s political action high- 
lights protests that were already afoot in response to authoritative defin- 
itions of growth and distribution. 


The problem of Singur 


Jana Sanskriti has come a long way since the 1980s when Ganguly 
wrote Amra Jeikhane Dariye as a critique of trade unionism in West 
Bengal. Since its first forays into activism and political theatre in 1985, 
Jana Sanskriti has grown within West Bengal and built alliances with 
people’s movements across India. They now have theatre teams in Delhi, 
Gujarat, Tripura, Uttaranchal, Maharashtra, Goa, Jharkhand, Madhya 
Pradesh and Orissa. Each of these theatre teams began with Ganguly 
conducting workshops on the theatre of the oppressed, teaching people 
this process of representing localised problems to generate regular public 
debates. At Jana Sanskriti’s festival in October 2006, a Federation of 
Theatre of the Oppressed was formally constituted as a collective of cul- 
tural groups and people’s movements from twelve states in India. At a 
previous festival in 2004, the Gujarat team had performed a chilling play 
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called Danga on the post-Godhra carnage, the Tripura team performed 
on the daily challenges of living through insurgency and the Maharashtra 
team, comprised of Katkari adivasis, performed a play discussing chal- 
lenges at ration shops, with local political leaders and in landlords’ fields. 
These festivals allow Jana Sanskriti to experience itself as a collective 
of locally grounded struggles, sharing critiques and imagined strategies 
to address the local experiences of larger problems emerging within post- 
colonial development. 

CPM’s development definitions have also travelled a long way since 
the faltering attempts at building joint-sector industrialisation in the 
1980s. Crucial to this shift is West Bengal’s image as a growing, dynamic 
and friendly place for business and capital investment. In the 2005 Kolkata 
municipal elections, the Left Front belied tradition by winning support 
among urban, upper and middle-class constituencies, breaking a steady 
pattern of Kolkata voting against the ruling coalition. Despite reservations 
within and outside the Left Front coalition, chief minister Buddhadeb 
Bhattacharya announced initiatives for building highways with Japanese 
assistance (such as the one with the sign warming of cattle), improving 
slum areas, encouraging agrobusiness ventures and horticulture exports. 
In inviting foreign and domestic capital investment, Bhattacharya initiated 
a change in the hitherto regional identity of the CPM.* Along with capital, 
a young entrepreneurial class from other parts of India is arriving to see 
their aspirations come to fruition in a budding West Bengal. 

In this series of new initiatives, two controversial investments come 
from the Indonesian Salim group and the Indian conglomerate Tata. The 
Salim group is Indonesia’s largest conglomerate which was to set up a 
motorcycle manufacturing plant, a health city, a special economic zone 
and a highway, bringing much needed infrastructural development. The 
14,500 acres of expropriated agricultural land in East Midnapore district 
in Nandigram are designated as a Special Economic Zone (SEZ). Al- 
though Bhattacharya promised that only single-cropping farmland would 
be acquired, and despite reports that most farmers had accepted monetary 
compensation, protests raged on. Salim group’s notorious ties to the Suharto 
dictatorship added fuel to fire. After protests and scandalous violence 
Salim group projects were stalled, and they are currently under discussion 
within the ruling coalition. 

4 There fs only a small trading and business class in West Bengal. The bulk of the middle 
class and educated population are professionals—doctors, lawyers and teachers. 
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The second controversial entry is of the Indian conglomerate Tata, which 
was to get a ninety-nine year lease on 997 acres of land near a township 
called Singur in Hooghly district to build a car assembly plant. Again, 
the expropriation of agricultural land faced critique from across the pol- 
itical spectrum. Oppositional party Trinamul Congress leader Mamata 
Banerjee went on a twenty-five day fast in December 2006, and vandalised 
the West Bengal assembly to oppose Singur land acquisition. Predict- 
ably, Trinamul’s allies in the neighbouring state of Orissa—the Biju Janata 
Dal (BJD)—have brutally repressed opposition to expropriating tribal 
land for investment opportunities for Tata in the Kalinga steel complex 
(Mishra 2006: 552). 

These private capital investments are remvestments of over-accumulated 
capital elsewhere in the global system—similar in this respect to extensive 
Chinese investments in various African countries, investments in the for- 
mer Soviet Union and the capital that is rebuilding Iraq. Each of these 
cases dealt differently with global recession, the fall of the Soviet Union 
dnd neo-liberalism as a solution. Their distinct histories of ‘internal moti- 
vation and external pressure’ (Harvey 2003: 154) have ultimately pro- 
duced an invitation to global capital, which fits Harvey’s conception of 
accumulation by dispossession. Through each case, private capital earns 
greater legitimacy for entry and dispossession in one moment and exits 
in another, lured by cheaper labour or greater profits elsewhere. After 
all, for private capital, unlike state capital, bottomlines and profit margins 
are decisive. The fear that this private capital cannot be controlled even 
by the CPM drives present anxieties. 

Protests against Singur gathered steam through December 2006 and 
January 2007. On 8 December 2006, thousands of demonstrating protestors 
faced water cannons, tear gas shells and rubber bullets. Representatives 
of people’s movements from other parts of India such as Medha Patkar 
of the anti-Narmada Dam Project, well-known Left Front supporting 
historians Tanika Sarkar and Sumit Sarkar, civil society representatives, 
writer and activist Arundhati Roy and Jana Sanskriti’s teams from Delhi 
and other parts of West Bengal joined in to protest the expropriation of 
agricultural land. 

Historian Sumit Sarkar (2007), who visited Singur, wrote about other 
issues in his much-publicised piece ‘A Question Marked in Red’, based 
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affected villages: 


One, the land, far from being infertile or mono-cropped, as had been 
stated repeatedly, is extremely fertile and multi-cropped. We saw 
potatoes and vegetables already growing after the amar" rice has been 
harvested, some of them actually planted behind the now fenced-in 
area which the peasants had Jost. Two, there is no doubt that the vast 
bulk of the villagers we met are opposed to the take-over of land and 
most are refusing compensation. It should also be kept in mind that at 
best the consent of the registered landholders as well as sharecroppers 
is being taken. But agricultural production also involves sharecroppers 
who are not covered by Operation Barga® since they have come in 
- Jater, as well as agricultural labour. Under the government-announced 
scheme for compensation, such people are not being remembered. 
Three, we found much evidence of force being employed, particu- 
larly on the nights of September 25 and December 2. We met many 
people—men and also a large number of women—who had been 
beaten up, their injuries still visible, including an 80 year old woman. 
What the villagers repeatedly alleged was that along with the police, 
and it seems more than the police, party activists, whom the villagers 
call “cadres’—which has sadly become a term of abuse—did the major 
part of the beating up. Clearly, the whole thing had been done without 
consultation, with very little transparency, and in a very undemocratic 
manner (Sarkar 2007). 


Coming from a self-proclaimed ‘life-long leftist’, this was a damning 
depiction of the expropriation supported by the Left Front. The opposition 
to CPM policies partly stems from a growing conviction that they oppose 
neo-liberalism at the Centre, while themselves engaging in neo-liberal 
initiatives as the ruling coalition in West Bengal. As a key move to compete 
with China, the Indian SEZ Act, voted in 2005, is a groundbreaking ex- 
ample of neo-liberal reform. The CPM’s task of balancing of parliamentary 

* The December rice crop. 

ê The land reform and tenancy rights implemented bythe CPM in 1979 to give tenants 


recorded rights over land that they cultivated, putting the onus of disproving claims on 
the landowner rather than the tenant. 
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support to the central government with its oppositional posture has be- 
come difficult work at a time when the CPM (like others) is convinced 
that the tragedy of capital is that it is necessary. 

Jana Sanskriti’s analysis of land acquisition presents another dimen- 
sion of the critique of development in West Bengal. As I narrate it, this 
section is about how Jana Sanskriti perceives development in West Bengal 
in general, rather than about Singur or Nandigram per se. After all, I have 
not conducted research on Singur or Nandigram. My analysis is based 
primarily on secondary sources, along with notes from one phone inter- 
view conducted with Mahesh Pal.” Mahesh is not a ‘local’ from Singur 
or Nandigram. He belongs to a middle-caste, lower middle-class Hindu 
farming family in South 24 Parganas district. He joined Jana Sanskriti in 
the early 1990s, and has since been an activist and actor. As part of the 
Central Coordinating Committee, he has helped construct Jana Sanskriti’s 
art and politics. For me, the credibility of his analysis for this paper comes 
from his understanding of a general set of challenges confronting rural 
Bengalis in the face of CPM policy, the poverty of party politics and ex- 
tensive livelihood dislocation and land acquisition. 

Along with others in JS, Mahesh believes that even though JS does 
not have long-standing experience in Singur ör Nandigram, it is their 
responsibility to stand in solidarity with people experiencing a particularly 
intense and visible dispossession of livelihood and meanings. To them, 
Singur seems similar to dispossessions in their own experience in South 
24 Parganas. For JS, displacement ought not to be the foundation for in- 
dustnialisation. As Ganguly puts it, ‘development taking place by way of 
eviction is not development, it is displacement’ (Mehta 2007). I tried to 
recall counter-arguments (P.K. Basu 2007: 303) to suggest to Mahesh 
that since peasants owned their land and the CPM has a generous compen- 
sation package, “At least they are getting compensation above the market 
value ...’: 


What will I do with the money? I can eat that away in no time. What 
will I do with that? What is my address? Where will I go? The real 
issue (asholey) is that they are not being clear and transparent 
(shorashori bolchena) with people whose lives and futures they are 
deciding.* 

7 Name changed. 

* Phone interview with Mahesh Pal, 4 Febrvary 2007 
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A generous compensation package, as Mahesh sees it, amounts to 
replacing something regenerative (livelihood and land) with something 
perishable (money). The basic injustice was the lack of transparency on 
the part of officials who assume that they know what is best for the fu- 
ture of rural Bengalis. Mahesh questions the assumed consensus that this 
form of industrialisation and development by agricultural expropriation 
in order to make room for private capital is the inevitable next step. He 
said: 


Is this the only mode] of industrialisation available? There are so many 
cottage industries that could be encouraged in West Bengal, so many 
that are failing, weaving in Nadia for instance. Why not go into debt 
to rejuvenate these? Why give such donations (daan) to big business? 
They are the ones that have ‘fat money’ (mota taka) to really rebuild. 
There are so many factories that are lying closed, why not get these 
rich capitalists (poonjipati) to invest there—build roads, make the 
region new again? Why choose the spots that are relatively developed? 


Mahesh is patently not arguing against an expanded reproduction of 
capital and development per se. He is arguing against a poverty of imagin- 
ation displayed by the CPM, where they go along with the terms of private, 
big businesses rather than offer a strategy of development of their own. 
The CPM has consistently claimed that this capital insertion will happen 
with them in control. Yet, in Singur ‘the estimated subsidy to the Tatas is 
over Rs 8,500 million for an investment of Rs 10, 000 million’ (Bhaduri 
2007: 1598). Along with other voices on ‘alternatives in industrialisation’ 
(Bhadun 2007; PK. Basu 2007), Mahesh suggests that if the CPM is 
indeed in control of capital insertion, they should be able to direct capital 
investment to resuscitate the dying crafts and skills that people already 
have, and rejuvenate demand for these local products. In making such 
an argument, Mahesh belies the dichotomies of rural and urban, and the 
implied path dependency that the CPM constructs, arguing instead for 
‘rurel industrialisation’ (Hart 1998: 333). 

Gillian Hart (1998) argues that there are varied agrarian contexts for 
_ industrialisation, which must be understood as generating multiple tra- 
- jectories of industrialisation. China is just one example of how industries 
collectively owned and managed by village and town governments and 
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subject to market discipline have generated massive capital accumulation 
(Hart 1998: 336). In Jana Sanskriti’s view, localised rural small industry, 
if it can be set apart from local party politics, would allow people to 
maintain their livelihoods, land, homes and skills. There are dangers of 
flexible capital here, too, but this does not entail an outright dispossession 
of lands and skills. A ‘people’s car’ made in the Tata factory, no matter 
how affordable, does entail displacing what people think is of value in 
their lives. 

Each moment of Jana Sanskriti’s political action is testimony to’strug- 
gles in contemporary constructions of development, and battles against 
alienation. Amra Jeikhane Dariye captures the fatigue of the 1980s in 
the face of industrial stagnation and partisan trade unionism. The anti- 
liquor agitation and the protest against land acquisition ally Jana Sanskriti’s 
critique with a broader spectrum of resistance against neo-liberal devel- 
opment in India. 

IV 
CPM responses 


The CPM has responded to protestors through a few principal means. 
Replying to Sumit Sarkar, chief minister Bhattacharya justifies the 
government’s initiatives as a response to aspirations for development. 
“Thousands of young people are seeking jobs. They will shape the future 
of our country. We cannot fail them. We must try our best to live up to 
the people’s expectations’ (Bhattacharya 2007). Along with this outright 
prioritising of middle-class aspirations, he adds that structurally this is 
the best path for all citizens. Structurally, then, the protestors represent a 
partisan class that stands to lose from changes. Protestors also misunder- 
stand the historical conjuncture of development issues because they can- 
not see how capital insertion alone resolves Bengal’s agrarian impasse. 
Thus, the first genre of CPM defence is that West Bengal has nowhere 
else to go but forward. In chief minister Bhattacharya’s (2007) words: 


It is time to assess the present situation of the state realistically and 
objectively. The fragmentation of land has become inevitable with 
the division of property among the children after the death of father 
[sic] in a rural family. The prices of agricultural inputs are now increas- 
ing. The rise in the agricultural production has led to a situation in 
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which the peasants do not get the remunerative prices. At present, 
68 per cent of the people are engaged in agricultural work. The number 
of landless people has started increasing. In the current turn of the 
situation there is no reason to doubt whether our success in the agricul- 
tural sector can be maintained if we follow the same agenda. Faced 
with this situation it is imperative for us to accelerate the pace of in- 
dustrial development in the state while sustaining our success on the 
agricultural front. 


In this construction, prices of agricultural inputs and commodities 
are ‘autonomous’ factors compelling development policies into the direc- 
tion taken by the CPM. Agricultural growth has reached a point of ever- 
diminishing returns for farmers. ° 

The CPM celebrates the fact that unlike the agrarian crisis afflicting 
other parts of India, Bengali farmers and sharecroppers receive compen- 
sation for land they own rather than having to commit suicide like farmers 
in Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh.'° Now Bengal’s farmers are being 
promised future work in the new industrial sectors. 

A second genre of CPM response entails distinguishing between CPM 
policy and neo-liberal development. In a statement issued on 18 January 
2007, they have made it clear that they demand changes in the current 
SEZ Act to differentiate their initiatives from the general neo-liberal 
development process at the Centre. They have done this by arguing that 
it is: 


essential to (1) include a land use clause to put a ceiling on the land, 
to define the nature of land which may be used and to ensure that at 
least 50 per cent of the land must be used for manufacturing, processing 


’ Sudipta Bhattacharyya argues that although Operation Barga redistributed resources 
to middle and poor peasants, rural hierarchy and differentiation still play a dommant role 
m determining access to inputs, rural credit and returns to agricultural production and 
investment (Bhattacharyya 2001. 120). 

1° P. Sanath (2006) has captured the incessant suicides among cotton farmers in 
Vidarbha (north-east region in the state of Maharashtra) and ın large parts of Andhra 
Pradeah in southem India (Sainath 2004a). In Andhra Pradesh, the wives of the farmers 
quickly follow in their husbands’ footsteps (Sainath 2004b). In Vidarbha alone there have 
been 1,864 suicides by farmers since 2001 (Sainath 2006). 
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and 25 per cent for infrastructural purposes; (2) to ensure a full rehabili- 
tation policy for those affected; (3) removal of tax and other conces- 
sions now being offered for the creation of SEZs; and (4) guarantee 
of labour laws within SEZs. 

At the same time, the CPI (M) has also called for a complete rework- 
ing of the Land Acquisition Act 1894 to strengthen the rights of land 
losers, tenants and agricultural workers and all those whose livelihood 
depends on the land (Politbureau of the Communist Party of India 
[Marxist] 2007). 


Unlike SEZs across the country, CPM highlights the productive in- 
dustrial activity that would generate employment rather than turning SEZs 
into real-estate speculation zones. However, Pranab Kanti Basu has 
questioned whether CPM will be able to control employment generation 
investments from turning into real-estate speculation zones in the long 
run, given the massive investments already being made in Indian real- 
estate development companies by foreign investors (P.K. Basu 2007: 
1287). The CPM statement on changes to the SEZ Act are interesting be- 
cause they seem aimed at differentiating CPM from ‘naked neo-liberalism’, 
while the people seem convinced that ‘expanded reproduction’ by private 
capital today is really dispossession today and capital flight tomorrow. 
Otherwise, the CPM would have led capitalists to the defunct factory 
sites rather than to vast tracts of agricultural land. 

In a Jana Sanskriti play, they show a government that had ‘previously 
shown us the path’ (jara aage poth dekhiyechilo) making a ‘naked’ trans- 
ition by donating land to big capitalists like Tata. The chief minister be- 
comes an object of ridicule as he offers Tata any amount of land, electricity 
and water. While the relation these representations bear to reality is clearly 
debatable given the CPM’s policy and rhetoric on the matter, the percep- 
tion highlights the betrayal of people’s aspirations, and the areas of CPM 
policies on which citizens seek clarity. Citizens question whether CPM 
is really directing capital in Bengal, or whether capital is determining 
the terms of its own entry. 

A third genre of CPM response comes in the form of derisory com- 
mentary and caricaturing of its opposition as ‘fundamentalists’, ‘modern- 
day Narodniks’, Luddites, Naxalites, ‘free spirits’, and ‘outsiders’ who 
are fundamentally ‘anti-development’. Mahesh Pal especially condemned 
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the ‘outsider’ label. ‘First you say duniyar majdoor ek hok (‘workers of 
the world unite’). When people collect to stand by workers from another 
region then you call them outsiders. Why are they outsiders now?’ Going 
beyond the regional experience may have helped JS activists build alli- 
ances. It has also made them susceptible to CPM critique as outsiders 
who fail to understand the difference between neo-liberal development 
and Bengal’s initiatives. 

In a massive rally in Singur in December 2006, CPM leaders reminded 
people that the leaders crying ‘crocodile tears’ for the expropriated had 
also resisted land reform in the 1970s. The leaders resisting development 
today blamed the death of development on the Left Front. In other words, 
the opposition was against the CPM itself, not its policies or vision. As 
I have tried to argue, there are some with visions of small-scale rural in- 
dustrial development, and others who argue that priorities already in 
place such as the current poorly Geen employment guarantee 
scheme, deserve capital investment and immediate attention (Bhaduri 
2007: 1600). Caricaturing and homogenising its opposition allows the 
CPM to reinforce its policies, but the derision alienates protestors with 
grounded challenges against CPM development visions. 

For Harvey, the state plays the role of an agent in ushering disposses- 
sion for neo-liberal reform. For him, the state betrays the social contract 
and separates itself from society, while aligning itself with market inter- 
ests. In the case of West Bengal—and, as Harvey (2005) has argued for 
China as well—the motivations of the government are grounded in the 
politics and processes of daily life. While the CPM is thoroughly situated 
in the politics and poetics of daily rural Bengali life and history (Ruud 
2003), with a concrete understanding of the agrarian impasse, this only 
helps capital accumulation. Although the CPM is at great pains to assert 
its distance from top-down models of neo-liberal development elsewhere, 
it seems to forget that flexible specialisation everywhere relies on exploit- 
ing local inequalities and hierarchies. For citizens across the class spec- 
trum, the use of force, expropriation of land, dismissal of protests and 
lack of space to question definitions of value, development and the future 
are disturbing signs that citizens’ analysis of daily life and fears of macro- 
processes do not count. With these state-society struggles in mind, I return 


_ to questions raised at the beginning of this article with regard to the pos- 


sibilities and limits of Harvey’s juxtaposition of ‘expanded reproduction’ 
and ‘accumulation by dispossession’. 
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V 
Dispossession of meaning 


First, should this acquisition of land be characterised as expanded 
reproduction, or as accumulation by dispossession? Keeping in mind 
McMichael’s caution that this is a false dichotomy, protestors constructing 
alternatives suspect that inserting private capital in this way (low-risk 
incentives and high subsidies) can only lead to capital flight at moments 
opportune for capital. The CPM is betting on its capacity to invite invest- 
ment while promising rehabilitation and employment. Ideas for the coun- 
tryside waver between food processing industries, horticulture export 
and agribusiness development and its opposite—dismissal of corporate 
agriculture to promote collectivised agriculture. 

In 2002, the chief minister sought grants from the central government 
to improve agricultural, horticultural and floricultural exports. With par- 
ticular emphasis on pineapples, litchis, mangoes, potatoes and vegetables, 
the idea was to promote ‘focus crops’ while maintaining food security 
through aggressive rice production. Entrepreneurs as wide-ranging as 

‘ITC, Pepsi, Nestle, Marico, Subhiksha, Dabur, Hindustan Lever, Parle 
and Venkateswara Hatcheries’ were identified by the government as 

potential investors for Agri Export Zones (AEZs) (Hindu Business Line 
2002). It remains to be seen how ‘focus crops’, and further insertion into 
global circuits of food production, will impact the ‘food sovereignty’ of 
rural Bengalis beyond caloric needs and food security (Desmarais 2002, 
McMichael forthcoming). 

The CPM has internal debates on agricultural productivity and food 
security. Macro-economist and CPM ideologue Prabhat Patnaik highlights 
deceptions in neo-liberal argumeats, which claim to resolve the agrarian 
crisis by shifting populations displaced by corporate agriculture into 
manufacturing without, however, having a plan to generate the corres- 
ponding employment in manufacturing. Patnaik argues that the better 
plan is: 


co-operative and collective forms in which peasants will have to organ- 
ise themselves, to take advantage of economies of scale, to acquire 


greater bargaining strength, and to ensure that technological change, 
even when it reduces labour demand, does not cause destitution, since 
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the very owners whose profits increase as a result of such changes are 
the peasants themselves (Patnaik-2007). 


Here, collectivisation in agriculture is the appropriate land reform 
in the countryside. Yet, a different form of ‘land reform’ for industrial 
development seems to be the current trend in Bengal. How do these two 
priorities—seeking investment in agri-export zones and cooperative and 
collective plans for encouraging petty production in rural areas—interact 
in plan and practice? Moreover, Prakash Karat—Secretary General of 
the Politbureau of the CPM—has stated baldly that ‘West Bengal will 
have the basic features of a liberalised capitalist economy. Those who 
believe that it can be otherwise are only deluding themselves’ (Karat 2007). 
There is some reason, then, for people’s confusion over CPM policy. 

Yet, critics are derided for being theoretically undeveloped. Prakash 
Karat expressed dismay and outrage at Medha Patkar’s comparison of 
Singur with George Bush’s Iraq. He was certain that it comes from a 
‘poverty of understanding of US imperialism that prevails among NGOs 
and the “single-issue” crowd’ (ibid.). It is certainly possible that alliances 
across the country have produced conflated understandings of historically 
dissimilar processes among participants in various people’s movements. 
It is also possible that this ‘single-issue crowd’ is in fact highlighting the 
historical connections between over-accumulated capital that reinvests 
variously in land speculation in India, oil in Africa, in former Soviet Russia 
and invades Iraq only to rebuild from chaos. The current investments in 
West Bengal in particular, and in India more generally, are among these 
trends of accumulation by dispossession elsewhere in the world system. 
People’s fears might well be based on the knowledge of the tie between 
imperialism and capitalist development, or in the understanding of the 
logic of capital as it plays out in time and space. In the aftermath of stalled 
projects and police shootings in Nandigram in response to the ‘law and 
order’ situation created by protestors, the CPM seems to be reassessing 
its options, while insisting that its repressive actions were necessary. 
Despite internal dissension and reassessments, thus far the CPM has not 
shared the rationale of its conviction that Bengal’s ‘liberalised capitalist 
economy’ is not situated in the logic of capital, and will not follow the 
logic of capital as it has elsewhere. 

Protestors are acutely aware and fearful of the short-term challenges 
and long-term implications of capital insertion today. Mahesh, reflecting 
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on the short run, says, ‘Buddhadeb asks, “Should the son of a farmer al- 
ways remain a farmer?” Well, no but that is what I know how todo. — 
Would Buddhadeb start farming tomorrow? No. There are such things as 
bodies and skills’. As Dayabati Roy has recently argued, the idea that 
villagers are eager to find a future beyond their fields is more rhetoric 
than reality (Roy 2007). 

In the long-run, is it not entirely likely that the protective labour pol- 
icies in Bengal’s SEZs will hasten the flight of capital (accumulation by 
dispossession) sooner rather than later to places that offer cheaper labour 
and lax labour regulations? As Mahesh Pal put it, “Yes there will be jobs 
from the Tata factory. How do we know the factory will not leave after a 
year?’ On what basis is this understanding of the typical biography of 
capital being dispossessed of meaning and significance? 

The second question I raised about Harvey’s ‘which is worse’ 
scenario—capital insertion for expanded reproduction or accumulation 
by dispossession—is to suggest the complexities of the Bengal case. Are 
there ‘long-term hopes, aspirations, and possibilities’ among people living 
in a socialist democracy, realised materially through land reform and 
politically through decentralised democratic governance, which face 
disruption in the face of capital insertion for expanded reproduction? If 
Lieten (1990) is correct in identifying repeasantisation in West Bengal, 
unlike depeasantisation in the rest of the world, recent displacements 
possibly come as greater shocks to the commonsensical understandings 
of futures and aspirations. Harvey focuses on betraying the material as- 
pirations that were built by capital insertion and let down by capital 
flight (Harvey 2003: 164). I am arguing for a corollary term to describe 
the dispossession of meanings, vision and aspirations in a place where 
the shift from land reform to liberalised capitalism is equally sudden. 

According to Harvey, primitive accumulation for the expanded re- 
production of capital ‘entails appropriation and co-optation of pre-existing 
cultural and social achievements as well as confrontation and superses- 
sion’ (ibid.: 146). If land reform and political decentralisation are among 
Bengal’s relevant cultural and social achievements, what will coopting 
them for expanded reproduction of capital look like? Harvey’s ‘which is 
worse’ question is an extraordinarily difficult one, and one that deserves 
public debate in the Bengal context where people have been persuaded ~- 
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that the government is there to back them up. Today, it seems that CPM 
may be interested in development for the poor, but on terms negotiated 
with capital rather than citizens. The tensions of neo-liberal development 
for the CPM are manifest in the fact that although they claim to be in 
control of the coming of capital, they cannot in fact call the shots. As 
such, the CPM becomes capital’s prime agent, despite the effort to create 
distance from neo-liberal development in rhetoric. Yet, the CPM is not 
simply the agent of dispossession. It is also the radical and historic agent 
of land reform. Dispossessing the meaning of CPM’s long mule, the ‘pre- 
existing cultural and social achievements’, and the ‘long-term hopes, as- 
pirations, and possibilities’ it has built over time is equally problematic. 
Looking at the tensions of neo-liberal development for the opposition, 
surely protestors are not a homogenous block of anti-development 
Luddites. Duplicitous opposition parties like the Trinamul Congress are 
clearly securing political mileage by mobilising conservative forces 
interested in protecting privilege. Still, the dramatic opposition has mul- 
tiple faces. Reducing it to a party political face entails the risk of discon- 
necting history, and exacerbating the profound alienation and insecurity 
in daily rural Bengali lives. 

The final question raised by the struggles against recent CPM policy 
is the question of whether the people’s movements are too embedded in 
the ‘politics of daily life’ (Harvey 2003: 168), and unable to ‘understand 
the macro-politics of what accumulation by dispossession was and is all 
about’ (ibid.: 169). My choice of the three moments of Jana Sanskriti’s 
involvement in critiquing CPM policy was partly guided by an interest 
in reflecting the history of West Bengal’s political and economic climate. 
It was also partly guided by what I believe is a reflection of a growing 
ability in people’s movements to strike translocal alliances, understand 
spatio-temporal particularities, similarities and differences, speak beyond 
single issues and understand each other’s problems collectively rather 
than as a zero-sum game for power. This in itself is a mark of defence 
against the logic of capital, which dispossesses one population by tem- 
porarily enriching another. To what extent will alliances such as those 
that Jana Sanskriti has sought actually accomplish an understanding 
of the macro-politics of accumulation by dispossession while highlighting 
the dispossession of meanings? This is another matter to be explored in 
later writings. 
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VI 
_ Conclusion: Tensions of neo-liberal development 


In this article, I have interwoven three modes of reflection—of Jana 
Sanskriti’s political actions, of CPM discourse and Harvey’s expanded 
reproduction and accumulation by dispossession—to examine the ten- 
sions of neo-liberal development as experienced in contemporary West 
Bengal. I have argued that the tensions at the historical level belie the 
dichotomies that Harvey constructs at the conceptual level. As I hope 
I have shown, people struggle over the very purpose, value and future of 
capital insertion. In so doing, they question the purpose of expanding re- 
production in Marx’s sense (simply ‘development’ for McMichael) when 
it divides communities and families, undermines skills and livelihoods, 
only to usher in future dispossession by capital flight. 

It is possible to trace the history of state and development in West 
Bengal by studying the political actions of groups like Jana Sanskriti on 
and offstage. Seeing people’s creative actions on and offstage as ever- 
present voices in ‘ordinary’ daily spaces that often remain institutionally 
undervalued, I have shown implicitly that these struggles to access and 
control the means of representation are a battle for citizenship. I have 
argued more explicitly that some citizens question the grammar of redis- 
tributive growth, which suggests that equality, welfare and satisfactory 
opportunities for citizens today can only be achieved through particular 
kinds of industrial development. What the CPM treats as hegemonic 
common sense is in fact being debated in all sorts of ways. Such debates 
are expressions of democracy, regardless of whether they are heard, valued 
and legitimised by the state. 

' Despite the profound presence of CPM in the daily lives of rural 
Bengalis, recent events are deeply disheartening signs that the CPM is 
not an audience to citizens’ visions of industrial development. It amounts 
to a failure in recognising the historical import of daily political action 
to argue that protests are inchoate or reactionary assertions of belonging 
and tradition. It also amounts to a failure to construct democracy when 
only one vision of industrialisation is considered worthy of discussion. 
Having demanded world-historical analysis from critics in the past, the 
CPM appears to be making the mistake of neglecting attention to world- 
historical processes which tie the insertion of the Tata and Salim groups 
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to wider logics of capital flow. Today, it would rather argue that West 
Bengal has the unique capacity to survive the logic of capital insertion, 
despite the overwhelming experiences of dispossession. In so doing, it 
has swung far on the pendulum from its own history and become a captive 
audience to neo-liberal development. 

Like the CPM, Jana Sanskriti is thoroughly embedded in the politics 
of daily life and at times ‘joins the system’ as it becomes perceived as 
the conservative face of people’s movements and civil society. Studying 
Jana Sanskriti and CPM struggles around capital investment, expropri- 
ation of agricultural land and the terms of industrial future show that 
‘state-based’, ‘autonomous’, or ‘insurgent’ political action are equally 
expressions of the tensions of neo-liberal development. Sometimes CPM 
and Jana Sanskriti construct collective modes of fighting alienation and 
sometimes, simultancously, they ‘join the system’. Such a view offers a 
greater scope for understanding the complex histories, collusions and 
negotiations through which imperialism accomplishes its rule, sometimes 
energising people’s struggles and sometimes darkening spaces of hope. 
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Ethnohistories behind local and global 
bazaars: Chronicle of a Chamar 
weaving community in 

the Banaras region 


Manuela Ciotti 





sari industry has lost ts momentum, weavers have increasingly abandoned therr occupation 
to join the ranks of unskilled caswal labourers. Surrounded by compelling socio-economic 
imperatives that their meagre wages can not meet, former weavers appear to belong to a 
‘lost world’ as they try to make sense of the laws of local and global bazaars. 





I 
Introduction 


There is a new unifying theme that marks recent literature and media 
reports on the working classes in India: the loss of jobs in the formal 
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sector of the economy as capital shifts from large-scale industries to 
home-based production. In situations where unemployment and in- 
security are generalised phenomena affecting the lives of the members 
of a wide and heterogeneous range of communities, the Dalit “labouring 
poor’ are often among the worst affected (see Breman 2004). 

This article investigates the experience of one such community of 
Chamar weavers. Since the early 1990s, this community witnessed a 
progressive decline and, finally, the disappearance of its craft. Weaving 
had provided them with a source of livelihood since pre-Independence. 
Through an analysis of the ethnohistories of Chamar weavers living on 
the outskirts of the city of Banaras, this article aims to contribute to the 
understanding of the industrial working classes in South Asia and, thereby, 
to redress the lamented absence of studies on this subject (see Parry 
1999a). At the same time, the analysis of these ethnohistories responds 
to the call to focus on ‘culture’: how Indian workers think and act differ- 
ently from others located elsewhere (ibid.: xiii). As Parry notes, one 
precursor of the cultural approach has been Dipesh Chakrabarty’s 1989 
study of jute mill workers in colonial Bengal. In this work, Chakrabarty 
argued that ‘a theoretical understanding of the working class needs to go 
beyond the “political-economic” and incorporate the “cultural” (1989: 
65).? According to Parry, there is a tension between explanations ‘based 
on a universalistic logic intrinsic to industrial capitalism itself and explan- 
ations of a more culturally specific kind’ (Parry 1999a: xv). To overcome 


l In thus respect, scholars have pomted out the absence of a ‘teleological sequence’ in 
the industnalisation process in India. Breman (1999: 428) has argued that this process 
diverges from the development trajectory of the process of industrialisation of western 
countries (see Carner 1992). Breman observes how ‘the unportance of agriculture has 
certamly decreased, but the labour expelled from ıt has not been absorbed by urban factor- 
ies. The path towards industrial capitalism has taken a different route. The expansion of 
the formal sector has lagged far behind that of the ınformal sector. In fact, we clearly seo 
a process of mformalisation. While the so-called ‘normal’ transition to industrialised society 
assumes the transfer of home-based work first to workshops and then to large-scale fac- 
tories, the trend has been the reverse m many industries in India’ (1999: 428) 

1 Recent cntiques of the Marxian notion of labour, oriented in favour of a non- 
instrumental interpretation and carried out in different settings, also point to stmilar 
‘cultural’ directions. For example, drawing from his ethnography of wine growers m France, 
Uhn has argued that ‘grasping the meaning of work is principally a consequence of evalu- 
ating its cultural and symbolic embodiment’ (2002: 692). 
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this tension, and to understand the relationship between the two orders 
of explanations, it is necessary to focus on the ‘situational context’ (Parry 
1999a: xxxiv). 

Drawing on in-depth ethnographic research, this article focuses on 
this ‘situational context’ to show how ‘being a Chamar’ affected the entry 
of labourers into the weaving industry and the establishment of particular 
relations of production with Muslim employers and the social conse- 
quences of these relations. Since the late 1930s, Chamar small cultivators 
and landless labourers from Manupur village had been hired as appren- 
tices on the handlooms of Muslim master weavers in Banaras and had 
become part of the ancient local weaving industry organised along Hindu 
and Muslim lines. After the initial period of apprenticeship in the Muslim 
mohallas (neighbourhoods), Chamar weavers went back to the village 
where they were employed in the production of silk saris in a putting-out 
system. While Chamar identity informed commodity production through 
internalised notions of untouchability in the very act of the weavers’ 
labour, their ritual status improved as a regult of this craft and labour re- 
lations ceased to be the primary locus of the village landed elite’s dom- 
inance over this ‘unclean’ caste. As an instance of successful economic 
interdependence, Muslim patronage proved more effective in catering 
to the needs of Chamars in changing demographic and economic circum- 
stances compared to its Hindu counterpart.* Over time, the status of most 
weavers, the weaving technology and product-type changed. Thanks to 
state loans, many labourers for Muslim employers became independent 
weavers, the jacquard loom was introduced and the production of more 
affordable saris made of kela (viscose) and nylon began. 

Since the 1990s, the promotion of economic liberalisation policies in 
India have swept aside the protective barriers that had sheltered the 
Banaras silk weaving industry. The opening up of the handloom sector 
to competition from machine-mannfactured textiles and the import of 
silk textiles from China led to the precipitate decline of the Banaras silk 


? See De Neve’s (2001) fine-grained analysis of the culture and pohtics of the thop- 
floor, of ‘relations in production’ alongside relations of production in the textile industry 
of Tamil Nadu. 

* Working relations between Muslims and Chamarı have some interesting parallels in 
other regions of UP (see Lynch 1969 and, more recently, Knorringa 1999). 
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and sari industry.* The Chamar weaving community began to experience 
a business slowdown which culminated in the almost total disappearance 
of their industry in the early 2000s. The laws of greater and global bazaars 
started to hit home when the saris that the Chamar weavers produced 
simply ceased to sell at a profit in local markets. In an effort to make sense 
of the crisis, weavers invoked a series of folk explanations made up of 
international conjunctures, trade regulations and changes in clothing 
fashion. Weavers, who lacked institutionalised educational qualifications 
and the skills to enter alternative occupations, fell back on coarse manual 
labour, rickshaw pulling or other insecure and ill-paid forms of employment. 
In the following section, I discuss the nexus between processes of 
‘Untouchable’ identity transformation and work in pre-Independence 
India. This initial discussion is crucial for understanding shifting Chamar 
caste identity and culture and the role of this community in changing 
inter-caste and inter-religious relations in the political economy of 
weaving in Banaras. In doing so, I also aim to highlight the distinctiveness 
of Chamar weavers within the Indian context and beyond. I then go on 
to describe the silk industry in Banaras and wider socio-economic trends 
that occurred in the region up to the 19308, when the Chamars began to 
be recruited into the city’s economy. Against the backdrop of relations 
of production involving Muslim master weavers, I then focus on the 
meanings that Chamar artisans attached to sari production, their changing 
caste status and related notions of dependence. The analysis of the Chamar 
weaving community proceeds with a discussion of trends in the industry 


5 On the mpact of Chinese imports, see Razdan (2004). To the best of my knowledge 
_ there are few systematic studies documenting the san and mlk industry crisis in this region. 
The phenomenon finds some mention in the global media (sec, for example, http:// 
newsvote. bbc.co.uk/go/pe/fr/-/1/m/workd/south_asia/4784056.stm), as well as in local press 
. reports on the hardships of the weaving community. See Zaidi (2007) on the severe hard- 
ships experienced by Dalit and Muslim weavers in Varanam and neighbouring districts. 
An article by Seth: (2007), drawing on a publication by the People’s Vigilance Committee 
on Human Rights, an advocacy group in Varanasi, analysed the reasons behind the crisis: 
‘A decade of liberalised texhle pohcy saw the government reduce the number of items 
reserved for exclusive production by handlooms to 11 from the 22 recommended under 
the Textile Policy of 1985 Also an increase in the prices of raw silk was accompanied by 
an increase in cheap Chinese remade silk imports. India also abolished quantitattve restric- 
tions on silk imports ın 2001 on the basis of its agreements with the World Trade Organ- 
isation’ hitp:/Awww.flonnet com/f12404/stories/20070309002208900.htm (Accessed on 
15 May 2007). 
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following the 1930s, the transformation of the status of Chamar workers 
and the signs of the incipient crisis in the early 1990s. In the conclusion, 
I bring together the ethnohistories of Chamar workers with their concep- 
tualisations of work, time regimes and tradition. Together with the analysis 
offered throughout this article, these conceptualisations testify to the 
little-known and rich local histories behind the often seemingly homo- 
geneous ‘outcomes’ of the workings of global capital and trade: loss of 
jobs and consequent deprivation.® 


i 
Chamars, modernity and artisan work 


In this section, I trace the creation, transformation and gradual disap- 
pearance of the Chamar weaving community within a ‘proto-industrialist’ 
mercantile setting—where the commodities produced travelled abroad 
well before the advent of global markets as we know them. I shall show 
that the weaving era represented a historical niche of relative prosperity 
for Chamars, where growing ties with the urban Muslim community en- 
abled them to escape the domination of the local landed elites.” Weaving 
made possible significant socio-economic changes—for example, invest- 
ing in children’s education—and the positive transformation of Chamar 
self-representation, which had previously been marked by notions of 
slavery and dependence, reinforced by a low ritual status. When they could 
work within a proto-industrialist setting, Chamar weavers appropriated 
a number of attributes of modernity in order to escape an exploitative 
agrarian past and their manifold dependence on upper-caste landlords. 
Through weaving, the Chamars were able to celebrate ‘independence’ 
and depersonalised working relations. The performance of work acquired 
a ‘secular’ nature and remained separate from ritual, unlike in Muslim 
weaving communities. At the same time, Chamars evoked notions of 


í This heterogeneity is all the more evident in the case of textiles and weaving in 
India, where getting linked to the global economy has not always or everywhere resulted 
in loss of jobs and deprivation. It is interesting to compare the experience of the Banaras 
silk and sari industry (and the experience of the Chamars and other weavers within it) 
with the successful experiments of companies such as Pabindia and Anokhi (see Modak 
2006 and Kumar 2006) 

” A comperable short-lived period of prosperity was expenenced by the Panehs of 
south India in the late 18th century (Washbrook 1996). 
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work as art, and cherished pre-industrial time regimes and modes of pro- 
duction. This complex configuration of modernity was later overcome 
by yet another of its avatars, that of liberalisation and the expansion of 
global trade, leading to the disappearance of this artisan community. 
This analysis of the Chamar weaving commumity touches on the issue 
of modernity associated with colonial rule. In the course of this article, I 
will discuss how, through weaving, a positive Chamar self-representation 
was crafted in ways that contrasted with the trends of identity consolida- 
tion for ‘Untouchable’ communities started during the colonial period 
and linked to employment opportunities generated by British rule. As a 
result, the analysis of the rise and fall of weaving amongst Chamars 
offers an additional trajectory to the historical accounts available for 
‘Untouchable’ communities in the wider arena in which the relationship 
of labour and identity in the colonial period is analysed. With reference 
to the geographical region where I carried out ethnographic fieldwork, 
Gooptu (1996) has pointed out that, in the 19th century, the colonial 
transformation of the economy created employment opportunities for the 
low castes, leading to the migration of ‘Untouchables’ from rural areas 
to the cities of Allahabad, Banaras, Kanpur and Lucknow. With the 
consolidation of British rule, these cities saw an expansion in the demand 
for menial services in municipalities, cantonments and civil lines. 
Although caste domination in employment relations diminished, Gooptu 
points to the compartmentalisation of ‘Untouchable’ occupations and 
the spatial segregation within the cities that followed this division of 
labour (ibid.: 280-81). Susan Bayly (1999) has argued that with the entry 
of the low castes into emerging sectors of the economy, a new construction 
of untouchability took shape. At the height of colonialism in the period 
before World War I, the ‘pollution barrier —the boundary between the 
superior castes and those considered unclean and inauspicious—gradually 
acquired a rigid character (ibid.: 24). This process, Susan Bayly argues, 
did not originate from domestic traditions concerning pollution and un- 
touchability, but rather from the employment of members of unclean 
castes in the modern arena, where workers were placed in a significantly 
different position from the one they had mhabited back in their villages 
(ibid.: 225—26). In these new environments, she points out, workers were 
to encounter more powerful and essentialised caste conventions than 
they had in their village of origin. As a result, untouchability in its contem- 
porary understanding was constructed ‘against a background of new 
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economic opportunities including recruitment to the mills, docks and 
Public Works Departments, and to the labour corps which supported both 
the British and sepoy regiments’ (Bayly 1999: 225). 

The analyses by Gooptu and Susan Bayly—referring to historical 
events in the 19th and early 20th centuries respectively—point to a 
consolidation or hardening of ‘Untouchable’ identity as a result of 
‘colonial modernity’, as Susan Bayly terms it, simultaneous with its 
objectification through the accounts of colonial administrators (Charsley 
1996; Cohn 1987; Dirks 2001). The accounts of economic, ritual and 
political practices, as well as contemporary forms of exclusion and 
discrimination, that I documented in Manupur village, especially amongst 
community elders, all pointed to the Chamars’ ‘Untouchable’ status as 
an already consolidated one. However, they also suggested an alternative 
trajectory to the above processes of ‘Untouchable’ identity formation. 
From the 1930s, working relations with the Muslim community of 
Banaras and the traditional craft of weaving were not only responsible 
for the partial transformation of the agrarian economy of the village (as 
Chamar workers found urban employment), but also contributed to the 
softening of the Chamars’ self-representation as ‘Untouchable’, a status 
linked to the continued discrimination against them in the village. With 
special reference to weaving, Chandavarkar (1994: 226) points out that 
during the first decades of the 20th century, Maratha weavers refused to 
work with ‘Untouchables’ in the Bombay mills, the reason being that 
replacing a weft bobbin implied sucking a yarn on to the shuttle, thereby 
violating the norms of caste purity and pollution. In contrast, untouch- 
ability conventions were more relaxed in the karkhanas (workshops) of 
the Muslim master weavers because of this community’s different notions 
of purity and pollution from those of caste Hindus. For Chamar weavers, 
‘traditional’ industry worked in the opposite direction from that of 
‘colonial modernity’; that is, it contributed to the de-essentialisation of 
Chamar identity and the creation of a positive self-representation divested 
of the attributes of untouchability. 

Their new occupational trajectory changed the way in which Chamars 
experienced their social location as Hindus vis-à-vis other Hindus as 
well as Muslims. An understanding of the Chamar weaving community 
and its relations with Muslim employers must not only be situated within 
wider industrialisation and social transformation trends in northern India, 
but also along the lines of both Hindu-Muslim relations and the existing 
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cleavages within Hindu caste society. During fieldwork, most Manupur 
Chamars defined themselves as Hindus. However, the meanings of what 
constitutes a Hindu person and community amongst the Chamars have 
shifted considerably since they started to work as weavers from the 1930s 
onwards. One can only speculate about the meanings of Chamar ‘Hindu- 
ness’ in the past and relate these meanings to contemporary religious 
identity. Although the Chamars describe themselves as Hindus, their re- 
ligious affiliation has undergone critical scrutiny among a few members 
of the community as a result of the political mobilisation of Dalits that 
began in the early 1990s. At that time, the Chamars ended their long- 
standing allegiance to the Congress party and moved into the folds of 
the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP), and appropriated supra-Jocal critiques 
of Hinduism and Manuvadi (upper-caste) communities. Equally 
important, the city of Banaras has shaped Chamar ‘Hindu-ness’ both as 
a stronghold of Hinduism and as an major site for Bhakti worship, espe- 
cially that of saint Kabir and, more significant, Ravidas, whose revival 
has been visible in Manupur village in more recent times. In this respect, 
labour relations between Chamars and Muslims provide insights into the 
relationship between the economy and religious identity of the Scheduled 
Castes, about which not very much is known (Harriss- White 2003: 167). 


il 
The Banaras silk industry 


In order to contextualise the recruitment of Chamars into the weaving 
industry, this section sketches the economic changes taking place in the 
Banaras region, the nature and features of the city silk industry, and the 
ways in which communal relations are intertwined with this industry. 


t Searle-Chatterjee points out that the presence of thé Bhakti movement, reformist 


‘the distinctive character in Benares of the twentieth century confrontation between 
“traditional” and “modem” forces’ (ibid.. 13). To support this point, she shows how the 
19508 Congress movement for temple entry in favour of ‘Untouchable’ commmnities was 
mot met by violence m the city, since it was ‘““omposed from above” by the government’ 
rather than a result of the action of the low castes Gbid.: 13-4). 
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The manufacture and trade of silk fabrics have constituted a significant 
part of the economy of Banaras since pre-Mughal times. Once Muslims 
settled in the city, they became the weaver class and silk fabrics acquired 
motifs and designs of Islamic provenance (Showeb 1994). As a result of 
the mercantile nature of the city’s economy and the trade generated by 
its status as an important centre of Hindu pilgrimage, the silk business 
flourished (see B.P. Pandey 1981). 

In Banaras, weaving has historically been the occupation of low-status 
sections of the Sunni Muslim community, traditionally called Julahas.’ 
While low-ranking Sunni Muslims have constituted the main workforce, 
the wholesale business in silk fabrics has historically belonged to the 
_ city’s Hindu communities of traders, landlords and moneylenders, such 
as Gujaratis, Agrawalas, Punjabi Khattris, Marwaris and Sindhis (Kumar 
1988: 80), who have migrated to the city over the centuries. Over time, the 
main division of labour between Hindu and Muslim communities changed 
in terms of who controlled the domains of production and trade. In her 
well-known account of the artisans of Banaras, Nita Kumar has high- 
lighted their communal solidarity, arguing that irrespective of the socio- 
economic backgrounds of the different communities in Banaras, ‘the 
nature of Hindu-Muslim relations in the city is exceptional’ (1989: 168). 

The division of labour along religious communities within the weaving 
industry and the changes that this division underwent in the 20th century 
is intertwined with the history of communal relations in the region as 
well as its economic vicissitudes and forms the backdrop to the entrance 
of Chamar labourers in the weaving industry. Although Kumar, following 
Christopher Bayly, has argued that communal relations in Banaras can be 
seen in terms of the ‘existence of a culturally homogeneous, “Hinduized” 
style of leadership in the city, with a tradition of political, antigovernment 
agitation rather than communal strife’ (1988: 225), the history of com- 
munal relations in Banaras over the past two centuries has also been 
marked by episodes of Hindu-Muslim violence. A grave episode occurred 
in 1809 (see Freitag 1989b: 36ff.; Pandey 1990: 25ff.; Parry 1994: 35), 


° Of this occupational group, Sherring argued that, ‘Muslim Juiahas are accepted as 
very likely converts of Hindus of the same caste’ (Shecnng in Kumar 1988: 49). Similarty, 
Briggs noted that ‘a notable example of a caste formed from the Chamars is the Mohammedan 
weaver, the Julaha’ (1920. 32-3). 
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prior to which there had been no notable instances of communal conflict 


for a century (Pandey 1990: 26).'° — 
Pandey argues that 


In major centres of cloth production such as Lucknow and Banaras 
[...], the weavers and spinners faced violent fluctuations in the con- 
ditions of their trade in the immediate pre-colonial, as well as the 
early colonial, period. A sharp increase in the demand for their goods 
and skills in the later eighteenth and early nineteenth century was fol- 
lowed by a progressive erosion of their markets. One result in the 
long term was a forced shift from the manufacture of fine cloths to 

_ that of coarser and cheaper varieties; the silk industry of Banaras stands 
out as a notable exception in this respect, but even here new markets 
arose some time after the collapse of the old and the weavers were 
not able to easily protect themselves from fluctuations in demand 
(ibid.: 72). 


The 19th century and the following period testify to these fluctuations 
in the Banaras silk industry. In the mid-1880s, the Banaras weaving 
industry registered a period of crisis. By the 1920s, however, it witnessed 
a turnaround, part of the overall industrial growth in the UP towns of 
Allahabad, Banaras, Lucknow and Kanpur, as a result of the ‘processes 
of mercantile accumulation and changing investment pattern and business 
priorities of urban sarrafs—moneylenders or bankers, who also financed 
trade’ (Gooptu 2001: 34). A multitude of small-scale units manufactur- ^ 
ing a range of goods arose in these towns, and led to what Gooptu terms 
‘bazaar industrialisation’ (ibid.: 35), in which sarrafs’ investment was 
founded on the existence of intermediaries employing artisans on a 
putting-out basis (ibid.: 37). 

Since the 1930s, the sari became the main artefact within the silk 
weaving industry over all other traditional fabrics in Banaras (Kumar 
1988: 2). The early 1930s also coincided with the period of agrarian de- 
pression and the subsequent years were marked by strong industrial 


10 The identity of the weaving communities was affected by the conflict. As a result of 
the Mushm-Hindu nots in northern India, which began in the early 1800s in which the 
Jolaha weavers took pert, a process of colomal] stereotyping of the Julaha commnmity took „~ 
place over the 19th century (Pandey 1990). The Julaha’s character was described as bigoted, ` 
fanatical, clannish and turbulent (ibid '. 102). 
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growth that continued the spurt begun in the 1920s, most likely as a re- 
sult of the concentration of capital in urban trade rather than in agriculture 
(Gooptu 2001: 37). These processes led to the revival of artisan industries 
in the mid-1930s. Banaras handloom silk weavers who 


had faced falling demand and competition from low-priced Japanese 
and Chinese artificial silk during the depression, gradually switched 
to cheaper imported silk yarn and thus were able to produce fabrics at 
lower prices. Moreover, demend for specialised Benares [sic] silk, 
used for social and religious ceremonies, also began to pick up and 
the silk industry revived quickly (ibid.: 38). 


During the same period, communal relations registered a new wave 
of violence. After more than a century since the 1809 episode of commu- 
nal violence, nots took place in 1931 (see Freitag 1989a: 223ff) and in 
1939 (Kumar 1988: 51). Rioting affected business relations. For example, 
Kumar reports that following the Hindu-Muslim riot in 1939, the head 
of a Hindu company ceased business relations with Muslim weavers and 
employed only Hindus (ibid.: $1). 

These violent outcomes need to be contextualised in terms of the trans- 
formation of communal identities. While in 19th-century Banaras a pro- 
cess of polarisation of Muslim and Hindu identities was taking place 
amongst weaving communities, by the beginning of the 20th century the 
city witnessed rising Hindu revivalism and reform (Gould 2002: 630). 
More important, the same period witnessed a transformation in the nature 
of Hinduism, which became increasingly marked by features of martial 
militancy (Gooptu 2001: 191). In the first decades of the 20th century, in 
fact, militant Hinduism was embraced by the Shudra castes, who com- 
peted for jobs with Muslims and ‘Untouchables’ and who were in search 
of avenues through which to improve their status. They achieved this goal 
by becoming the ‘warrior guardians of Hinduism’ (ibid.: 192ff.). Gooptu 
also argues that: 


this assertion is clearly in striking contrast to urban ‘Untouchable’ 
groups and their bhakti resurgence (...). Being mainly located outside 
the bazaars and mercantile milieu, the ‘Untouchables’ had sought to 
reject higher-caste versions of Hinduism and to deny the caste system, 
instead of seeking higher status and importance within it (ibid.: 197). 
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IV 
Recruitment times 


Compared to the Muslim community mentioned earlier, the Chamars 
were not a ‘traditional’ weaving community and were hired in the textile 
weaving industry only ‘recently’, if one considers the fact that they pro- 
duced hand-woven saris for less than a century. As stated earlier, the 
Chamars began to be hired as weavers in the mid-1930s as the silk industry 
revived. This period also coincided with or immediately followed a period 
of communal riots, which had made relations of production between 
Hindus and Muslims more fraught. However, Muslim master weavers 
employed external labourers such as Chamars who came from outside 
their kin and community networks. As a result, unlike the general situation 
of the ‘Untouchable’ communities described above by Gooptn (2001: 197), 
the Manupur Chamars were not located outside the bazaars and mercantile 
milieu, but were in fact recruited within the bazaar economy as workers 
for Muslim employers. 

The recruitment of Hindu Chamars into the Muslim weaving commun- 
ity suggests that in a situation of growing antagonism between Muslims 
and Hindus, the Muslims may have felt threatened as a community, and 
chose low-caste Chamars as well as other ‘Untouchable’ communities 
as allies (instead of the Shudra castes, who had embraced militant Hindu- 
iam). The recruitment of Chamars into the weaving industry is better 
understood when framed within Kumar’s argument, according to which 
‘Hindus and Muslims from the lower classes share a similar life-style 
and ideology of work, leisure, and public activity. And while that of the 
upper classes has changed over the century, that of lower classes has re- 
mained structurally and culturally the same’ (Kumar 1988: 226).!! 

From the 1930s, the city became for Manupur Chamars a destination 
for “short distance’ daily migration rather than a new residential location. 
They joined the ranks of migrant workers, mainly poor cultivators and 


" Recruitment patterns, which in a situation of labour scarcity led to the inclusion of 
communities with no previous weaving tradition such as the Chamars, challenge the idea 
of weaving communities as closed ones On the recruttment of labour force from ovtmde 
traditional weaving communities in Gujarat and Maharashtra, sec Haynes (1999: 146). 
Similarty, De Neve’s analysis of handloom and power loom industries in Tamil Nadu shows 
how weaving communities have opened up to mclude workers whose social 
varies (2000. 502), but not to the extent of including former ‘Untouchables’ (1999° 382). 
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agrarian labourers who, since the 1920s, were drawn to Banaras as well 
as other towns in UP as a result of the growth of manufacturing activities 
there (Gooptu 2001: 41). This brought about a significant change in these 
towns, which had previously been inhabited by merchants and profes- 
sional people (ibid.). This migration took the Chamars to the Muslim 
neighbourhoods of Alaipura and Baribazaar (in the northern and north- 
western periphery of Banaras respectively), where they were initiated as 
apprentices.? With weaving, the community’s shift from rural employ- 
ment to the urban economy of the city began, and subsequently continued 
throughout the 20th century. Migration, however, remained a minor em- 
ployment avenue for the Chamars. As a result, the ongoing osmotic rele- 
tionship between Banaras and the village maintained the moral community 
and the integrity of its kinship ties. 


y 
‘Putting-out’ identities and commodities 


Most of the Chamars belonging to the first two generations of weavers— 
aged between fifty and eighty years, and between thirty and fifty at the 
time of my first fieldwork stint in 1998—99—became apprentices to 
Muslim master weavers. They had been employed as labourers in the 
Muslim neighbourhoods for many years, up to forty in one case. No fee 
was required for the boys’ apprenticeship, but they were paid little by 
way of wages. Chamar apprentices were trained in silk brocade sari weav- 
ing. This activity placed them in a different socio-economic position when 
compared to their counterparts in northern India, who were also engaged 
in weaving, as well as other ‘Untouchable’ castes. Termed ‘service castes’, 
the Chamars—as well as other low castes—of Punjab and the United 
Provinces, ‘who were primarily tanners, were known to practise weaving 
along with agricultural labour’ (Roy 1999: 69). These rural labourers 
were weavers of coarse cloth, and were among those most vuinerable to 
economic crises (ibid.: 83-84). Whereas ‘in general, fabrics for the poor 


2 The area of Alaipura, which consists of the two wards Adampura and Jaitpura, ac- 
quired importance as a weaving centre more recently than the central ward of Madanpura, 
the most ancient location for silk weaving. For this reason, Madanpua claims superionty 
over all other Muslim wards (Kumar 1989: 161). 
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were woven by the poorest of weavers’ (Roy 1999: 83), the first generation 

of Chamar weavers in Manupur—and those who continued to weave silk —~ 
saris—belonged to the category of skilled weavers who, albeit poor, wove 
precious fabrics for the rich. Further, weaving brought about a change in 

the Chamars’ ritual status. Like all traditional manual workers, artisans 
occupy a low status within Hindu society. Among artisans, the status of 
weavers is marked by ambiguity, and they are ranked on the borderline 
between clean and unclean castes (C. Bayly 1986: 293). For the ‘Untouch- 
able’ Chamars, however, weaving enhanced their status as it marked a 
shift from an association with unclean labouring to handicraft production, 

a notable occupational change that had some effect on their overall pos- 
ition within the hierarchy." The status of weavers also depended on the _ 
type of cloth they produced. Hindus consider silk to be particularly pure, ` 
not only on aesthetic grounds, but also because it is believed that the tight 
weave of this fabric makes it the least penetrable by pollution (C. Bayly 
1986: 289). Silk weavers therefore enjoyed the highest status amongst 
weavers (ibid.: 294). 

After a period of apprenticeship on the looms of Muslim master weav- 
ers in Banaras, sari production was shifted to Manupur on the basis of a 
putting-out system.” Patronage in the weaving industry signified a new 
set of meanings about the worker-employer relationship—which was not 
conceptualised solely in economic terms—which led to different evalu- 
ations of the exploitation it brought about. Being bonded and at the beck 
and cali of a Brahmin landlord in the village was differently interpreted 
‘by the Chamars from being indebted to a Muslim master weaver in “^ 
Banaras. This new debt system resembled the labour arrangements that 
accompanied the process of bazaar industrialisation analysed by Gooptu 
(2001). Gooptu argues that within this process, artisanal work thrived on 
a system of indebtedness through advances—in the form of loans—from 


ram 


D “The Julaha is the typical 1liustration of how a group of people may rise in the social 
scale within the Brahmanic system. Onginally a Chamar, he secured a better position by 
taking to weaving’ (Briggs 1920 33). 

14 With or without factories, the mam mercantile contract in silk was putting-oat’ 
(Roy 1999: 94). Weaving was not an unknown activity on the periphery of Banaras. 
C. Bayly reports how weavers used to supply the city with their cloth from two weaving 
villages, Baragaon and Shivpur. This arrangement, he argues, was typical of the relationship —~¢ 
between the town and external production-unit villages tll the carly 19th century, “when 
village products were affected by imports from Europe’ (C. Bayly ın Pandey 1990. 72). 
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merchants to artisans, who would then consign their products to the former. 
This system, called ‘bagidari or deferred payment’ (Goopty 2001: 54), 
was based on the partial payment of wages to the workers as a guarantee 
of repayment of the loan. Gooptu terms bagidari as the ‘most usual face 
of “bonded labour” and “patronage” at the workplace in a surplus labour 
market’ (:bid.: 54-55). This system, however, revealed itself as being 
very effective for Chamar weavers, as it enabled them to provide for large 
families and meet ritual expenses even when they were the sole wage 
earners. 

Labour exploitation by Hindu landowners or Muslim master weavers 
might have looked similar but, in each case, the conditions of patronage 
and exploitation were significantly different, as were Chamar under- 
standings of them. These arrangements need to be inscribed in the larger 
framework of labour in colonial India, which ‘in general was hardly 
ever entirely free and extra-cconomic compulsions in varying proportions 
dictated the existence of all forms of labour, ranging from the formal 
slave to the wage worker in the modern factory’ (Sarkar 1985 in Ahuja 
2002: 807-08). The construction of Chamar dependence within agrarian 
relations was underpinned not only by their non-ownership of the means 
of production but also by their low ritual status which justified discrim- 
ination and ill-treatment on top of exploitation. The passage from the 
system of patronage linked to Hindu landowners to one linked to Muslim 
master weavers not only changed labour relations for the Chamars, but 
also the ideological context in which these relations existed. Weaving, 
with its diminished concerns about purity and pollution, changed how the 
Chamars conceptualised dependence. This accords with Roy’s observa- 
tion (2002) about the significance of economic changes and the market— 
as well as political acts of resistance—in allowing the disentanglement 
of subaltern communities from their relationships with the elites. 

New notions of dependence were most visible in the claims of Chamar 
male workers from all generations. They pointed out that they never 
worked for the Brahmin community in the village, unlike their fathers. 
During fieldwork, it was not uncommon for Chamar elders to say that 
they were never anyone’s gulam (slave).'* Illiteracy was also an explana- 
tion for starting weaving work, as they had no access to other sources of 


5 On the discourse of freedom and unfreedam and the constitution of unfree labourers, 
see Prakash (1990). 
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employment. Field labour was available only seasonally, and therefore 
could not guarantee employment all year round. Agricultural labourers ^ 
were in debt to landed employers; their dependence was expressed through 
a code of conduct. Chamars recounted how ‘ham log Brahmin logon ka 
samman karte the [we used to pay respect to the Brahmins]’ because 
‘ham log un par nirbhar hote the [we used to be dependent on them]’. An 
improvement in ritual status and the prospect of more secure employment 
in the weaving industry—compared to agricultural labour—accounted 
for the Chamars’ decision to enter this profession. 

However, along with the benefits came a new system of exploitation, 
in which the patronage of Muslims replaced that of landed castes. The 
putting-out system tied the Chamars to their employers through debt, in 
ways similar to agricultural labour. However, according to Islamic pre- 
cepts, debt was conceded interest-free by Muslim master weavers. Weavers 
under the putting-out system were locally called bani.'° Ram, one of the 
first banis in the Chamar community, had retired and was undergoing 
difficult financial conditions. At the time of my fieldwork, his elderly 
wife and their only living daughter were agricultural day labourers for 
Brahmins and Kurmis (an agricultural caste). Ram had spent all his life 
working for Muslim master weavers. He said he became swatantra 
(independent) after having been apprenticed in weaving as a child and, 
by doing so, escaped the bondage that had tied his father, a harwaha 
(ploughman), to his patron landlord. As a labourer for the Muslims, Ram 
said he used to earn a lot of money and was sought after for the quality 
of his work. Ram used to produce scarves, fabric for umbrellas and saris. ~ 
At one stage of his weaving career, he tried to set up an independent 
business but failed and returned to his Muslim master weaver. This moving 
out from the labour arrangement did not appear to have strained Ram’s 
relationship with the master weaver. Ram claimed he never engaged in 
social relations with other Hindu castes, whereas Muslims supported 
him and his community in their upward mobility. He contrasted the role 
of Muslims with that of the Hindus, pointing out the double standard of 


'6 This term is a regional expression for weaving and for weft Bani consists of a 
putting-out system by which a master weaver provides his labourers with handlooms, raw 
materials and sarı designs. Weavers are bound to give the saris to the master weaver and.’ 
receive fixed wages in return. These represent payment for the previous sari given to the 
master weaver. 
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behaviour used by the latter: ‘Hindus always believed in untouchability, 
but when it was a matter of work, they never followed this practice’. That 
is, while Hindus did not exclude Chamars when they were needed as 
labourers, underlying notions of untouchability shaped working relations 
with them. Moreover, weaving guaranteed timely wages. By contrast, 
when labourers from his community used to work in the fields owned by 
Hindu castes, wages were not paid for several months. In addition, Ram 
used to be given financial assistance by the Muslim master weaver in the 
form of advances: ‘If one had any debt, before the moneylender abused 
you, the Muslims used to pay off the debt’. This appeared to be the way 
Muslims secured themselves a skilled labour force. The usual practice 
amongst bani weavers, however, was to borrow money in their time of 
need. Bani weavers had very long-lasting relationships with master 
weavers, suggesting labour stability and generations of master weavers 
kept the same families of Chamars as labourers.” During his working 
life, however, Ram could not save any money as he had had to provide 
for a family of twelve. He could do it only by borrowing money from the 
Muslim master weaver. He was proud that his only living daughter never 
laboured until she was twenty. 

Ram’s remarks about his daughter pointed to the notions of status 
that were appropriated by Chamars as a result of their entry into the 
weaving profession. With very few exceptions, Chamar men never con- 
sidered the idea of training women at the looms. During my fieldwork, 
the idea of women weaving was met with surprise amongst weavers. A 
number of them explained the absence of women in terms of a lack of 
zarurat (need) for them to weave. Chamar women were kept out of weav- 
ing waged labour and came to have only an ancillary role in sari produc- 
tion, helping in the sari’s kKarhai (embroidery) and nari bharna (bobbin 
reeling). These auxiliary activities, however, were not strictly their pre- 
rogative. This division of labour also existed in Muslim weaving commu- 
nities which had a much longer tradition in this profession (Kumar 1988: 
53; Mehta 1997). Male Chamar views on women’s weaving also echoed 
the claim made by Muslims from hereditary weaving castes in the Bombay 


'7 By contrast, Showeb points out that Muslim weavers in Banaras, often alresdy 
indebted to a master weaver/kothidar (finm-owner) and in need of an additional loan, 
shifted to another master weaver/kothidar who paid off the loan the weaver owed the old 
employer. According to Showed, this process is endless (1994: 81) Shifting master weaver’ 
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mills during the first decades of the 20th century (Chandavarkar 1994: 
225). In fact, these weavers who were paid higher wages than others and 
were placed in the weaving shed as a result of their higher skills, took 
pride that ‘their womenfolk did not work’ (ibid.). 

While weaving led to a new construction of dependence as well as to 
higher status—as reflected in notions about women’s work—-Chamar 
weavers nevertheless continued to bear the ‘marks’ of their ‘Untouchable’ 
identity. Despite being involved with weaving, the sigma of untouch- 
ability could not be fully shed. Issues of purity and pollution never aban- 
doned the weavers—whether at work or during leisure time or in the 
market—and these concerns informed identity, the role of patronage and, 
as shown later, commodity production. 

While at work for Muslim master weavers as bani or selling their 
saris to Hindu merchants when many Chamars became independent 
weavers (see later), the Chamars never participated in decisions on sari 
- aesthetics and used to reproduce what was considered fashionable, and 
therefore marketable, according to the advice of master weavers and 
merchant communities. Saris, however, still embodied the identities of 
the producers. ‘The symbolic and cultural embodiment of work, an ‘output’ 
of the particular political-economic and cultural circumstances surround- 
ing work in the Chamar community, is visible in the ethnographic excerpt 
that follows. 

Weaving was Surendra’s only profession. He was around forty years 
old in 1998-99, and belonged to the second generation of Chamar weavers. 
His experience with weaving traced back to the age of ten when he learnt 
the profession from his father. His father worked for a Muslim master 
weaver, and Surendra wove saris for the latter’s son. One day I sat in one 
of the rooms of Surendra’s mud house, which he used as a work-shed. 
This contained very few things: the handloom, weaving paraphernalia 
and a radio, only the last of which belonged to him. Surendra used to 
maintain a daily routine at his loom. As part of this routine, he first needed 
to straighten and make uniform the silk tani (warp, vertical members of 
yarn) of the sari he was weaving. To adjust the tani, he used to drink, 


kothidar in Banaras resembles the case of weavers im the power loom industry in Tamil 
Nadu, described by De Neve (1999), in which bakı or advance is given on a systematic 
basis by factory employers in order to retain a skilled labour force. However, De Neve 
argues that tus practice does not prevent labour mobility. 
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without swallowing, water from a lota (metal vessel), and then would 
y~ spray it from his mouth all over the tani. The day I observed this process, 
he told me, ‘If only upper castes knew what I am doing ...’. By spitting 
water on the sari he had made it asuddh (impure) and he imagined that 
(upper-caste) women going to the temple would wear these saris. He 
had been performing this action several times for each and every sari be 
had woven. More than an act of resistance, this practice shows how 
Surendra’s internalised ‘Untouchable’ identity materialises in the process 
of embodiment of labour. In 2005, Surendra was one of the very few 
weavers left in the Chamar community. However, he had to shut down 
his loom in the village and resume the ‘lowest’ form of labour at his 
master weaver’s loom in the latter’s workshop, similar to what he had 
C- done during his boyhood days. 


VI 
The laws of the bazaar 


The history of weaving among the Chamars is marked by various successes 
and failures. Artisans’ fortunes depended not only on their degree of 
entrepreneurship but, most important, on the market dynamics of the silk 
weaving industry and its recurrent structural crises. The 1930s phase 
of a flourishing weaving business was followed by a crisis in the 1940s 
and 1950s (Kumar 1988: 20).'® At the same time, the number of Hindu 
, weavers continued to grow over time, despite market fluctuations. Hindus 
£ from agricultural low castes inhabiting villages near Banaras—similar 
to the Manupur Chamars—were employed in large firms, mostly by Hindu 
merchants, and commuted daily to work in the city (ibid.: 50). While 
Hindu weavers, including the Chamars, were drawn into a historically 
Muslim manufacturing process and worked for both Muslim and Hindu 
employers, the weaving industry in Banaras saw a change in the division 
of labour in the 1960s with the ascendance of Muslim master weavers to 
the role of traders. Kumar (ibid.) points out that this was brought about 
by rising demand during 1960-90 and the standardisation of products 
which eased work mobility. This led to an increasing number of Muslim 


> "Along with economic fluctuations, there is also evidence that Muslims in Banaras 


had to shrft to other occupations due to the problems in the silk industry generated by 
large-scale events such as the Partition (Kumar 1988: 55). 
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weavers becoming independent and being able to deal in the market with- 
out relying on middlemen. As a result, over the course of two or three 
generations, they could become master weavers (Kumar 1988: 41). Sub- 
sequently, Kumar argues that Muslim master weavers became kothidars 
(owners of firms), resulting in their controlling part of the manufacture 
and trade of silk fabrics; at the time of her study, Muslim owners of firms 
represented 20 per cent of the Banaras sari trading class (ibid.: 42). 

This change in the division of labour within the Banaras weaving 
industry had not been an isolated case of the advancement of sections of 
the Muslim community in northern India. Hasan points out that some 
sections of the Muslim population have experienced accelerated economic 
growth in the last few decades, a phenomenon which posed a threat to i 
dominant Hindus in the trade and industrial sectors (1996: 94-95). Official ` 
reports in the early 1980s documented an increase in communal conflict 
in those towns in which ‘craftsmen, artisans and weavers reaped the 
benefits of trade with the Gulf countries and the revival of traditional 
handicrafts’ (Hasan 1998: 41). This trend was also reflected in Banaras 
where 


Muslim artisans and merchants have made direct contact with Middle- 
eastern buyers and their expanding markets. This has coincided with 
an expansion of exports and a flow of cash remittances from relatives 
employed as migrant labour in various Arab countries and Malaysia 
into the pockets of other ‘castes’ of Muslims. Hindu middlemen have 
turned to the Hindu chauvinist parties. Religious identification is being = 
harnessed ‘defensively’ by those who fear a decline in their high in- 
come and status (Searle-Chatterjee 1994: 153-54). 


As was the case with nots during colonial rule, in subsequent historical 
periods too working relations between the Hindu owners of firms and 
Muslim weavers became strained as a result of communal violence, and 
this proved financially detrimental to the weavers (Showeb 1994: 2),!9 


'* Kumar (1989 168) reports that since 1947, about half a dozen incidents occurred 
that required police intervention While agreeing with Kumar on the emphasis on the 
Banarasi, rather than Hindu, identity of the inhabitants of Banaras, C, Bayly bas observed 
that “well before Hindu revanchiam became active on the political scene in the late 19803,~7 
communal relations in north India were edgy’ (1998: 320). Kumar’s view of harmonious 
communal relations in Banaras has bean cuticised by Parry (1994), who argues that the 
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as well as affecting the collective religious celebrations of Hindu owners 
of firms and Muslims (Showeb 1994: 57-58).® As a result, whenever 
‘the Ayodhya crisis deepens, the behaviour of the kothidars/gaddidars 
becomes rather unusual. The procurement of silk fabrics becomes slow, 
the price of the raw material soars high and payment of weavers/master 
weavers becomes jittery and haphazard’ (ibid.: 59). 

While the general division of labour between Muslims and Hindus 
underwent changes, most Chamar weavers relinquished their working 
relations with Muslim employers and became ‘independent’ weavers. 
The transition from the condition of bani weavers to independent weavers 
was made possible by government loans to buy handlooms. Given the 
indebtedness of the bani weavers and their entanglement in the advance 
system, the fact that many were able to shift from being weaver-labourers 
to independent self-employed weavers suggests that the Chamars were 
debt-free at the time of leaving the employment of the Muslim master 
weaver, or had managed to pay off their debts. Weaver informants never 
mentioned the difficulties of freeing themselves from Muslim employers. 

[have previously highlighted the link between ‘Untouchable’ identity 
and sari production. Similarly, local conceptualisations of identity and 
status are tied to the political regime under which many Chamars became 
independent weavers. In the words of an elderly Chamar ex-weaver- 
‘It’s the Congress party which started the business of handlooms as a 
result of which the bad name of the Harijans was cancelled,’ referring to 
the association between Chamars and polluting traditional occupations. 
Not all attempts to shift from bani to independent weaving were success- 
ful, however, even during ‘Congress time’, when informants claimed their 
profits were best. Those weavers who failed to establish an independent 
business reverted to the bani system, confirming the possibility of re- 
entering the labour market with Muslim master weavers. While inde- 
pendent weavers started producing more affordable viscose saris, silk 


exceptional conditions in Banaras have to be seen ım relation to the situation in other 
northern Indian cities. Parry argues that the 1930s marked a penod of tension in the city, 
and rioting was frequent, starting from the 1960s with more episodes in 1986 and 1991 m 
connection with the issue of Ayodhya (Parry 1994: 35). The most recent episodes of violence 
reported by the global media was m April 2000, when there were violent clashes between 
Hindus and Muslims ın the city. 

® For a discussion on the change in Muslim and Hindu festivals in Banaras, soe Kumar 
(1988: 211ff.) 
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saris were only woven by bani weavers, and by one Chamar family who 
had set up a small business network with other weavers from a neighbour- ` 
ing village. This is because silk requires the investment of a much higher 
capital for the purchase of the yam, compared to artificial silk. 

The transition from the bani system to cottage industry was also ac- 
companied by a change in the religious identity of the merchants to whom 
the saris were sold. Those Chamars who had become independent weavers 
found themselves dealing with Hindu businessmen. Where their fathers 
had entered weaving to escape the dependence on and discrimination by 
Hindu landlords, the sons subsequently found themselves subject to the 
bargaining practices of Hindu businessmen and middlemen. However, 
the relations of production between Hindu merchants and Chamar inde- 
pendent weavers had undergone a process of depersonalisation. Not only 
were Chamars not subject to Muslim patronage, they also escaped the 
moral obligations attached to working in the employ of Hindu castes in 
the agrarian system of production. A weaver informant summarised this 
development as, ‘With weaving we are independent and free from any 
interference from the upper castes. Even if they are in the same business, 
we are weavers, and the upper castes sell the raw material, we go to buy 
the raw material, we pay and leave.’ The weavers’ claim of freedom is 
shaped by caste untouchability and the relations of dependence framing 
village life and economy rather than by the workings of urban weaving 
business—which see the Chamars as being subject only to the bargain- 
ing activities of caste Hindus, similar to weavers from other castes. as 

Though many Chamar weavers—both banis and independent ones— 
held the view that Muslims had helped in the uplift of their community, 
they also referred to the Muslim business acumen when the latter set up 
their business in the village. One informant claimed that: ‘They set up the 
looms, collect the saris, sell them and as a consequence they built multi- 
storey buildings. They get their faida [interest]’. Or take the example of 
Surendra, the weaver mentioned earlier. He had to return to work at the 
workshop of his master weaver, with whom he had had a relationship 
based on two generations of dosti (friendship), as he called it. Surendra 
used to borrow money from him, and the master weaver did not charge 
him byaj (interest). However, Surendra claimed that his own mehnat 
Chard work) and the labh (profit) that his master weaver got from the = 
saris he wove were the real interest. 
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Independent weavers claimed freedom from the interference of caste 
‘S~ Hindus. However, they became more dependent on the uncertainties and 
fluctuations of the market and the terms offered by its traders and brokers. 
A number of weavers sold their saris in the Chowk market in Banaras to 
Hindu traders, mainly Gujaratis, or to middlemen. A few others sold their 
saris to Muslim master weavers and middlemen in the satti (wholesale 
market) of Jalalipura in Banaras, or in Baribazaar on the city’s periphery. 
In these markets, Chamar weavers operated on the basis of a system 
which had been in place within the textile industry in India in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, according to which a ‘vertical link between marketing 
and industrial production’ had emerged (Chaudhuri 1996: 49). In order 
to coordinate output to demand, weavers ‘either wove cloth and sold it in 
the open market, or more frequently, worked for merchants who paid them 
in exchange for the cloth supply especially “tailored” for export markets’ 
(ibid.). In essence, weavers did not often deal directly with final custom- 
ers, and a series of intermediaries existed between production and market- 
ing (ibid.). Along similar lines, a number of independent Chamar weavers 
worked on commission for merchants, with the exception of those who 
used to sell to middlemen in the absence of a work commission. Both 
bani and independent weavers used to consign their saris to merchants 
` and wholesalers, who then proceeded to have the saris polished and ready 
for the subsequent stage of marketing. So neither category dealt with the 

final customers. 
Weavers were given instant cash by the middlemen, whereas the busi- 
~ nessmen sometimes did not pay immediately. Independent weavers under 
financial pressure were sometimes compelled to sell their saris quickly, 
and therefore they sold to middlemen who would give smaller but 
immediate payments, which would also include a major cut in the price 
for potential flaws. As a result of the fragmented organisation of produc- 
tion and marketing in Manupur, self-employed weavers were devoid of 
bargaining power, while a Chamar family which owned a small sari busi- 
ness was able to arrange matters more favourably. Independent weavers 
usually changed the Hindu businessman they dealt with every two or 
three years, as Hindu businessmen bargained a great deal when purchasing 

a sari. 21 


h— 


“* 2 The Muslim weavers descnbed by Kumar experienced similar problems with 
merchants and middlemen. It is not clear whether, in the complmants reported by the 
weavers, they refer to members of the Hindu or Muslim communites Muslim master 
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Since the beginning of the 1990s, weavers started to suffer from what 
appeared to be one of the crises periodically affecting the sari industry. ~ 
The market downtum affected the production of both viscose and nylon 
saris, the main commodities produced by independent Chamar weavers, 
as well as the silk saris woven by bani weavers. The downturn became 
manifest when independent weavers found that their saris failed to sell 
at a profit in the retail bazaars and sattir. The weavers recalled how, in 
periods of peak demand, the merchants’ agents used to personally go to 
the Chamar settlement and buy saris from them. When this stopped, it 
was considered a visible sign of the contraction in demand. Adding to 
the crisis, weavers were also affected by the seasonality of their occu- 
pation, which peaks from the month of Phalgun (February-March) to _ 
Vaishakh (April-May), and again after Durga Puja (October), correspond- ` 
ing to the main marriage seasons. The weavers did not have the financial 
Capacity to weave and store saris in order to wait for periods of good 
demand to sell them. 

Independent weavers and bani workers initially seemed to be differ- 
ently affected by trends in the market. For bani weavers, wages were fixed, 
and only partially related to market trends. Therefore, the bani arrange- 
ment appeared safer as labourers continued to be paid wages and were 
employed all year round. In contrast, the work of independent weavers 
was remunerative when the demand for saris was high but during a market 
crisis, these weavers were forced to take up other sources of employment, 
including mazduri (wage-labour) in the city and neighbouring areas. 
Although weaving used to be considered a good and remunerative job, — 
at the time of my first fieldwork no one held this view anymore. Yet the 
vestiges of a better-off past linked to weaving were evident in the Chamar 
settlement. The presence of several looms, now lying idle, testified to 
the scale of production in the past when Chamar weavers used to hire 
labourers to work under them, and the still-standing concrete houses 
signified former profits and prosperity. 

Weavers traced the present decline in the sari business to the end 
of Rajiv Gandhi’s regime.” According to them, it was during Congress 


weavers are in a lucrative position, says Kumar, and their image 1s ‘one of extortion and 
greed’ (1988: 42). 

2 The overall picture of UP shows that unlike other Indian states, economic growth has 
slowed down in the 1990s, provoked by a slowdown im agriculture (Lerche and Jeffery 
2003). 
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times—the prime-ministership of Indira Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi—that 


y~ the weaving business flourished and they could set up extra looms, hire 


a 


labourers and, in some cases, weave silk. While the 1990s witnessed the 
progressive decline of the ‘Congress era’ in UP—despite the party’s suc- 
cess in the last national elections in 2004—more importantly, during this 
period, weaving ceased to accommodate the modern aspirations of the 
new generation of Chamars, especially its educated members. These ex- 
pectations were partly fostered by state policies and by the general pol- 
itical climate. As a potential avenue for community mobility, weaving 
gradually lost its momentum and almost completely disappeared. Weav- 
ing, that once signified a ‘modem’ occupation to aspire to, was superseded 
by other notions of desirable work—white-collar jobs enabled by formal 
educational qualifications—which weavers, the sons of agricultural 
labourers who were often bonded labourers, could not hope to secure. 


Vil 
Work as art, the ‘golden age’ and 
capitalist global modernity 


In this article, I have traced the history of weaving in the Chamar com- 
munity from its inception to its virtual disappearance. I have shown how 
this craft forged Chamars as workers, gendered caste persons, believers 
and actors in communal relations within colonial and post-colonial con- 
texts. As the quality of the weaving thread used by Chamars for their 
saris—historically a measure of the weaver’s socio-economic status— 
‘descended’ from silk to viscose and nylon, this downward movement 
was tied to the declining fortunes of the Chamar weaving community, 
which gradually led to impoverishment, insecurity and loss.” In this con- 
cluding section, I explore the Chamar conceptualisation of weaving work 
as produced by their social and economic history, and how it differed 
from that of Muslim weavers. Further, I aim to show how weaving in the 
Chamar community affected expectations and trends within its trajectory 
of social mobility. 

Weaving was viewed by the Chamars as a modem profession rather 
than a traditional and inherited one, a ‘borrowed activity’ from a traditional 


7 In 1998, twenty-nine Chamar households out of a total of fifty-three relied on weaving 
as the primary source of livelihood. In 2005, only a few households were left. 
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Muslim occupational domain. Although three generations of Chamars 
were weavers, only a few of them described weaving as parampara (trad- ` 
ition). Weaving was conceived as both kaam (work) and kala (art), and 
considered mahin kaam (fine work) in contrast with the mota kaam (coarse 
work) that low castes are usually associated with. Unlike Muslim weavers 
in Banaras, however, almost no Chamar claimed pride in this occupation. 
[literacy and poverty were the compelling factors that forced the Chamars 
to enter the weaving industry. Although weaving conferred adar (honour) 
and man-samman (respect) on the Chamars, it did not have the prestige 
attached to other occupations such as naukari (government service), which 
became a viable occupation only decades after the adoption of weaving. 
Despite two or three generations in the profession, the Chamars believed 
that they had not completely mastered the art of weaving. As a relatively ` 
recent acquisition within this community, the transmission of craft skill 
and knowledge from the Muslim community to the Chamars only started 
in the decades just before Independence. The Chamars described them- 
selves as ‘inferior’ weavers compared to the Muslims with their vast ex- 
perience and skilis, which had been accumulated over centuries of practice. 
The analysis of the meanings of weaving needs to take into account a 
range of non-economic considerations, in particular the nexus between 
work and religion. Despite the Muslim Jack of concern with purity and 
pollution, the existence of complex relations between the two communit- 
ies, a degree of Muslim and Hindu syncretism in the city, and a similarity 
of lifestyle amongst the iow castes of Banaras, the religious identities of | 
Muslim employers of the city and Hindu employees in Manupur were ~ 
never ‘mixed’, and boundaries were maintained. Despite the years spent 
in Muslim neigh-bourhoods, the Chamars never converted to Islam and 
weaving was never linked to a set of Islamic moral and religious practices 
in the way it was for Muslim weavers. Weaving amongst the Chamars 
never resembled the mixture of the sacred and the mundane observed by 
Mehta (1997) amongst Muslim weavers in central UP. There, the com- 
munity of weavers is reproduced through working in a ritualised world 
of looms, woven cloth and Islam.” Following Pandey’s (1990) account 
of the inseparability of work and worship amongst the Julahas, and the 
parallel he drew with E.P. Thompson’s description of English weavers 
os 
H Nor amongst the Chamars were looms accorded special ntuals or invested with i 
cultural beliefs as was the case with the Tukolor loom in West Africa (Dilley 1987). 
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who evoked ‘the legend of better days’, Chakrabarty (2000) argues that 
the fundamental difference between the two groups of weavers rests pre- 
cisely on the relationship between work and religion. Chakrabarty states 
that ‘Thompson’s God’ was quite different from Pandey’s: in the first 
case, religion was separated from work, whereas in the second religion 
was central to the Julahas’ work (ibid.: 79). Unlike the Julahas, weaving 
amongst the Chamars was ‘lived’ as a modern and secular occupation, 
where ‘God’ and ‘work’ remained separate. 

The understanding of weaving as a modem occupation also flows 
from its historical role in severing this community from its past as agricul- 
tural labourers. To most Chamars, weaving was considered raja ka kaam 
(king’s work), as time management relied entirely on the individual, al- 
though the workday was usually routinised in many weaving households. 
Despite the workers recognising the problem of discipline and motivation 
in their situation as self-employed workers, independent weavers pre- 
ferred to work within this regime rather than in a factory with a supervisor. 
They were usually only attracted by the prospect of work in a factory be- 
cause they associated this work with government employment, job secur- 
ity and the benefits attached to it. On the issue of time and discipline in 
an industrial context, Parry (1999a) has argued against Thompson’s fam- 
ous thesis (1991), pointing out that the latter’s notion of the time regime 
‘is premised on a romanticisation of peasant production which those 
who have now left it behind do not generally share; and on a demonisation 
of factory work as an inhuman all-day everyday grind in which the worker 
is enslaved to the tyranny of abstract clock-time’ (Parry 1999a: xviii). In 
Banaras, merchants owned large firms and employed labourers on hand- 
looms and power looms. Kumar has noticed that there has never been an 
increase in the size of the production units and workshops, which accom- 
modate ten to twelve people.” Nor has the space, that is, the home, in 
which weaving was carried out, changed. Even when the artisan is some- 
one’s labourer, the work context has remained a domestic one—and time 


3 Kumar notes that a Banaras zammdar set op ‘the short-lived Banaras Cotton and 
Silk Milis in the 1920s’ (1988 81). Gooptn reports that, according to the Royal Commussion 
on Labour, despite 32 per cent of the total urban workers classfied as industrial workers 
by the 1931 census, there were no large factomes in town with the exception of a medum- 
sized weaving and sproning mill (2001: 47). 
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regimes are unvaried (Kumar 1988: 46-47). Kumar instead argues that 
the romanticism in Thompson’s portrayal of pre-industrial life versus _. 
the factory is shown by Banaras artisans in their attitude towards their 
own work (ibid.: 47). She highlights the ‘ideology of freedom’ shared by 
them (ibid.: 92), their stated belief that they can enjoy the leisure oppor- 
tunities offered by the city and ‘cannot do naukri (sic) because then we 
will become slaves’ (1989: 156).” 

The experience of.the Chamars, however, cannot be explained by 
Thompson’s conceptualisation of changing time regimes and work discip~ 
Jine, nor by Kumar’s thesis of the weavers’ romanticism. Dependence 
has been a key issue in Chamar self-representation, in particular in men’s 
description of their socio-economic transformation over the past century. 
An analysis of the changing employment patterns along intra- and inter- ~ 
generational axes demonstrates that, over four generations of Chamars, 
categories of work and the social relations they engender have been altered 
radically. This trend is part of a widespread set of transformations among 
the Chamars, tied to a particular conception of time in which they see 
themselves modernising by attaining independence from what bound them 
in the past. Chamars used to dismiss factories and the discipline and 
contro] that working in them entails. Indeed, they portrayed weaving as . 
‘raja ka kaam’. However, for the Chamars, weaving was not that com- 
bination of work and leisure habits described by Kumar for the weavers 
of Banaras. Despite the sometimes protracted stays in the Muslim neigh- 
bourhoods for some of the weavers, weaving took place mainly in the 
village, and was conceived as a modem occupation framed by a pragmatic ~ 
logic rather than by tradition and a particular lifestyle. Following the same 
logic, weavers would gladly have taken up naukn, their claims being re- 
invigorated by the business crisis. 

Through weaving, the Chamars circumvented the spatial, socio- 
economic and religious marginality they experienced in a rural setting 
through their proximity to the city and the symbolic appropriation of a 
number of its features. Banaras offered an alternative to the agrarian econ- 
omy of the village and its social relations without Chamar weavers being 
compelled to leave their native place and experience the nostalgia felt 


~ Chakrabarty reports a similar conceptualisation of naukari in Calcutta jute mulls, p 
where ‘wage slavery, or nokni as it was called, often evoked a feeling of resentment caused ~~ 
by a loss of bonor and freedom’ (1989- 187). 
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by migrant workers (see Joshi 2003: 108). The rejection of an exploitative 
‘ agrarian life has been strongly reiterated in Chamar self-representation. 
As a result, no concept of the agrarian ‘golden age’ exists amongst them, 
neither does any nostalgia for a lost agrestic past. The only mythical 
accounts of a golden age that they may subscribe to are those that evoke 
the Adi-Hindn theme, which sees the Chamars and many low castes as 
the original inhabitants of India, deprived of their lands and subjugated 
by Aryan invaders. For the Chamars, while the historical past was charac- 
terised by gulami (slavery) at the hands of landlords, the ‘weaving present’ 
used to be characterised by swatantrata (independence). They are not 
nostalgic for the ‘old times’, nor do they lament the old ways that have 
_ disappeared. They showed the same ‘lack of nostalgia for the lost world 
of peasant production’ that Parry finds amongst the Satnamis employed 
in the Bhilai steel plant in Chhattisgarh (1999b: 118), for the historical 
circumstances of the region are as applicable to the Samamis as to the 
Manupur Chamars—‘cultivation is [...] associated with subordination’ 
(ibid.: 118-19). The only time the Chamars showed any regret for the 
lost past was the time of the tej bazaar (strong market), good business 
for weaving, when the Chamars owned many fimctioning looms and 
hired labourers, and the sari market flourished. 
Changes in the expectations of different communities reflect their di- 
verse experiences of social mobility. Unlike the Banaras weavers, for 
_ whom modem education meant ‘making a man unfit for his hereditary 
~ profession’ (Kumar 2000: 124), a number of Chamar weavers invested 
in their male children’s education, sometimes teaching them the craft on 
the side. Despite the known difficulties in attaming them, university degrees, 
government service and marriages into high-status families represent 
the expectations of social mobility in this Chamar community in contem- 
porary north Indian society. These aspirations have become practically 
unattainable for former weavers. Weaving set into motion a process of 
transformation, which lost its potential as a result of the decline of the 
business, but also because contemporary mobility processes demand ra- 
ther different targets. As weaving activities have drawn to a close within 
this Chamar community, the gap between those who are a part of the in- 
, formal economy, including former weavers, and those who are instead 
“part of the organised state sector is widening, thanks to the access to 
regular salaries and aspirations to a middle-class lifestyle. 
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Contrast these trends amongst the Chamars employed in the organised 
state sector with the conditions of former weavers: patronage has come ` 
to an end, a market downturn has set in for over a decade now, the com- 
munity’s mobility expectations have significantly changed, Hindu religion 
amongst the Chamars has ‘stayed’—although affected by low-caste 
politicisation—while the commodities that the weavers used to produce 
have further spread into global markets to cater to growing diasporas. 
This conclusive summary encapsulates the complexity of weaving as a 
historical process, as one of identity formation and as an economic en- 
deavour. There is more to it, however. Those stuck in a capitalist global 
modemity are the weavers themselves, who failed to get a fair profit out 
of the commodities they produced and were finally confronted with the ~: 
cessation of their activities. While their saris never had an internal 
market—a Chamar woman was never able to afford and wear one, even 
at the cost price—weavers added to their concerns about profits a feeling 
of alienation from the saris they wove as they interrogated themselves 
about their ultimate destination. Weavers noticed that they had never 
seen their saris being worn by women in public spaces. This hypothesis 
somehow suggested the image of weavers going around the city searching 
for their saris, showing a desire to somehow be ‘in control’ of the destina- 
tion of their products. They believed that their goods were being exported 
to foreign markets and, given the internationalisation of the markets in 
which saris are sold, this is probably true. To explain the phenomenon of 
the commodity’s invisibility, an alternative hypothesis was once advanced~ 
by an elderly former weaver: 


Fairies assume human forms, buy the saris from the businessmen, wear 
them once and then burn them. Saris cannot all be exported! Human 
beings cannot consume all these saris, it must be these fairies who 
use them! The big businessmen sell the silk saris from Rs 3,000 to 
5,000. They sell the saris in big numbers, who knows what happens 
to them? Who are we, we are like vendors, we are small people! You 
can travel all of India but you can’t see these saris. 


Fairies are a powerful esoteric metaphor for the often equally esoteric. 
mechanisms of local and global bazaars in the lives of ordinary people, - 
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be they producers or consumers.”’ At the same time, fairies provide a 
Y powerful image of ‘cultural production’, which can be equally considered 
an output of work itself, but one that is impossible to commodify. 
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‘Is there no place like home?’: Contesting 
2 cinematographic constructions of 
Indian diasporic experiences 


Christiane Brosius and Nicolas Yazgi 





This article explores the different qualities of ‘home’ and ‘homeland’ as they are visualised 
~~ 7 vanouws films produced by Indian filmmakers between 1970 and 2001; on the one hand, 
by commerctal Mumbai cinema, and on the other hand, overseas, non-commercial film 
directors The key question is how notions such as longing and belonging to a country 
and cultural heritage are articulated and contested by Non-Resident Indians (NRIs) The 
article proposes that in terms of values and tdennfication, there is a shift from national 
responstbility to familial loyalty to individually chosen habitats. The first section of the 
article examutes three films that address the question of how Indians can uphold and 
rejuvenate patriotic values and loyalties towards their motherland and family traditions 
This idea of a portable idennty’ is counterpored in the second section of the article, 
which examines two films about second-generation Indians living in North America who 
feel estranged by thetr parents’ traditions and the idea of return and seek to root themselves 


permanently abroad. 





I 
7 Introducing home 


The notion of home is complex and extends to individual and collective 
experiences of ‘belonging’ and ‘longing’: this paper deals with the ques- 
tion of home and longing for home as reflected in a selection of films 
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produced by Indians in the last four decades. ‘Home’ is imagined by 
tracing one’s roots to a particular tradition and culture, or by rejecting ~ 
such essentialised notions altogether in favour of asserting alternative 
ties of belonging. ‘Home’ and ‘longing for home’ can thus be associated 
with the German terms heimat and heirmweh. The term heimat has a fairly 
short history in European romanticism and the formation of the modem 
nation-state.’ It connotes both the legal right to belong to a place, viz. 
citizenship, as well as a quasi-utoptan subjective and familial sense of 
belonging to a father/motherland. The etymology of the Greek term ‘dias- 
pora’ combines dia (meaning ‘through’) and speirein (i.e. ‘to spread or 
scatter’). Diaspora thus connotes the dispersal of a group away from a 
centre or an origin (Brah 1996: 181). William Safran (1991) has empha- 
sised the relevance of a memory of forefathers to diasporic communities. ~ 
This memory is imbued with heimweh, a sense of depletion experienced 
in diasporic settings, the nostalgic longing to return to the homeland and 

a sense of obligation to preserve and re-construct heimat. 

A source of solidarity and collective consciousness, the relationship 
to the homeland may even be re-territorialised (Uberoi 2006: 184). Thus 
if a closely tied sense of identity and place becomes a source of primordial 
value, displacement can mean a loss of identity; return to one’s place of 
origin may signify the reconstitution of identity. According to Avtar Brab, 
‘(t)he question of home ... is intrinsically linked with the way in which 
processes of inclusion or exclusion operate and are subjectively experi- 
enced under given circumstances. It is centrally about our political and 
personal struggles over the social regulation of “belonging”’ (Brah 1996: — 
192). Further, what she calls ‘homing desire’ does not identify heimat 
purely with the geographical place of origin, which may no longer be 
considered a key factor in a person’s identification and a group’s consti- 
tution. Boundaries of belonging now work off constantly shifting notions 
of self and other/s, and may often reiterate binaries such as ‘East’ versus 
‘West’ or cultural ‘purity’ versus ‘impurity’ (Brah 1996: 193). 

With around 25 million people in over 110 countries, the Indian dias- 
pora is among the largest in the world, next only to the Chinese diaspora, 


! The notion of heamat used here was shaped in the 19th and early 20th century in 
meaning, hermat referred to one’s home/house or village/city. Underlining this identifica- \ 


tion 1s the desire to belong to a place where ope was born and towards which ons has ` 
positive feelings and ownership nghts. Heimat is complementary to alienation 
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which is placed at about 40 million, most of them living in South-East 
Asia’ Yet, only recently has this diasporic grouping of Indians come to 
gain a positive visibility within Indian politics and the discourses of 
nationality-formation. Correspondingly, the emphasis on the Non-Resident 
Indian (NRD) in Mumbai cinema in the so-called NRI-genre has emerged 
in the 1990s, and may be linked to contemporaneous economic, techno- 
logical and ideological trends including liberalisation, the introduction 
of new media technologies and the erstwhile Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
government's attempts to valorise the country’s diaspora as a key provider 
of economic flows and cultural capital. Wanting to demonstrate an inter- 
est in the development of their home country, and seeking to redress the 
stereotype of the NRI as a ‘non-reliable-Indian’ (Tharoor 1997) at a time 
when the investment potential of the Indian economy seems buoyant, 
overseas Indians have been increasingly investing in real estate develop- 
ment, rural infrastructure and education (Brosius forthcoming). Inter- 
national events such as the Pravasi Bharatiya Divas (literally, Day of 
Indians from Abroad), first instituted in 2003 by the BJP-led government, 
were meant to facilitate this (see www.pbd2007.org). 

With media-savvy leaders such as Information and Broadcasting (I&B) 
Ministers Sushma Swaraj or the late Pramod Mahajan in the BJP govern- 
ment at the Centre in the years between 1998 and 2004, there seemed to 
emerge an interesting conflation of interests whereby both mass-popular 
discourses spawned by the film and entertainment industry and the official 
thetoric of the BJP government appeared centrally invested in a notion 
of the Indian homeland that could accommodate the economic potential 
of diasporic communities. Significantly, in 1992, the BJP government 
also conceded the long-standing demand to grant ‘industry’ status to film- 
production and subsequently initiated other changes to regularise film 
making by facilitating the involvement of national banks in the financing 
of films (Mehta 2005). Rajadhyaksha has pointed to an influential con- 
nection between trends in the film industry, economic liberalisation and 
the assertion of a majoritarian/hindutva form of cultural nationalism 


2 The statistics relatmg to the Indian diaspora come from an oral presentation of the 
Ministry of Overseas Affairs, Government of India, at the Pravasi Bharatiya Divas 2007 
in New Delh. For statistics of overseas ethnic Chinese population (2005), see the Overseas 
Compatriot Affairs Commission at http-/Avyww.ocac.gov.tw/english/public/public.asp? 
selno=1 163 S&no=1 163 &levelnB. 
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(Rajadhyaksha 2003). Bollywood producers had realised that sizeable 
segments of their audience viewed their products in movie halls or living a 
rooms abroad, from Trinidad to Toronto to Texas. Outside of India, UK- 
based Asians form one of the biggest target audiences with 55 per cent 
of Hindi movie ticket sales.? As a new culture industry, films attracted 
NRI capital, which the Indian government had been actively trying to 
woo since 1998 with lucrative investment schemes.‘ In return, arguably, 
films are said to help promote majoritarian ideologies, while allowing 
the ruling alliances a stake in their circulation. In this context, a particu- 
larly successful genre of Hindi films to emerge in the 1990s has been the 
NRI-focussed film, which aspired to spread the alleged new-found Indian 
cultural and economic confidence at once among resident Indians, over- 
seas Indian and non-Indian audiences (see Malhotra and Alagh 2004, ~~ 
Rajadhyaksha 2003). 

Through all these changes, the representation of the diasporic experi- 
ence in Mumbai cinema has undergone interesting shifts over the last 
twenty years. The figure of the Indian exile and the question of ‘homeland’ 
are, of course, not new. Hindi films of an earlier era too had dealt with 
these. Whereas in the 1970s, the Indian living abroad was often depicted 
as a ‘deserter’ who had little attachment to the motherland, since the 
1990s the NRI who moves abroad is often represented as the model Indian 
to whom fellow-Indians look up to for having ‘made it’. This changing 
dynamic has also meant that the diasporic Indian is now coined as morally 
superior, a better human being who despite living in the individualist 
and antithetical environment of the capitalist West, remains firmly rooted ~ 
in Indian traditions, thus also ostensibly facilitating an ‘ideal’ synthesis 
of spiritualism and capitalism. As Pinches’ study of the Asian nouveau- 
rich observes, there has been a representational transformation of the 
capitalist from ‘pariah to hero’ (Pinches 1999: 2). Interestingly, this trans- 
formation binges upon the paradoxical combination of modernity and 
traditional revivalism in the figure of the cosmopolitan diasporic, who is 
furnished with ample measures of economic and symbolic capital. 


3 See Kaur (2005 310). For statistics on Bollywood film sales ın the USA ın 2006, see 
http//www sajaforum.org/bollywoodAndexhtml! 

+ Bollywood already carns substantial revenues from NRIs, US $1.75 bilhon in 2006 
(estimated to nse to $3.4 billion ın 2010). NRIs account for approximately 65 per cent of + 
Bollywood’s eamungs An estimated US $800 is spent by NRIs ın Indian movies and 
music (sec Woke 2007). See also Rayadhyakeha (2003: 32). 
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Significantly, these representational trends within official and popular 

y discourse also reflect broader shifts in the orientation of the Indian middle 
classes since liberalisation, particularly their desire to shape a seamless, 
globally-applicable discourse built around essentialist and homogenous 
notions of cultural and national unity that would, at once, allow them to 
make a mark on the world, while being rooted in ‘Indian tradition’. Per- 
haps extending Benedict Anderson’s notion of the nation as an ‘imagined 
community’ embedded in the context of print capitalism (Anderson 1991), 
contemporary global filmic narratives and trends allow the simultaneous 
and rapid consumption of homogenised utopian visions and the creation 
of moral consensus among large dispersed collectivities and transnational 
networks (e.g. Appadurai 1996; Hannerz 1996; Sinclair and Cunningham 
~ 2001). With its historic role in the populist and conservative articulation 
of a hegemonic national imaginary, Mumbai cinema was well positioned 

to address the de-territorialisation of identities in the era of globalisation 
through attempts to reinforce transnational communities (Deshpande 
2004: 48). Through shops where films are bought, rented and discussed, 
as well as other popular screening circuits, Mumbai films and their media 
coverage contribute to cementing ties across an internally heterogeneous 
diasporic population. Later parts of the paper elaborate how these nar- 
ratives may also seek to negotiate or even negate dominant notions of 
Indianness. However, in the main, contemporary media references to 
the extended family of globally-savvy Indians taps into an essentialist 
rhetoric of Indianness, which purportedly imbues the imagined commun- 

~ ity with solidarity and consensus. Yet, spanning different castes, classes, 
religions, regional origins, migration histories, social networks and pol- 
itical allegiances, this projected community is far from homogenous in 
its sentiments towards both land of origin and of adoption, and shared 
consensus is not easily negotiated (see Ballard 1994; Burghart 1987; 
Vertovec 2000). Moreover, differences between diaspora and homeland 
can equally be accentuated by cultural and political conflicts over issues 
of ethnicity, leaving uneasy questions rather than readily available an- 
swers. Nevertheless, for the most part, as this paper shows, Bollywood 
films maintained an ongoing preoccupation with rootedness in tradition 
and culture, where Indianness is foregrounded as a portable ‘package’ 

_ for survival abroad. One can speak, then, of ‘homing’ strategies as a fluid 
~ set of practices through which individual agents attempt to carve a niche 
for themselves, rather than assimilating into ready-made spaces. Notions 
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of home, we propose, are by no means homogenous but can vary accord- 
ing to migration histories, location, gender, symbolic capital and age: `f 
these differences, however, will not be explored here. 

In trying to foreground how the nationalist imagination lends itself to 
production of the global (Fernandes 2000: 611), we explore some ways 
in which the diasporic experience is represented and negotiated in nar- 
rative cinema. Not just a mirror, film can be regarded as a complex dis- 
cursive means of negotiating representation and identification, which 
remain performative and dynamic processes laden with political and 
economic stakes. Actuality and virtuality get intertwined in complicated 
ways as moral desires and anxieties linked to everyday life find articu- 
lation in and through film. This paper makes no claim to explore the 
phenomenon either as a whole nor exhaustively survey the vast number Ba 
of Indian films about the experience of living abroad, whether made in 
India or elsewhere; moreover, films made in the UK are left out com- 
pletely, also because they must be contextualised in the light of a different 
migration history.’ In order to explore the different ways in which cultural 
(re)production is negotiated vis-a-vis the Indian diaspora, we have chosen 
to discuss examples from two different fields of media representation. 
Part II of this paper presents select examples from Mumbai cinema. With 
its long history of involvement with the Indian nationalist agenda, Mumbai 
cinema has combined high entertainment value with scripts that fore- 
ground the primary allegiance of citizenry to the nation-state, mostly 
through the use of a strong didactic and paternalist rhetoric that depict 
Indianness as an essentialised ‘second nature’ (Bharucha 1995; Chakravarty 
1994; Prasad 1998). Part II discusses films made by independent and 
low-budget producers of Indian origin in the US. In the latter, the agenda 
of self-representation does not take ‘Indianness’ or the dream of return 
to the homeland as a horizon of ultimate aspiration; rather, ‘Indianness’ 
is experienced as a starting point in negotiating the process of self- 
construction with a clear inclination towards ‘homing’ in the adopted 
country of residence. 

Despite obvious differences in their narrative strategies, production 
values and intended audiences, both types of cinema thematise, albeit in 


Ay 


5 See for instance, Bend it like Beckham, (director Gurinder Chadha, 2003). Many of 
the British-South Asian films address working class themes and racism and feature, to a 
large extent, Pakistani migrants (e.g. East is East, director Damien O'Donnell, 1999). 
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different ways, similar concerns that include the East-West divide, the 
r role of tradition and culture as repositories of identity and the tensions 
between individual desires, loyalties and social norms (see Brosius 2005). 
Yet, as suggested earlier, the film narratives and aesthetics in the two 
groupings reveal profound differences in presenting these concerns. 


II 
East or West: India is the Best 


Since the 1940s, backwardness in developmental terms has been seen as 
India’s most intransigent problem. Since 1947, this ‘lag’ has figured within 
__ the discourse of nationalist politics and the ideological universe of Hindi 
Y cinema as the moral rhetoric about the responsibility of every Indian to- 
wards his/her motherland. However, the emergence of a sizeable and 
affluent Indian diaspora bas disrupted this rhetoric in important ways. 
Recent appeals to attract NRI investment through government events such 
as the Pravasi Bharatiya Divas suggest an interesting tension within recent 
official and popular discourses. By upholding the NRI settled in First 
World countries as an evolved arch-nationalist and role model, and by 
welcoming NRI ideas and investment, they gloss over both the effects of 
the ‘brain-drain’ in the decades after Independence and the actual remit- 
tance figures, which in fact, come mainly from blue-collar contributions 
from NRIs in the Gulf, who belong to a different class.’ 
This section discusses three films from Mumbai cinema that will illus- 
“ trate these shifts and internal tensions. These are Purab aur Paschim 
(‘East and West’, director Manoj Kumar, 1970), Kabhi Khushi Kabhie 
Gham (‘Sometimes Joy, Sometimes Sorrow’, a.k.a. “The Indian Family’, 
director Karan Johar, 2001) and Pardesi Re (‘O Stranger’, director Kewal 
Krishna, 2002). Deriving from Mumbai cinema’s role in highlighting 
the prowess of Indian tradition and culture, taken together, these films 
can be read as advancing an argument about how nationalist-citizens of 
an earlier era mutate into Indians aspiring to participate in the dream of 


f 


6 Thue is the title of a song in the film Judwaa (director D. Dhawan, 1997). 

7 The problematic figure of the Gulf NRI 1s referred to briefly, yet with a lack of de- 
’ tailed numbers, in Sudarshan (2003). See also Jacob (2003) and Deshpande (2004) 

* The core of the paper was written in 2002/03, therefore, recent Mumba: films such 
ss Salaam Namaste are not included in this discussion. 
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the post-liberalisation nation as a global superpower. The latter phase 
within this transition dovetailed with the hype of the BJP-led campaign Ẹ 
of ‘India Shining’ whose rhetoric enjoyed the tacit support of large sec- 
tions of the professional and new middle classes who had benefited from 
the post-1990s liberalisation policies (see Varma 1998). 

These films were chosen on the basis of shared narrative motifs that 
run through them. All three films tell the story of a single young man 
leaving India for a life in the West, but who is bound by his promise and 
desire to return to India and contribute to his motherland’s well being. In 
each case, the encounter of the protagonist with ‘non-reliable Indians’, 
especially single women, sets up a narrative dialectic between the deca- 
dent modernity of the West and the ‘falsely’ posited deficit of India’s_ 
backwardness. Another common feature is the heavy use of the revelation/ ` 
conversion narrative to thematise the messianic element within the male 
hero’s transgressive foray into the West, portrayed as the successful 
attempt in returning ‘rootless’ individuals to their home and culture.’ 
Forsaking the portrayal of India as a traditionally backward nation with 
a developmental deficit, the latter two films foreground the vision of a 
‘shining’ Indianness that unfolds around images that showcase India’s 
integration as a global player in world economy and politics. Nevertheless, 
all films share the depiction of India as a ‘giving’ mother and the nation 
as a devoted family, paradoxically constructed around values of self- 
sacrifice and consumption. Further, backed by a strategic ‘Occidentalism’ 
that creates the West as an essentialised Other, these motifs help posit ~ 
‘home’ as the moral centre of the narrative universe. 


Disseminating the message of developed and superior Indianness 


The first film discussed here for its depiction of a transnational Indianness 
and the bonds with motherland-as-home is Purab aur Paschim.” Set in 


* Tins category of diasporic film genre differs from the romantic travel films of the 
1960s and 70s such as Sangam, (director Raj Kapoor, 1964), Night in London (director 
Buy, 1967), or Love in Tokyo (director B. Chakravorty, 1966). Des Pardes (director Dev 
Anand, 1978) and Hare Rama Hare Krishna (director Dev Anand, 1971) are films that 
call for nationalist values ın the light of westernisation. 

10 Because of his production of and acting m patriotic films, Kumar was also known as 
"Mr Bharat’. Some of his other films are Shaheed on the life of freedom fighter-turned~ 
national martyr Bhagat Singh (1965) and Upkar (1967), a film about the Indo-Pakistan 
War 
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the late 1960s but still relevant today for its archetypal narrative content, 
‘the film tells the story of Bharat, a young patriot from the city of 
Allahabad, who reluctantly leaves his homeland to study in England.!! 
Through the long introduction, we learn that Bharat’s father, Om, a free- 
dom fighter, was betrayed by his neighbour, Harnam, and shot dead by 
British soldiers in 1942. Harnam was keen to claim the reward put on 
Om’s head so that he could have the money to leave India to fulfil his 
dream of nurturing his children like Englishmen. Born on the very night 
of his father’s death, Bharat does not know of the betrayal, but is aware 
that Harnam has left his wife, Kaushalya, behind in India while moving 
with his son, Omkar, to England. Untouched by the spirit of collective 
self-sacrifice supposedly epitomised by the freedom struggle, the indi- 
T vidualist Hamam privileges a life of comfort in a Western habitus. 
Purab aur Paschim negotiates the idea of national progress at a two- 
fold level. Conflating economic backwardness with a civilisational super- 
iority on the moral level, the film suggests that the duty of the modern 
Indian hero lies not only in helping his country in becoming a developed 
nation but also in convincing Westerners and westernised Indians of the 
superiority of Indian spiritual values to ‘mere’ materialistic interests. 
Two key scenes in the film illustrate how the thematic of economic back- 
wardness is elided to produce a discourse of moral superiority. The first 
of these is set in India, and depicts Bharat’s departure for England. This 
is framed as a semi-public event, witnessed by many neighbours and 
, family members. Bharat encounters his spiritual guardian and teacher in 
"a pensive mood: 


Bharat: What are you thinking? 

Guruji: I was thinking of those times when people from far off came 
here to learn, to attain knowledge; it was the only place (to do so). 
And now our people are going abroad for higher studies... 

Bharat: I am only leaving India for (a) knowledge of science, which 
we need so much. 


'' ‘Bharat’ is a term used to refer to (Hmdu) India In the 1960s and 1970s, the UK was 

the key address for migration from members of the former colonies who received British 

; citizenship due to their belonging to the Commonwealth. Yet, with a tightening of imm- 

n gration laws, a ‘new’ flow towards the other side af the Atlantic (USA and Canada) in- 

creased over time to become the new principel locus of references by the 1990s. See Ballard 
(1994), Burghart (1987), Vertovec (2000). 
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Guruji: You won’t forget the culture learnt from me. ... May you live 
long! Take this (he hands the Bhagavad Gita over to him). lz Dg 


Addressing the supposedly painful choice that many young men were 
forced to make in seeking to study abroad, this exchange between Bharat 
and Guruji fuses the post-colonial present with a supposed golden age, 
to present India as a timeless emblem of spirituality, self-sacrifice and 
wisdom. Implicit within Guruji’s nostalgia is his ‘knowledge’ of how 
the motherland has suffered through a series of invasions by ‘outsiders’, 
of which, colonisation was a major example. The nation’s subsequent 
struggle to realise its modernity through economic development is meta- 
phorically underlined by Guruji’s pain at the prospect of his adopted, 
son’s ‘forced’ migration, even if it is only temporarily." The first locus T 
of conflict in Purab aur Paschim occurs vis-à-vis the diasporic family 
that hosts Bharat in England; this triggers the second key scene where 
Om’s erstwhile friend and Bharat’s current bost, G.P. Sharma, feels shame 
at India’s status as an underdeveloped nation. '* The affluent Sharma takes 
Bharat along to the fashionable India Club. A conversation is struck with 
the man at the next table, who tums out to be Harnam, now introduced 
as HP. On being introduced to Bharat, HP forcefully speaks of his negative 
feelings for India, which he identifies with degrading poverty: 


In India you can see kinship only when there’s hunger. What else? 
Here you can see everybody happy. No worry for food, for clothes. ... x 
That country that depends on others is not mine. You people can’t 
even carn enough food for everyone. ... Is there anything of which 
you can be proud? No, my dear boy, your country hasn’t contributed 

to anything. India’s contribution (to the world) is zero, zero, zero!!! 


2 Originally part of the Mahabharata epic, the scripture has over the 19th and 20th 
centuries, acquired the metonymical status of the sacred Hindu text. 

Many young Indian men left the country m the 1960s and 1970s to study abroad, 
funded by European developmental programmes for Third World countries However, 
those stipends were usually limited to the duration of studying; scholars were expected to 
return at the end of their studies. While some returned, others tned to stay on, finding 
employment, which eventually allowed them to reunite their families, or start new ones. 
See Goel (2006). o 

4 Exemplıfying the stereotypical unpatnotic-modern NRI of the 1970s, Sharma has ~ 
distanced himself by cutting all ties with the homeland, has stayed on in England after 
completing bis studies and chosen to marry a British-born Indian. 
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HP’s comment that sees India not as ‘homeland’ but as an easily sub- 
*stitutable entity to be forsaken against the promise of material comfort 
to be found elsewhere reinforces Bharat’s purported sense of loss in com- 
ing away from India, in the darkest possible colours. However, despite 
his assertions, HP is an embittered and lonely alcoholic, towards whom 
Bharat feels a deep sadness and pity. While Bharat’s decision to leave 
his country is justified as an ideological mission, Harnam nurtures no 
dreams of returning. While Harnam’s moral culpability in betraying Om 
is compounded by his disloyalty towards his motherland, Bharat becomes 
a living emblem of the educated young (male) citizen’s duty to retum 
home to work for India’s development. As a proud ambassador of India's 
Fe ieee heritage, Bharat’s mission also has to extend to ‘converting’ 
Indians living abroad who have hitherto been untouched by patriotic love, 
and so he responds to HP’s bitterness with a bhajan (devotional song) 
about the Indian nation. Magically, the guests at the club are transformed 
into a group of kindred devotees, who clap and chant in tune to Bharat’s 
song; we learn that the nation-building process transcends territorial 
limits. By transforming stigma into a source of pride, Bharat enacts the 
authentic Indian who is keen to appropriate scientific and technological 
knowledge from a spiritually-stunted West, not for mere selfish reasons, 
but to fuse it with patriotic selflessness. Tradition (parampara) or the 
lack of modernity thus ceases to be associated with backwardness, and 
becomes instead the basis for an assertion of cultural identity (sanskriti), " 
ultimately implying that India has more to offer to the West than vice 
versa. 
Based on this crystallisation of an authentic, patriotic Indianness into 
a primordial yet portable identity, Bharat proceeds to stoically unpick 
the weaknesses of a materialistic western modernity by which his Indian 
brothers and sisters have been ‘infected’.'* Upon arriving at London air- 
port where he is met by the Sharma family, Bharat bends down to touch 
his host’s feet in a gesture of respect. Embarrassed, Mr Sharma admits 
he had forgotten this ritual. When he repeats the gesture in front of 


i5 On an interesting discussion of the relationship of tradition as backward and culture 
as ‘modem’ in NRI-films, see Uberoi (1998 309). 
“16 To quote from the beck cover blurb on the DVD: ‘Bharat presents the image of 
i 
«proud Indian, a young man who tells them (NRIs): You need India and Indus needs you 
Be proud of India and let India be proud of you.’ 
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Mrs Sharma, she is perplexed and wonders if Bharat was indeed looking 
for something. Mr Sharma excuses her ignorance by explaining that she 
had grown up in England. Gradually, Bharat is able to make them realise 
the alienation caused by their physical distance from their homeland. 
which can be overcome by a ‘re-awakened’ Indianness that apparently 
resides in the genes. Sharma’s daughter, Preeti, has never been to India. 
If Bharat’s presence re-awakens a buried patriotism in Mr Sharma’’s case. 
the film suggests that Preeti’s Indiannesas has not yet had a chance tc 
surface. Of.course, Bharat will serve as the catalyst. 

‘Portrayed as the stereotypical westernised Indian woman 1 who has 
‘strayed’ too far, at first, Preeti chain-smokes, drinks, loves parties anc 
wears mini skirts ( Figure‘1). Her actions are replete with connotations 
of an untempered and unbecoming immodesty. In meeting her friends 
Bharat reluctantly encounters a world of ‘un-Indian’ habits such as taking 


drugs and kissing in public. Not surprisingly, Preeti cannot empathise 


‘Figure 1 . 
‘Lost soul’: | Bedi ai a Wesernised otan Weta 





See ee ‘© V.LP. Fibas. 
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with Bharat’s desire to visit sites associated with patriotic martyrs like 
( Udham Singh." This is attributed to her breezy ignorance about Indian 
history, culture and politics, a problem that her encounter with Bharat 
will set about redressing. On seeing her bewildered reaction to his account 
of the massacre of hundreds of Indians by British soldiers at Jallianwala 
Bagh in Amritsar in 1919, Bharat explains with patient condescension 
that Amritsar is in India, and adds, ‘now, don’t tell me you don’t even 
know where India is.’ 

Bharat’s first success at ‘converting’ such people, who apparently have 
no conception of India’s greatness, is with Preeti’s brother, Shyam, a clown- 
like figure who is shown to ape current hippie fashions and repeatedly 
explain that family bonds mean nothing in the West. Initially fascinated 
by Bharat as ‘the boy from India’, Shyam is transformed by Bharat’s 
performance at the India Club into a devotee of Ram and Krishna.: 
Precti’s journey to self-realisation, however, will be negotiated through 
the thematic of love and romantic desire (see Uberoi 1998, 2001). Playing 
on the East-West binary constructed around the figure of Western/western- 
ised (Indian) women as a sexual commodity, untouched by familial con- 
siderations, who threatens to upset conventional gender roles, Preeti is 
depicted as being prone to ‘loose’ behaviour on account of her lack of a 
‘true’ sense of belonging. She confronts her own vulnerability and true 
identity as an Indian woman who needs to be duly protected when Bharat 
miraculously appears to save her from the lustful advances of her western- 
, ised friend, Omkar, alias OP—Harnam’s son. Once she has thus fallen in 

love with Bharat, Preeti can then progressively advance to ‘recover’ her 

Indian soul. Moving away from the dangerous zone of Western culture 

makes her realise and long for the importance of tradition and family 

lıfe. Further, Preeti’s decision to marry Bharat also awakens Mr Sharma 
into embracing his blessed role as the true Indian patriarch. When Bharat 


7 Udham Singh was a Sikh patriot who was executed by the British government in 
1940, after killing Michael O’Dwyer in London. The latter had been Governor of Punjab 
at the time of the Jallianwala Bagh massacre of 1919. Singh had been resident of the 
United Kingdom in the 1930s (see Fenech 2002: 827, 832-3). 

“' Like others in the course of the film, Shyam is made to repeatedly reiterate his re- 
alisation of the hollowness of western materialism. If such ‘unwordliness’ was a standard 

g trope of the 1970s hippie romance with Indian spirituality, in contrast, the narrative re- 
Ñ pertoire of the NRI genre that emerges in the 1990s has little place for tho affirmation of 
such ascetic values 
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asks him for Preeti’s hand, Mr Sharma responds: ‘...you can even improve 
Preeti’s life! It’s not the children’s fault. I had forgotten my culture. You `t 
came, and now, slowly, I remember the past... I don’t just want to be a 
witness at my daughter’s marriage—in India, parents give their children, 
don’t they?’ 

Thus family, sender and sexuality are key sites through which Purab 
aur Paschim establishes the primacy of tradition over modemity. If Bharat 
promotes traditional values and represents the diaspora’s ‘unease about 
claiming western culture as its own’ (Mishra 2002: 249), the film’s nar- 
rative hardly alludes to any sense of conflict in Bharat, who can thus sig- 
nify a more authentic modernity that conveniently and unproblematically 
subsumes the material and technological gains that the West has to offer. 
Furthering this logic, the narrative takes another dramatic tum as Bharat | 
declares to the Sharma family that on completing his studies, he must re- 
turn to India to make his contribution towards his country’s development. 
This is posed as the privileged claim that the nation has over her sons, 
because of which, Bharat explains, he cannot leave his country for Preeti. 
She in turn, refuses to marry a man who values his country more than 
her love. Bharat proposes that the whole family should accompany him 
back to India. Fully confident that having once alighted upon sacred 
Indian soil, Preeti would never want to leave, Bharat promises that should 
Preeti dislike living there, they could return to England. Once in India, 
although she retains her westernised tastes in matters of dress, she an- 
nounces her decision to stay on in this ‘country of snake charmers’, despite 
its many shortcomings, because of what it has taught her about the sanctity 
of family ties: ‘I have never been a daughter to my parents until now,’ 
she proclaims. The last scene shows Preeti in a temple, dreased in wedding 
sari, worshipping Lord Krishna, as Bharat realises that his mission is 
now complete (Figure 2). 


z 


The new millennium: Yearning for the Mother(land), 
forgetting the nation 


The next film that we discuss is a blockbuster family drama where the 
narrative revolves around loyalty and love for the homeland. However, 
in striking contrast with Purab aur Paschim, the idea of sacrifice for the __ 
nation has been collapsed into the image of the cosmopolitan middle class” 
family rooted in Indian culture. Between the late 19703 and the new 
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Figure 2 
Resolution: Preeti ‘Tamed’ and ‘Indianised’ in the Krishna Temple in India 





Stil from Purab aur Paschba, © VIP. Films. 


millennium lie several decades in which the overseas Indian does not 
~ seem to have featured centrally in mainstream cinema. With the emer- 
gence of the new middle class, who, on the one hand, aspired to a growing 
visibility through assertiveness in their consumption choices aimed at 
matching ‘global’ standards, offset, paradoxically, on the other hand, by 
traditional choices over ‘sensitive’ matters such as marriage, the early 
1990s presented the need for renegotiating the modemity-tradition im- 
passe. This juncture saw a spate of ‘clean’ family films in which the figure 
of the overseas Indian made a comeback, now presented as the successful 
wanderer between continents and cultures and between modernity and 
tradition. oe 
In the 1970s, when inter-continental travel and telecommunications 
„ were expensive and less affordable to diasporic Indians, living in the 
Abomeland or abroad represented an ideologically-laden choice: it was 
also relatively rare for NRIs to consider moving back to India. Today, 
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transnational capital flows have provided professional classes, even in 
the developing world, with a new found mobility via the availability of f 
comparable career options in multiple locations, speedy communication 
and portable lifestyle goods and services. Official rhetoric in India no 
longer appears as invested in reversing white-collar migration to the West, 
rather, the focus now seems to be on securing their homeward remittances 
flow. Correspondingly, the media image of the NRI today has changed. 
Typically, s/he is represented as the young urban professional, who is a 
confident consumer, and perfectly at ease in the ‘global Indian family’ 
across what Friedman has called today’s ‘flat world’ (Friedman 2005)."° 
As notions of cultural citizenship have gained precedence over the issue 
of nationality (Punathambekar 2005), living abroad has gained social ~¢- 
acceptability as never before. What shape does ‘home’ take in this con- 
text? For Asia’s new rich, the West continues to remain a dichotomous 
Other through which they seek to cultivate an Asian identity that is held 
to be unambiguously distinctive and morally superior (Pinches 1999: 17). 
As several blockbusters like Dilwale Dulhania le Jayenge (DDLJ) and 
Pardes in the 1990s* and more recently, Salaam Namaste (director 
Siddharth Anand, 2005) or Kal Ho Na Ho (director Nikhil Advani, 2003) 
illustrate, the new NRI-film genre fetishises a notion of Indianness that 
works between these two poles of aspiring to be seen as ‘world class’ but 
simultaneously disparaging Western ways as morally poor. The last two 
of the above-named diaspora films are even set abroad in their entirety. 
Ronald Inden has argued that the current transnational class of techno- 
entrepreneurs, who constitute an entirely new segment of migrants from 
previous flows of working class migrants who left India to escape poverty 
and social discrimination, are increasingly comfortable with the idea of 
living abroad while being progressively apathetic about the idea of nation- 
building (Inden 1999: 56). Against these trends, Inden proposes that the 


9 Writing on the diaspora in Mumbai cinema, Patricia Uberoi has observed how films 
of the 1990s register and comment on ‘an important development in Indian family life 
where the most obvious locus of global change most immediate m ordinary experience is 
the internationalization of the middle class family’ Ubero: (2006: 181). 

® DDLJ (director Aditya Chopra, 1995); Pardes (director Subhash Ghai, 1997) For 
ac alle nal vane eect oE ane ae pee ee oe A 
(1998) 
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films centring around the new middle classes portray a ‘shift from valoris- 

ing a nationalist utopia to instead depicting an idealised commercial para- 
dise comprising of a glamorous world of travel, parties, love affairs, big 
business deals and personal consumerism’ (1999: 57). The ideology of 
nationalist self-sacrifice hardly fits with such a consumerist joie de vivre. 
For the emerging groups riding the crest of the liberalisation wave, the 
nation-state as an ideological entity and the locus of moral authority is 
increasingly defunct; rather the private realm of the family 1s the prime 
site for the negotiation of Indianness, even while the nation-as-family 
remains the primary metaphor for invoking the national utopia. The re- 
surgence of the domestic drama in Hindi films after 1990 foregrounds 
the ideal of a ‘monolithic Indian identity that is Hindu, wealthy and patri- 

Y archal in nature’ (Malhotra and Alagh 2004: 19); while the valorising of 
conspicuous consumption and an opulent lifestyle as the ultimate sign 
of a modern and moral life that no longer hinges on invoking the East- 
West binary, runs the risk of losing the Other against which Indian patriot- 
ism has been most conventionally defined in Hindi cinema. Even in the 
rare moments that poverty figures, it is portrayed as replete with traditional 
beauty, as the poor piously wait for the fruits,of liberalisation to trickle 
down. 

Taking Kabhi Khushi Kabhie Gham (K3G) (director Karan Johar, 2001) 
as, a focus, this section explores the positioning of the family as the 
centrepiece of the film. The aim is to tackle various interlocked fields of 

„conflict surrounding the notion of modern Indianness imagined as simul- 

‘taneously cosmopolitan but rooted in culturally-specific (Hinduised) 
values. In K3G, ideas of cultural identity and modernity are negotiated 
through a conflict between familial social norms/expectations and indi- 
vidual desires. Life abroad is identified with the norm of the nuclear 
family, while life in the homeland supposedly upholds the ideal of the 
extended family, which can evidently accommodate the values of both 
self-sacrifice and consumerist excess. Returning to live in India is posited 
as a moral responsibility towards the family rather than to serve the nation. 
The realm of the family is the realm of consumption and harmony: utopian 
images unfold in front of the huge family shrine featuring idols and photo- 
graphic portraits of family elders, or against the setting of the fashionably 
-designed kitchen where the family enjoys ‘hip’ Western-style breakfasts 
including cereal and juice. 
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Cast in the mould of family clan dramas such as Dallas, K3G became 
a blockbuster in India and abroad.’' It tells the story of Yash Raichand,~~ 
an ageing patriarch, head of a successful media empife, and father of 
young Rohan and the adopted Rahul. Against his father’s will, who wants 
him to continue the family lineage and tradition by marrying the suitable 
Naina, Rahul marries Anjali who hails from a family living in the market 
area of Chandni Chowk in old Delhi. Yash claims she lacks ‘class’ and is 
incapable and unworthy of upholding the Raichand family’s culture 
(sanskriti), values (samskar) and traditions (parampara). Father and son 
part in anger, the family breaks up. Ten years later, after searching for 
his brother, Rohan finds him in London and decides to bring him home 
and reunite the family. Rohan’s arrival in London is strikingly different 
from Bharat’s. He neither encounters morally confused NRIs nor finds T 
shops filled with erotica, ostensibly signifying western decadence. Rather, 
he negotiates his way with perfect ease through familiar sites in the British 
capital or while dancing with European girls, though never for a moment 
does he forget the patriotic hymn Vande Mataram (Hail to Mother India). 
Rohan learns that Rahul and Anjali have a son, Krishna, and live in a 
posh suburb. With them lives Anjali’s fashion-savvy younger sister Pooja 
(‘Poo’). Rohan manages to befriend her and stay incognito as a guest in 
the house. He succeeds in making Rahul feel homesick, for instance, by 
performing the daily ritual of puja in front of the family shrine with Poo 
beside him, unexpectedly, in a traditional Indian dress and on the verge 
of ‘recovering’ her Indianness. Meanwhile, we leam that Anjali feels., 
unhappy and isolated in England and is anxious that Krishna (Krish) * 
will grow up to be an Englishman with no sense of his Indian roots. Her 
habits and preferences are in contrast to the lifestyle of the rest of her 
family, who revel in fashion statements such as sports cars and designer 
clothes. Anjali, however, yearns to return to India and join her ‘elders’, 
that is, Rahul’s parents, as devoted wife and mother, and be accepted as 
a daughter-in-law. After a series of melodramatic and turbulent happen- 
ings, patriarch Yash begs Rahul for forgiveness. As Anjali’s anxiety about 


2! Kabhi Khushi Kabhie Gham was the highest grossing Indian film overseas tll 2006 
It climbed up to third place in the Brinsh box office within two weeks of release, 
maintained its place for over three weeks. The film was also thought to have broken the .- 
Aneen bok ofiise’ Too 10, bat tas eiar uncertain die toa lack of confined aurea? 
from the distributors. 
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the loss of her identity shows, the film underlines the idea of home as a 
;~ state of mind, rather than as physical space. Furthermore, Anjali engages 
with what Uberoi (1998) has identified as one of the key moral dilemmas 
within the NRI family genre, whereby the mother privately performs her 
Indianness by seeking to have her child imbibe values about India’s culture 
(sanskriti) and heritage (samskar). Here, Indianness is still seen as a pri- 
mordial but fragile, even though potentially portable, entity that needs 
careful tending. A key scene set on the lawns of Krish’s school highlights 
Anjali’s moral dilemma, even as it echoes the Purab aur Paschim scene 
where Bharat performs a patriotic bhajan at the India Club. Anjali com- 
plains that as an Indian family, they are always placed in the back rows 
at the annual school celebrations, while the front tables are assigned to 
(in her words) ‘the shining white army’, a clear reference to colonial his- 
tory. When her son’s class enters on stage, everyone, including Anjali, 
expects to hear a British tune. Yet, the children start singing the Indian 
national anthem Jana Gana Mana. Stunned on hearing her son sing the 
national anthem, Anjali finds that her dreams are finally fulfilled, par- 
ticularly when she witnesses that one white parent after another stands 
up to salute the Indian nation. As her son’s voice breaks, quite overcome, 
she runs to the stage, tearfully kneels in front of him and concludes the 
national anthem while Krishna salutes her (Figure 3). A symbolic and 
familiar identification between motherhood and the cult of the nation is 
enacted here. The school setting is significant, as for many migrants the 
_ school is seen as a threat that implicitly requires their child to assimilate 
and conform tò the norms of the host country. Even as the narrative takes 
another twist as Rohan reveals his identity and asks Rahul to retum to 
India so that the family can finally be reunited, unlike in Purab aur Paschim, 
there is no mention of duty to the nation. 


Recycling old Wine in new vessels: 
Nationalist reconversion, circa 2002 


The 2002 release, Pardesi Re (director K. Krishna), has interesting echoes 
with Purab aur Paschim. At the heart of the film lies the message that 
India requires the loyalty and support of her sons and daughters, and the 
_ idea of a morally superior Indianness that needs to be spread world- 
\ wide. Pardesi-Re offers low-key cinematography, and compared to Purab 
aur Paschim and K3G, does not belong to the blockbuster grade. It is, 
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Figure 3 
Krish Saluting his Mother at the School Day tn London YY 





Still from Kabhi Khushi Kabhie Gham, © Dharma Productions ' 


nevertheless, interesting for several reasons, mostly for its valorisation 
of territorial identification. The narrative revolves around the selfless 
son-of-the-soil, folk singer Prabhakar, who travels from Allahabad to 
London to perform at the NRIJ-sponsored annual Indian Society concert 
at the Royal Albert Hall. He undertakes the assignment only so that he 
can pay his sister’s dowry and fulfil his duty in getting her married. Like 
in Purab aur Paschim, Prabhakar’s host and his daughter are westernised; 
the narrative needs to evolve through several scenes that ‘awaken’ their 
Indianness. Like Bharat, ‘Prabhakar perceives Indians living abroad as 
culturally and morally decadent, accentuated by their lack of allegiance 
to their motherland. He observes: 


+ 


A sad truth indeed is the fact that the best brains of our country .. . the 
very people who can make a superpower of India are the first to migrate 
to foreign soils ... and they seldom take a journey back home! 


Paralleling the Purab aur Paschim scupt, Diya, the India Club owner’s A 
daughter, estranged from India, falls in love with Prabhakar, who it turns 
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out, saves her from being raped. When Prabhakar takes both his fiancée 

‘Y and her father to his village in India, the former’s selfless patriotism is 
set up as superior to Diya’s idea of individualised romantic love. The 
conflict is resolved through Diya realising that Prabhakar’s desire to share 
his motherland with her is, in fact, the greatest evidence of his love for 
her. This resurfacing of patriotism reflects the resurgence of nationalist 
sentiments within many states that have diasporic communities that have 
prospered in the context of globalised market economies. 

Broadly, all these three film scripts weave a utopian view of Indianness 
that is simultaneously cosmopolitan and based on a vision of conservative 
middle class values centred around the family. In recent times, cosmopol- 

~~ itanism has become part of the ideological self-presentation of an increas- 
ingly influential section of society that wishes to see itself as privileged 
and distinct from the ‘average’ Indian. Yet, as Mishra rightly observes, 
within this enactment of diasporic distinction, dreams of wealth are often 
tempered by the rise of a neo-racism (Mishra 2002: 236; see also Sinclair 
and Cunningham 2001: 20-22). The three films discussed here thus nego- 
tiate the anxiety around the potential location of the cosmopolitan/na- 
tionalist Indian as cultural ambassador and economic kamadhenu, the 
wish fulfilling cow who can be ‘milked’ by being reminded of his patriotic 
duty to invest in India’s globalising economy (see Uberoi 2006: 181). 


m 
- ‘ABCD of the NRI Dream’ 


NRIs based in North America, or desis,” metonymically embody the 
evolving representational model of the successful professional entre- 
preneur belonging to a transnational and cosmopolitan Indian ethnic 
upper middle class. In the 1990s, this desi community in North America 
emerged as a new agent and producer of filmic and musical cultural 
commodities within what has been coined as Transl-Asia.™ They clearly 
address the notion of Indianness in ways that are more concerned with 


2? Dea in American-South Asan slang refers to somebody/something ‘Indian’ (desh = 
country). 
y 7Incorporating the elements ‘translahon’ and ‘Asia’, this is a term proposed by Kaur 
and Kaba (1996 223-24) to refer to an arena of cultural flows with shifting geographical, 
linguistic and imaginary grounds. 
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making a living in the host country. In what ways is India referenced as 
home within their filmic discourse? As against the perspectives of com-¥ 
mercial mainstream Hindi cinema, what are the moral dilemmas around 
the notion of home addressed by low-budget desi movies? Against the 
preceding account of the production of Indianness in a transnational con- 
text, this section considers the politics of self-representation for young 
NRIs and Indo-Americans for whom the question of ‘returning’ home is 
not a pertinent one. Our interest in desi filmic self-representation focuses 
on two North American low budget movies: American Desi (AD) (director 
P.D. Pandya, 2001) and ABCD (director K. Patel, 2001).™ 

By looking at two first-time productions by new US-based film makers, 
both of which enjoyed wide success, we outline some of the specifi 
representational outcomes of this partial displacement in the locus of re- 
ference for diasporic Indians. Narrated from the younger generation’s 
point of view, and raising comparable issues, the two movies have been 
selected for the stylistic contrast that they represent. AD is a light-hearted 
late teenage sitcom-style comedy based on a series of cultural stereotypes. 
ABCD is areflective investigation into the desi self-experience that coun- 
ters common stereotypes through a portrayal of the experience of growing 
up and a more subtle depiction of character. In interviews, both desi dir- 
ectors revealed the importance of their own migrant experiences as a 
major source of inspiration (Chhabra 2001; Matsumoto 2001). While in 
Part II, tradition (parampara) feeds into a ‘portable’ Indianness, in the 
desi films discussed below, Indianness is actually revealed as a constraint > 
upon individual choice and growth. 


American Desi: A comedy of types 


American Desi’s narrative is situated in the freshman year at college for 
the four protagonists. The main character, Krishnagopal Reddy, is a 
second-generation Indian who rejects everything linked to Indian culture, 
in particular, his mother’s adherence to rituals. Eager to find personal 
freedom in college, he is dismayed to find out that all his housemates 
turn out to be desis: a Sikh, a Muslim and a Hindu. He shuns them and 


% ABCD oc ‘Ametican Bom Confused Ded! is a derogatory label for Indians bora tar 
the US who appear to have conflicted idenhties. 
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prefers to hang out with white American fellow students. ‘Kris’, as he 


‘Y insists on being called, falls in love with Nina, a confident Indian. Nina’s 


friend Rakesh, portrayed in the classical Bollywood villain-style, re- 
gards her as his property. In the course of a complicated courtship, Kris 
finds help in his roommates and reinvents himself as an Indian. At the 
end of a party hosted by the India Society, Kris and Nina become lovers. 

The film represents four possible ways to typify important aspects of 
the desi experience, each of which is taken up below. 

In his desire to be recognised as a proper American, Kris illustrates 
the classical pattern of the ‘either/or model’ for second-generation youth. 
Quite ironically, such a propensity to shun Indian peers, denigrate Indian 
culture and compensate for its ‘backwardness’ by adopting an excessively 


Y American identity would run counter to the symbolic capital that some 


— 


Americans may derive from a multicultural belonging.” Kris’s exagger- 
ated self-displacement is the grounds for the comedy to unfold. In wooing 
Nina, Kris leads Nina to believe he is familiar with Indian culture; he 
pretends to enjoy Bollywood movies so that he can be with her and plan 
the party together. However, while watching the three short-listed Hindi 
movies from which a song is to be selected, he cannot help exclaim: 


This is driving me crazy. They are in the Swiss Alps when they were 
just now in Bombay... hey, it’s been ten minutes! Aren’t we due for 
another song and dance sequence?! Oh good, I was starting to get 
wotried ... is it the next day or what... I mean, they’ve all ... changed 
clothes! ... I’ve seen porno films with better story lines than this, 
honestly !* 


His last comment causes an angry Nina to leave Kris’s place, escorted 
by a triumphant Rakesh. For Bollywood fans who associate Hindi films 
with the transmission of cultural authenticity and ethical moral values, 


© The joke, ‘Are you Indian? No, my parents arel’, reproduced in the movie can be 
seen as metonymical When asked what was wrong with his roommates, Kris derogatorily 
responds : ‘they are Indian’. While this would be utterly politically incorrect if voiced by 
a non-NRI, Kris’s words underscore the tension implicit in the label of the American- 
bom desi as being inherently ‘confused’. 


. ” The ‘cntique’ of consistency (time-space or clothing gaps from scene to scene, etc.) 
= was raised among middle-class Indians in the mid-1960s, for whom western cinema was 


the reference (sce Prasad 1998: 164). 
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this alleged inconsistency and affinity with pornography would seem the 
ultimate insult. Underlining how diasporas might internalise the stigmat- 
isation of their cultures, Kris’s comments, of course, derive from a e 
spread repertoire of transcultural clichés. As much reflecting the desire 
to disavow quasi-orientalist stereotypes reproduced by Bollywood, as 
the need to fit into the popular culture of the American mainstream,” 
such internalised stereotypes, in turn, may extend to sufficiently large 
numbers to feed the urge to define an alternate ‘Indian’ cinematography 
that young second-generation diasporics could relate to. Even if Bolly- 
wood continues to play an important cohesive role for NRI communities, 
the producers of ABCD speak of their desire to change the A 
of desis in mainstream American media: S 


It has been over 25 years since the migration of Indians [to the US] 
began in earnest. In that time, Indians first established themselves 
economically and are now striving for a greater presence in the social 
culture (sic)... The current depiction of Indian characters on television 
and movies is limited to that of an occasional cab driver or news stand 
vendor or the convenience store owner.” 


The success of the NRI film has created a new leisure-oriented 
infrastructure that South Asian immigrants can use for social gatherings 
and other public events to acquire an increased visibility to assert theit 
distinctiveness (see Brosius 2005; Malhotra and Alagh 2004). Cutting 
across myriad regional variations, complex migration histories and pol- 
itical differences, the projection of a clear-cut, homogeneous Indian iden- 
tity in Hindi cinema, always moral and free of conflict, creates for the 
diasporic community not so much portable civilisational ethos that they 
can claim, but rather leeway to inhabit a distinctive space within American 
society.” If negotiating Indianness constitutes the background to the 


= 


1! The main presentation of the movie on the official website starts like this: ‘American 
Dest ıs a fun-loving romantic comedy remuniscent of the great teen films of the cighties .. 
with a uniquely Indian flavour’. 

3 See ‘Why ABCD is an important film for Indians in America’ on www.abcd-themovic. 
com (Accessed on 10 February 2007). 

3 Thus movement ıs recreated within the movie’s soundtrack. While leaving home fot. 
college, Kns replaces a song from the famous 1950s film, Shri 420 (director Raj Kapoor, 
1955) with David Bowie's Young Americans on the car’s sound system. The film ends with 
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romantic drama between Kris and Nina, it is, nevertheless, with little of 
the moral imperative that runs through the films analysed in the first part 
of this paper. After a scene in which Nina finds Kris kissing another 
white woman at a party, Kris excuses himself by saying he was drunk; 
Nina, however, maintains that her identity as an Indian woman has been 
hurt. In response, Kris exclaims: ‘Why does it always have to be about 
Indian culture? Why can’t it just be about us?’ A nominal acceptance of 
Indianness may be the condition for Kris to bond with Nina, but this is a 
far cry from the essentialised moralism that Indianness is invested in 
Purab aur Paschim. 

In the first of two other sub-plots which develop simultaneously, Jagjit 
Singh illustrates another pattern of identification in a migrant context; 
Jagjit subordinates his own aspirations to family expectations. He loves 
the arts, but acceding to his father’s will, he studies engineering, only to 
lead a double life. This conflict between parental expectations and indi- 
vidual choice remains a recurring theme in the discourse of young American 
NRIs, one that is often addressed in Internet discussions.” Jagjit Singh 
pours his heart into designing the scenography for the party organised 
by the Indian students’ association. When Jagjit’s outstanding work wins 
recognition from the rest of the community, his father too feels proud; 
this allows for the generational conflict to be resolved. In redefining 
patriarchal authority in this way, Jagjit Singh also emerges as the voice 
that will project new icons of Indian culture that can be incorporated 
into life on the American campus. 

Through his rejection of secular values, adherence to the orthodox 
practice of Islamic and a valorisation of patriarchy, Saleem Ali Khan 
illustrates the other side of the binary from Kris.*! In his view, desi girls 
are pleasure-oriented and morally debased; he plans to marry a ‘traditional 
girl from back home’. His friends joke about his ‘corrupt Indian girl 
routine’, alluding to his belief in the fetishistic imperative upon women 


contemporary fusions such as Penn Masala’s a capella rendering of Hindi songs or 
Karmacy’s Desi Rap 

® See, for instance, www mdiafamily net (Accessed on 1 May 2007) 

*! The form of orthodoxy might appear blasphemous to some. See Ayub Khan's review 
of the movie that speaks of its ‘scant attention to the sensitivities of Muslims’ at www. 
islamonline.net/English/ArtCulture/200 1/05/article4.shtml 
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to be morally chaste. Saleem coldly turns down Farah, a young Muslim 
woman, who is attracted to him. Catching a glimpse of Farah praying at 
the mosque, he realises she is not just a westernised ‘toga-party’ girl but 
a faithful Muslim too. Only then can he fall for her. 

The fourth narrative strand shows Ajay Pandya’s attempt to negotiate 
his ethnic migrant status through an appropriation of Black American 
counterculture. Ajay speaks of historical similarities and affinities in the 
experiences that Africans and Indians share. Unlike his roommates, Ajay 
does not experience an identity crisis. Instead, his character posits within 
the narrative an open-ended possibility of appropriating a non-essentialised 
transnational identity based on intersections between shared histories, 
contemporary predicaments and political agendas.” 


ABCD: Coping with choice, recognition; guilt 


ABCD tells the story of two siblings, Raj and Nina, who were born in 
India, but brought up in the US. We consider here some key scenes that 
elaborate the choices confronting Raj and Nina as they learn to balance 
their Indianness with their need for social affirmation. Raj and Brian, his 
white colleague and friend, are in conversation at Raj’s apartment as Tejal, 
Raj’s fiancée, does the dishes. Brian mentions that he is considering going 


2 Ses Hutnyk (2000), Kalra and Hutnyk (1996), Kaur and Kalra (1996), Matthew and — 
Prashad (2000). 
3 Nina is a beautiful, strong-willed and temperamental young woman. She dates white 


and is engaged to marry Tejal, a traditionally-brought up Indian girl. Never one to force 
the issue either in his personal life or at the work place, Raj’s long engagement hides his 
mability to confess that he does not love Tejal Smarting at what he suspects is a veiled 
racist outcome over a long-awaited and well-deserved promotion, Raj finds he can open 
his mind to hus colleague, Julia. Likewise, Nina has to cope with a temporary break-up 
with ber rich white boyfriend, Sam, who begins to have doubts when his family responds 
dubtously to their bemg together. Simultaneously, her mother tnes to set her up with 
Ashok, a childhood fnend, who has recently arrived from India. Witty and engaging, 
Ashok is able to overcome Nina’s resistance to spending time with Indian men. However, 
when Ashok finally asks Nina to marry him, she is shocked and withdraws. Raj and Nina’s 
mother, Anju, dies suddenly, leavmg the siblings to confront their options: Raj leaves 
Tejal and quits his job; Nina marres Sam. 
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out with their colleague, Julia, but is subtly critical of her independent- 
Y” minded and career-oriented ways, adding a trifle enviously: 


Brian: A girl like Tejal is rare nowadays. 
__ Raj: Yeah...in this country. 
Brian: Hey... that’s the only country I got. I wish I had your options. 
Raj: Yeah. Like Dixit (pronounced like ‘duckshit’; authors’ remark). 
Brian: What? l 
Raj: Dixit. An ‘F.O.B.’. (Brian looks at him, clueless.) 
Raj: ‘Fresh off the boat’! Look, when I was in high school, I had to 
work to cultivate an image to get me into the popular crowd. ... You 
~~ know what I mean? ... T m this halfway popular kid, okay? Being Indian, 
it was hard enough to get to that point. And one day, I get called into 
the guidance counsellor’s office and there’s this Indian kid who doesn’t 
speak a word of English, has this oily greasy hair, smells like fucking 
Calcutta in August, looking up at me with these innocent, woebegone 
cow eyes. And this guy wants me to be this kid’s big brother! ... I’m 
forced to associate with him just because we both happen to be Indian! 
Brian: That’s nice. You made the transition easier for him. ` 
Raj: Hah! I lost him after two days! Next time I saw him, he was 
hanging behind the janitor’s shack with the burnouts. 
Brian: And this made you happy? 
Raj: No. I felt guilty as shit...But it passed. 


The scene brings out the contrast between Brian’s and Raj’s percep- 
tions of the possibilities of a hybrid identity. Whereas Brian articulates a 
view of bicultural identity as desirable as it allows for a wider range of 
choices, Raj’s insider experience recounts how, while growing up, ethnic 
difference felt like anything but an asset. It was this fear of not ‘measur- 
ing up’ to the perceived norm of American white ways that prevents the 
boy Raj from associating with the greasy-haired fresh-off-the-boat kid 
Dixit; an acknowledgement of his Indianness, and its possible affinity 
with Dixit’s, had clear negative connotations. If Raj had imagined that 
this unease would disappear as he came of age and gained professional 
recognition, these anxieties resurface when he suspects that he loses out 

k at the workplace when Brian gets the promotion that Raj deserved. 
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Both Nina and Raj echo the image of the NRI residing in North America: 
bright, professionally dedicated and successful.” However, ABCD text~ 
does not idealise these qualities; rather it is the struggle for mainstream 
exposure and recognition that is stressed. If Raj feels ‘guilty as shit’ over 
‘Dixit, he overcomes that quickly; any idealistic solidarity over Indianness 
as imagined by Mumbai cinema or Hindutva ideologues does not seem a 
realistic possibility. This conflict between guilt over rejecting one’s ethnic 
identity and seeking social recognition is played out in another crucial 
scene. Raj and Nina are in a quiet but pensive conversation, seated on the 
swing on the verandah of their family home, shortly after their mother’s 
death. Nina tells Raj that she is dating Sam again and that they intend to 
get married soon; Raj tells her of his break-up with Tejal. Acknowledging _ 
that Tejal’s relationship with him will hamper her chances in the marriage 
market, Raj is trapped between feeling both guilt and anger at his inability 
to be honest to both Tejal and his mother. While Raj and Nina feel pres- 
sured to accede to their mother’s expectations, after she 1s no more they 
both make similar decisions in their choice of partners, which they 
imagine will give them a greater control over their individual destinies, 
and will cause them to turn away from choices dictated by a cultural 
order tied to their ethnic background. Though strongly felt, their mother 
Anju’s death is also a release, particularly for Raj, who has tried to be a 
good son. His choice mins counter to the normative way that this conflict 
would get typically resolved in a Bollywood narrative. Unlike in Mumbai 
cinema, the death of a parent or family elder does not occasion the invoca~_ 
tion of a redemptive moral order. Both Raj and Nina assert their indi- 
viduality, even though their future remains uncertain, even as they do 
not aspire to being Jully American. During the veranda scene, Nina asks 
Raj to ‘give her away’ as a bride—a gesture that would recall the Hindu 
ritual of kanyadaan—even thongh the marriage will take place in a church, 
with Raj being the only relative to attend. As they stand outside the church 
porch, Nina draws Raj’s attention to the Indian custom of strengthening 
the brother-sister bond through raksha bandhan: whereas previously both 
had rejected such traditions because they had been made to follow them, 
now they embrace this one ritual voluntarily, suggesting that the relation 
between the siblings can be salvaged for the future (Figure 4). 


+ This contrasts with a firmly established tradition of depicting the life of lower class 
Britsh Asians ın film or literature. 
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Figure 4 
Merging ‘traditions’: Raj and Nina spreading the ashes of their mother Anju 
m the Hudson River. Spreading the ashes in a (holy) river is an important 
post-cremation rite tn Hinduism. Black is the metonymic colour for 
mowrung in the West (as against white ın Hinduism) 
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Born confused? Representing distinctiveness 


As representations of their quest for a distinctive American identity, the 
two NRI/Indo-American films discussed above underline differences from 
representations of home in the previous set of Mumbai films discussed 
in Part II. Based on the rhetoric of moral duty and self-renunciation to- 
wards the nation as the ultimate locus of loyalty, thematised through the 
trope of the extended family, Mumbai films seek to suggest that the bond 
with the nation is inherited rather than chosen, and to generate a fashion- 
able version of the patriotic/modern Indian, confident of his heritage 
which he aspires to promote as a global commodity. In defining NRIs as 
dutiful children, this nationalist home-calling implicitly reveals the 
nation’s anxieties about being bled of its best talent and losing out on the 
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investment potential of affluent sections of the diasporic Indian com- 
munity. NRI voices discussed in the second part of this paper echo the `F 
unenthusiastic response among segments of young NRIs/Indo-Americans 
to the sweet tunes of the nation-state’s home-calling or towards major- 
itarian utopias. This is an issue that requires more research insofar as 
transnational nationalism also finds strong support among diasporic youth 
by means of orthodox and militant networks that engage in the construc- 
tion of cultural identities. In the case of the Hindu diaspora this applies 
to the success of ‘Yankee Hindutva’, with alliances that affect uni- 
versities, businesses and social and cultural activities (Mathew and 
Prashad 2000). 

Any notions of Indianness coined within the films discussed in the ~p 
third part of this article remain indefinite, reconfigurable and primarily 
relevant to the context of their country of residence, which ts home. In a 
limited way, desi films seek to look beyond the binaries of East versus 
West, Indianness versus Americanness that lie at the core of the NRI- 
genre, and move instead towards affirming a strong individualism. While 
Mumbai cinema continues to foreground notions of patriotism and be- 
longing mapped on a geographical topography, the films discussed in 
the third part of this paper posit the construction of identity as an indi- 
vidual quest, not necessarily synonymous with territorial borders. Some- 
what like wayward children then, and in variance with the discourse of 
nationhood and belonging imagined within official and popular rhetoric, 
young desis of the NRI branch of the allegedly utopian great Indian fam- 
ily, seem rather busy crafting other homes. 
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Reform and everyday practice: 
Some issues of prison governance 


Mahuya Bandyopadhyay 


International human rights regulations, norms for the treatment of prisoners and welfare 
state imperatives—insttutionalised in numerous nahonal and internafional regulatory 
_ bodies—have helped make the ‘human element’ an imposing factor in processes of im- 
prisonment and punishment Questions such as whether pnsons exist to punish offenders 
or to care for them, heal their minds and bodies and reintegrate them into society, have 
become significant in managing prisoner populations In this article, I explore the idea 
and practice of reform by drawing on key government documents and reports on reform 
and ethnographic fieldwork m a central prison in Kolkata, India. First, I critically examine 
the idea of reform and explore its colonial underpinnings and its implications in actual 
prison management. I then present the organisational practice of reform through instances 
from everyday life in prison Finally, I focus on prisoners’ conceptions of reform to show 
how they offer a critical perspective on reform. Through this, I argue that there is a dis- 
junction between the idea and practice of reform. The idea of reform entails making a 
prisoner into a ‘normal’ citizen, fit to return to lfe in society. In the practice of reform, 
emphasis is placed on umproving the maternal conditions of prison life, and the reformative 
practices become strategies of control. The programme of reform then becomes a site for 
_ exercising arbitrary control over the prisoners as the facilities for improving the material 
conditions of prison life are granted arbitrarily. The prison is an institution where the 
state deliberately maintains opacity by restricting its interaction with civil society The 
practices of reform m prison and the issues of prison governance that they entail, are 
crucial aspects through which the character of the state finds expression. 
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I 
The idea of reform: Conceptual 
and colonial underpinnings 


The idea of reform as articulated in sociological literature reflects a 
general move from what Foucault (1977) called the ‘spectacle of the 
scaffold’ to the torture of the soul through confinement, surveillance and 
perpetual supervision of tasks and everyday life within a panoptical struc- 
ture.’ The idea behind the panopticon was that discipline could be main- 
tained without constant policing. This was enabled by using prisoners 
as informers and by drawing upon a systerh of privileges, rewards and 
punishment. This technique indicates a shift in the practice of imprison- 
ment entailing a move away from addressing the body in a purely physical 
sense. Instead, the moder punitive mechanism addresses itself to the 
‘soul’ of a person.* A model of discipline, through a rigid and detailed 
definition of functions and life within the prison, along with strict isolation 
makes the criminal dependent on the administration. The prisoner is the 
ideal subject or citizen of the state, one who, in confinement, lives a life 
as planned and dictated by the state. McGowen (1998), writing about 
19th-century English prisons, observed that the ideas of strict discipline 
and transforming criminals into ideal citizens, changed the prison from 
a chaotic place to a quiet and orderly one. The recognition of a persisting 
culture of recidivism and the prison system’s failure to rehabilitate were 
accepted factors in the formulation of the idea of reform (O’Brien 1995). 

Implicit in these changes is a notion of reform, with different contextual 
and temporal implications. Ensuring that an imprisoned person could 


' A panopticon represents an architectural style for a building housing large numbers 
of an errant population while mmumising the cost of surveillance. A centralised watchtower 
surrounded by cellblocks (Bentham 1995) created an illusion of being watched all the time, 
even though it was actually impossible for the guard in the watchtower to monitor all the 
cellblocks. 

? For related writings on the development of modem pnsons in western societies, see 
Rusche and Kirchheimer (1939) and Melossi and Pavarim (1981) Rusche and Kirchheimer 
relate the economic needs of a capitalist society to changes in punishment. Confinement 
for forced labour became a viable alternative to hired labour in capitalist societies State 
reform of the pason system was thus infused with the economic considerations of the 
Capitalist state. In Meloasi and Pavarini’s view, confinement and forced labour were not 
intended purely for the production of commodities, but rather the transformation of the 
criminal into the worker 
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return to society to lead a law-abiding and self-reliant life is a universal 
idea in reform programmes. Prisoners defined as sick, rather than as sin- 
ful, were to be treated with psychotherapeutic interventions and rehabili- 
tated through education and gainful work (Garland 1990; Rotman 1995: 
Thomas 1972). As rehabilitation entered the language of prison admin- 
istration, the function of deterrence appeared to be incompatible with it. 
The two images of the prison—as a place of terror and as a place of reform— 
were irreconcilable. Could these apparently incompatible images and 
aims of the prison system effectively co-exist? The central paradox of 
the modern prison as an organisation is the task of mixing deterrence re- 
quiring authoritarianism and strict—often harsh—discipline and reform 
based on democratic and participatory principles. 

Two sets of oppositional ideas mark this paradox: the conflict between 
deterrence and reform, and that between the material and moral aspects 
of fulfilling organisational goals. The tendency to humanise prisons while 
keeping intact the deterrent function characterises the first of the oppos- 
itional sets, namely, deterrence and reform. Regarding the second oppos- 
itional set, I show how the material dimension of reform, which includes 
a betterment of the physical conditions of life in the institution, assumes 
greater significance than its moral aspects. The moral aspects refer to a 
therapeutic orientation, and address the human needs and dignity of the 
prisoner as a person, rather than as criminal, under-trial, convict and such 
like. 

The civilising reform project in the Indian prison system has been 
considered a colonial undertaking in consonance with the changes in 
European prisons and in prisons in the rest of Britain’s colonies.’ As 
James Mill, a Benthamite, wrote on behalf of the East India Company: 
‘India’s traditional legal systems had to disappear in order to service the 
needs of a modern society based on competitiveness and the protection 
of individual rights and freedoms’ (quoted in Skuy 1998: 515). This idea 
of a rehabilitative reform agenda for Indian prisons has been linked to 
the nationalist struggle for independence (Arnold 1994: 155). The prison 
was constructed as a site of resistance to the colonisers (Singh 1998: 2n). 


? The archival material available m connection with this question could well be the 
subject matter for another thesis. However, in this article I only engage with some of the 
key documents and texts that pose the idea of reform centrally. The Report of the Indian 
Juls Committee 1919-20, the Report of the All India Commuttee on Jail Reforms 1980-83’ 
and the West Bengal Correctional Services Act 1992, form the mainstay of thus article. 
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Moreover, the presence of a category of political prisoners, educated, aware 
of personal human rights, and with an agenda of protest, very often forced `F 
the administration to make certain adjustments. For instance, providing 
reading and writing material became important. Such changes in the 
prison system emerged through a dialectical process that also ‘reflected 
Britain’s attempt to modernise its own primitive criminal justice system’ 
(Skuy 1998: 517). 

The Report of the Indian Jails Committee 1919-20 focused on identi- 
fying the needs of prisoners, and providing educational, social and moral 
support for them (Singh 1998: 5). This document and subsequent reports 
on colonial prisons refer to the first prison reform committee in India as 
established by Macaulay in 1836. Macaulay felt that it was important to 
put regulations in place that would deter wrongdoers and to depict the T 
prison as a place of terror and, simultaneously, rid this institution of any 
‘circumstances shocking to humanity’ (Amold 1994: 160). In a report 
that followed two years later, the state of Indian prisons was considered 
to be favourably placed in comparison to prisons in Europe in such aspects 
as cleanliness and provision of basic services to the prisoners. But ‘the 
corruption of the subordinate establishment, the laxity of discipline and 
the system of employing the prisoners in extramural labour on the public 
roads’, came under sharp critical attack (Indian Jails Committee, vol I, 
1920: 29). 

Yet, the colonial prison continued to be an institution that served ‘the 
important function of demonstrating the superiority and inviolability of __ 
imperial power’ (Singh 1998: 5). Colonial administrators opposed the 
reform agenda on grounds of feasibility, given the expenses involved, 
the climatic obstacles and even the perceived ‘socio-cultural typicalities’ 
of the Indian people. For instance, issues related to caste sensibilities, 
considered to be one such socio-cultural typicality, did not quite enable 
a rational approach to organisational practice in prison (Arnold 1994: 
171; Yang 1987: 33). Rather, repression, physical violence and a system 
of other punishments such as solitary confinement for prison offences, 
were accepted as the most effective ways of managing the prison popula- 
tion. The prisoners, employed as convict warders* and night watchmen, 
enabled much of this exercise of strict control over other prisoners in a 


4 Convict warders were in charge of a particular ward and were expected to maintam 
discipline and report any irregularities to the staff. 
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purely physical manner. Officials and other staff members did not need 


F to do the ‘dirty work’ of dealing with the prisoners directly. In spite of 


criticism, this practice is still prevalent. The reform project may have 
appeared as a progressive move for the colonialists, but the actual prag- 
matics of administration demanded a harsher system. Prison practice 
thus reflected a disjuncture between stated goals and ground reality, which 
continues to be justified in terms of administrative convenience. 

However, with the shunning of traditional modes of disciplining and 
punishment, the nature of deterrence changed. Around 1870, for instance, 
the law in Bengal forbade punishment by mutilation of body parts, sub- 
stituting it with hard labour. The Reformatory Schools Act of 1897, which 
directed that youthful offenders should be sent to a reformatory school 
and not a prison was another landmark legislation that was instrumental 
in altering the character of the punishment process. The restrictions on 
whipping and imposition of fetters and handcuffs as punishment for 
prison offences are also significant in this context. This was brought 
about primarily after the recommendations of the Report of the Indian 
Jails Committee 1919-20. However, the Prisons Act of 1894 remains 
largely unchanged and is still the basic governing document. The State 
Jail Manuals, with the exception of West Bengal, are derived from this 
Act.’ This can be counter-productive as the Act ultimately relies on deter- 
rent principles. If, for instance, ‘the jail officials were to follow the Prisons 
Act of 1894, ... almost every prisoner will be required to be punished 
daily’ (Datir 1978: 71). For Datir, the move towards a reformative goal 
was made with the acceptance of rehabilitation and reform as the primary 
objective of the prison, at least on paper. Before Independence, the refor- 
mative function was considered secondary. In the post-Independence era, 
the principal objective was reform. 

This idea is made evident, to cite one example from documentary 
sources, in the draft of the national policy on prisons proposed by the All 
India Committee on Jail Reforms (AICJR). The goal of the prison is stated 
in this policy document as, ‘Prisons in the country shall protect society 
and shall endeavour to reform and reassimilate offenders in the social 
milieu by giving them appropriate correctional treatment’ (AICJR 1984, 
vol. II: 343). 


* West Bengal is the only state to have a new Correctional Services Act introduced in 
2000. However, the provisions of this Act are only being implemented gradually and the 
process of making a new Jail Manual is yet to be completed. 
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A basic shift in objectives is, therefore, imperative for the system to 
move towards being a truly correctional mechanism. For the prison staff, 4 
the difficulties in making this shift were far too many and its impractic- 
ability was a common refrain. The recommendations towards reforming 
the system and incorporating the aim of rehabilitation and reform of 
offenders appeared utopian. The real task was considered impossible, 
given the fact that they were dealing with, in their view, ‘cunning and 
dangerous criminals’. The function of deterrence, moreover, required a 
rigid application of the rules, strict control over the prisoners and a denial 
of ‘free life’. 

At the ground level there are many justifications for persisting with 
the aim of deterrence. Efforts directed at mitigating the effects of im- 
prisonment on offenders are continually resisted, at least at the institu- 
tional level, if not at the level of the larger bureaucratic structure. Thus, 
deterrence takes on, theoretically at least, the position of a primary object- 
ive. The two aims seem incompatible and hence it is difficult to strike a 
balance. In fact, the desire for reform is muted in the practice of admin- 
istration. An officer voiced this classic dilemma in prison management: 


a 


If we give the prisoners too many facilities, they are ready to take 
advantage of us. In Bengali there is a saying—khete dile shute chai 
[give them to eat and they will ask for a bed]. We cannot let that hap- 
pen. We are not here to look at individual needs. If we are rigid then 
we have the human rights organisations clamping down on us. And if _ 
we are lenient then not only will there be more oppression, but the 
prison will not remain a prison. We cannot let it become a free-for-all 

_ place. There has to be some discipline, somebody has to crack the whip 
sometimes. The jail administration is caught in the middle. What can 
we do? We just follow orders. 


The Report of the All India Committee on Jail Reforms 1980-83 too 
reflects this struggle to maintain the balance between the deterrent and 
reformative aims of prison administration in the following way: 


Custody being the basic function of prisons, appropriate security ar- 
rangements shall be made in accordance with the need for graded ~ 
custody in different types of institutions. The management of prisons ‘ 
shall be characterised by firm and positive discipline, with due regard, 
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however, to the maintenance of human rights of prisoners. The State 
Y recognises that a prisoner loses his right to liberty but maintains 

his residuary rights. It shall be the endeavour of the State to protect 

these residuary rights of the prisoners (AICJR 1984, vol I: 25). 


That the deprivation of liberty is deterrent enough is suggested in this 
quotation. However, many prison staff members do not perceive the de- 
privation of liberty as adequate punishment for the criminals who are 
brought into the jails. An officer, like many others who were wary of the 
new rhetoric of reform and rights of prisoners, pointed out: 


Earlier people feared the jail. The jailor, the super and the officers 
t were all feared and respected. Now that has changed. On the one 
hand, the rules of our society say that those who do wrong and harm 
others will be punished. On the other hand, we are being told that the 
prison is a place to take care of these criminals till they are released. 
For them it is like going off to the mamarbari (maternal uncle’s house). 


This officer, in describing the ease and comfort that has become a 
part of prison life in accordance with the new agenda of reform, invokes 
the idea of going off to the mamarbari. The maternal uncle’s position 
in the Bengali kinship network signifies love and sharing that is unique 
to this relationship—one that is not replicated in other relationships across 
two generations. Mamarbari or the maternal uncle’s house, therefore, 

— symbolises a safe haven. Sometimes, prisoners shared this view. For one 
male prisoner, for instance, it was a place to run away to whenever he had 
trouble with his parents. It was also the place where he took refuge for a 
few days after his alleged crime was discovered. In invoking this relation- 
ship and comparing the prison with the mamarbari, this officer expresses 
his belief that the leniency and lack of discipline imbued in a person’s 
relationship with her/his mamarbari would be replicated in the prison 
if it were imagined as an interim home for criminals and functioned as 
one. The idiom of mamarbari is used by officials as a critical response to 
the new rehabilitative measures and a rights-based approach in prison 
governance. 

* A similar response is the commonplace association of the prison as sasural (in-laws’ 

t home) mplying a space of comfort and a place where the son-in-law is pampered. With 
the introduction of enhanced facilities, prisoners too sarcastically referred to the prison as 
sasural (Singha 1998). 
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In practice, staff members who deal with prisoners on an everyday 
basis recognise the merits of the prison as a place of and for punishment. `Y 
However, the liberal ideology of rehabilitative reform negates this idea, 
as is reflected formally in constitutional provisions such as Articles 14 
and 19, which are aimed at protecting the residuary rights of prisoners.’ 
The concerns of maintaining security and the objective of reform are 
often in conflict with each other and attempts at reform need to account 
for this conflict as manifested in the practice of everyday life in prison. 
The ethnography of everyday life also reveals that, despite constitutional 
provisions, differential notions of equality and rights work in practice. 
So, a long-term convict, who works in the prison office is likely to have 
more access to residuary rights, than a short-term under-tnial charged with 
a ‘petty case’. Thus, while legislations indicate the prisoner as a citizen, 
the notion of citizen is circumscribed by formal sanctions such as those 
against voting and free movement and norms of everyday prison life.’ 


Uu 
`The organisational practice of reform 


To contextualise the arena of reform I will discuss the issues of food and 
living arrangements; rights, privileges and punishment of the prisoners; 
and work and other programmes intended to reform prisoners. The tussle 
between prisoners and staff and the conflicts in implementing modern 
and progressive methods of prison management are reflected in these in- ~, 
stances and show how the reform aspect of prison management gets scuttled 

in practice. 


’ The residuary nghts include the freedom of speech and expression, the freedom to 
become a member of an association, the nght to acquire, hold and dispose of property, the 
right to life and personal liberty, and the right to vote. The Supreme Court has played a 
significant role in applying these constitutional provisions to the practice of prison admin- 
istraton Some significant cases are Sunil Batra I v. Delhi Admunistranhon, Prem Shankar 
Shukla v. State, Hussainara Khatoon v. Home Secretary, State of Bihar, Sunil Batra I v. 
Delhi Administration, Romesh Thapar v State of Madras, and Common Cause y. Union of 
India and Others. In this last judgment, the Supreme Court directed all courts to speedily 
process all undertrials and release the accused on beil in order to protect the constitutional 
nght to life and personal liberty (see Iyer 2000: 63) 

* The different motivations for rights, differential access to rights and the implications of `% 
this nghts-based approach for the notion of prisoner as citizen 1s a related area of further 
research 
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Food and living conditions 


The monotony of the prison diet and the quality of food served are issues 
that prisoners have always complained about. According to The All India 
Jail Reforms Committee Report (1980-83), this has led to serious protests 
and demonstrations by the prisoner community. Food assumes special 
significance for the prisoners in the restricted atmosphere of the prison. 
The jail authorities regard the monotony in prison diet as an additional 
ingredient in the punishment process. During visits to various prisons 
in the country, the Committee members noted that the preparation and 
distribution of food, management of the kitchen and the supervision of 
these tasks were far from satisfactory. Regular involvement of the admin- 
istrative staff in these processes was rare, creating a space for corrupt 
practices. A male warder attributed the bad quality of food to corruption 
within the jail and the disinterest of the officers in this matter. He said: 


Nobody is bothered about what the prisoners eat. They are all con- 
cemed about how much they can fill their own pockets. The ration 
they get is of poor quality. So, the supplier, the warder and the prisoner- 
in-charge make some money. The quantity is also not enough. There 
again they make money. And there is nobody to check whether the 
supplier is providing the specified quantity of rice or wheat or vege- 
tables. He will give much less than what is stated in his contract and 
will instead pay some money to those in charge. Then everyone is 
happy, but the prisoner suffers. 


Committee reports laid down strict measures to ensure the preparation 
of good quality and nutritious food for the prisoners. Food was to be of 
‘medium quality’, purchased from government distribution centres rather 
than through individual contractors. It was suggested that separate 
kitchens should be allocated for batches of 200 prisoners to guarantee a 
certain quality of cooked food. Prisoners should not be allowed to main- 
tain their own mini kitchens. The recommendations of The All India Jail 
Reforms Committee (1980-83) thus had positive as well as disciplinary 
ramifications for life within prison. For instance, in this particular prison, 


- Many convicted prisoners were given ‘raw. diet’ and the required fuel and 


were allowed to cook their own food. This was a privilege intended for 
convict prisoners only. But in practice this privilege of eating a little 
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better was shared by many others. Some convict prisoners cooked their 
meals and ate together in a group. Since the convicted prisoners were 
compulsorily assigned work within the prison, they did not often have 
the time to cook their own meals. It was a common practice to employ 
an under-trial prisoner to cook for them. In return, the under-trial prisoner 
would be given a share of the food, which was superior in quality to 
what was cooked in the prison’s general kitchen. For the prisoners, such 
practices were an antidote to the homogenising practices imposed by the 


prison administration. The administration, however, allowed such prac- . 


tices as privileges granted to the long-term convicts. During my fieldwork 
period, one of the superintendents decided to stop the practice of providing 
‘raw diet’ which he felt was responsible for the exploitation of other 
prisoners and a flourishing barter system. Through this action, the super- 
intendent drew flak from the prisoners as well as staff members. Both 
groups benefited from such practices and, in the event of their being 
stopped, collectively lobbied to restore them. The staff members often 
acted as conduits in selling commodities provided by the jail authorities, 
either for money or for other commodities. While both prisoners and 
staff members complained about the harshness of such a measure, they 
were quick to recognise that it could not prevail. 

In reality, the prison could only function effectively through the com- 
promises that the warders and prisoners made. Prisoners accepted certain 
unfair aspects of life in prison in spite of knowing that they could protest 
against them. In return, they had certain expectations from the system, 
which were fulfilled. As a female prisoner explained: 


Now it is not the same as before. There is the Human Rights Commis- 
sion. The prison is no longer completely closed. People like you come 
here from the outside once in a while. The newspaperwallahs come. 
So if we want to make something public.... I think we can. Prisoners 
and warders have an understanding. It is not that they are friends 
really, though sometimes it may seem like that. [The warders] are the 
people who help us if we are in real trouble. So we also try to help 
them. If we were to complain about every little thing they do in prison, 


then they would also not allow the things we do in here. So we don’t ~ 


complain and nor do they. 
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The mutual give and take that marks the relationship between warders 
and prisoners facilitates the making of new practices in the everyday life 
of the prison. These practices are not akin to the rules of the institution 
and nor are they purely rebellious responses to the rules. A ‘culture of 
lenience’ is fostered and maintained in the interests of prisoners and staff 
members.’ Prisoners, therefore, accepted the living conditions within 
the jail, in spite of knowing that the authorities could be reported for 
many of the irregularities. They were willing to forego some of their 
rights within the prison in order to gain access to materials and services 
that were forbidden. 

The issue of living conditions is also an arena for dispute between the 
staff and the prisoners. Staff members feel it is ultimately the responsi- 
bility of the prisoners to make the most of their surroundings and maintain 
a clean environment. Prisoners, on the other hand, feel that staff members 
have more responsibility. Government reports point out that living con- 
ditions within prisons in India continue to be far beldw acceptable stand- 
ards. Sanitation and hygiene within the premises continue to be major 
issues. However, this is a bone of contention between the authorities and 
the prisoners. The authorities maintain that keeping the living quarters 
clean is the responsibility of prisoners and its absence is a reflection of 
their habits and lifestyles. As one female warder commented: 


You cannot do anything about this. They are mostly people who belong 
to the slums. They don’t know how to be clean. What do you make of 
such people? The same goes for many others. They will sit all day 
doing nothing but still will not take up the broom and sweep the place. 
The jail authorities can only provide the material, like soap and 
bleaching powder. We can tell them to keep their wards clean but 
beyond that we cannot do anything. 


’ The term ‘culture of lenience’ is my own. Prisoners and warders used the term culture 
to talk about the prison and its everyday functioning. ‘Ekhaner culture tai el rokom’ (the 
culture of this place is like this), corrupt culture, bagje culture (bad culture) and cromunal 
der culture (culture of the criminals) were some of the phrases commonly used to describe 
and explain various administrative aspects of prison life. The notion of leniency in oper- 
ations was also commonly used to compare the contemporary prison to its earlier forms 
such as before the Naxalite movement and before Independence. 
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From the prisoners’ perspective, the authorities are unable to provide 
all the material for a clean and hygienic environment. A female under- 
trial prisoner who had spent five years in prison articulated the contest 
over the issue of a clean environment in the following way: 


We try to make this our home. It can never be, but we do whatever we 
can. We keep the place clean. We take care of the plants in the court- 
yard. There is only so much we can do. We are prisoners here. Some- 
times they [warders] forget that. When it comes to work we should be 
doing everything right. It is not possible. In our ward there are so 
many prisoners. Forty-fifty prisoners have to use one toilet from the 
time of lock-up until morning. Will it not be dirty? We are not even 
given the amount of bleaching powder we are supposed to get. Only 
when there are some special visitors is there an unending supply of 
bleaching powder. 


In this tussle over the issue of maintaining a clean environment, the 
objective becomes less important than the manifestations of the conflict, 
in major and minor squabbles, between staff members and prisoners. 
However, this is not to say that there has been no improvement in the 
living conditions of some prisons. In this central prison in Bengal, the 
impetus for prison reform was provided primarily by the large-scale im- 
prisonment of a section of the educated elite of society during the Naxalite 
movement. These groups of political prisoners were aware of their rights 
within the prison. Through their regular protests within the prison they 
succeeded in bringing about improvements in the basic necessities of 
food, hygienic conditions within the living quarters and access to family 
and friends through regular interviews and letters. All these were nghts 
provided in the jail code, but administrative practice tended to position 
them as privileges. This introduced an element of arbitrariness and uncer- 
tainty in the granting of these rights/privileges. The element of arbitrari- 
ness could be removed by a prisoner who had adequate knowledge of 
her/his rights and the ability to publicly protest against any infringement. 
As a female prisoner pointed out: 


Only those who know what they should get within the prison can pro- 
test when they are not granted those rights. Most people who come 
here, especially in the ‘female ward’, have no idea about the prison. 
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For them whatever the staff does and asks them to do is right. When 
J first came to prison, I would think that if the staff saw that I was a 
good person, they would let me go. It takes time to understand how it 
all works. Now I know that if I get bad food I can complain to the 
super directly. So, first, there should be some way to teach prisoners 
what their nghts within the prison are. Unless that is done, how can 
they protest or complain? 


It was generally felt that the prisoners gained a voice and learnt to 
protest as a direct consequence of witnessing the sharp conflicts between 
the authoritarian prison staff and political prisoners. 

The measures suggested by various governmental committees for 
improving the material conditions of life in prison are rendered ineffective 
and redundant in an environment where gaining control, making the most 
of a particular situation and accessing things that are forbidden, define 
everyday organisational practice. Consequently, rights are positioned as 
privileges, to be negotiated between the prisoners and the controlling 
authorities. A prisoner’s place within the prison hierarchy, the nature of 
influence s/he holds, and her/his relationship to staff members, affects 
the rights s/he enjoys. Many prisoners experience the controlling authority 
of subordinate staff as well as that of other prisoners. 


Rights or privileges? 


According to the law, a person taken into judicial custody does not become 
a non-person. An imprisoned person continues to enjoy many of the funda- 
mental rights of Indian citizens. However, the organisational practice of 
ensuring prescribed rights of prisoners often reflects an interpretation of 
rights as privileges. Prisoners’ right to meet their families through the 
organisational practice of the ‘interview’ was an aspect that was open to 
constant negotiations. In spite of being a right, the staff members and 
prisoners negotiated and manipulated the practice of the ‘interview’ for 
their convenience. Prisoners often wanted more privacy than was given 
to them in these meetings.’° For a fee, the staff members would grant 


° The interview setting was chaotc, loud and very rushed, creating a frustrating and 
anxitty-ridden expenence for many prisoners. They would rather avoid this weekly practice 
and make special arrangements for occasional mectings with their friends and family in 
quitter settings. 
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special permission to some prisoners for holding private interviews with 
family members. As a convict prisoner, Abhay, pointed out: 


I don’t like my wife and daughter to jostle with the crowd just to see 
my face and exchange a few words. It is humiliating. Then some of 
the other prisoners are always eager to see who comes from whose 
family so that later they can tease and taunt. I am afraid of that. I am 
afraid of these prisoners. But I fear what J might do if, for instance, 
they were to comment about my wife or daughter. So I don’t want 
everyone to see them. That is why I asked them not to come here 
every week. When I am able to save up a little money I can pay the 
warders so that an office interview can be arranged for me in the 
evening. It is much more respectable. 


The interview is conducted as part of prison work every week, but 
some prisoners do not participate in it. Instead, they devise their own 
means to subvert the regular practice. Abhay stated that he would rather 
wait to save the money for the privilege of a special, private interview 
than meet his family on a specified day with all the other convicts. This, 
in part, throws the practice of the interview open to negotiations. The 
price of this special privilege may go up or it may be difficult to get into 
the coterie of privileged prisoners. It may also be denied arbitrarily as 
punishment for any other misbehaviour on the part of a prisoner. A female 
prisoner, Reshma regularly met her case partner, Naeem (her brother-in- 
law), who resided in the male ward of the same prison. She detailed the 
kind of negotiations she had to undertake in order to have this privilege: 


The warders understand that the weekly meetings are not enough when 
you have a family member living in the same jail. And during the 
regular Sunday meetings the warders stand close to you so you can’t 
really say much. When Naeem comes to meet me sometimes at the 
gate here, at least I can talk to him for a while in peace. We can talk 
about what is happening with our case, how our family is coping out- 
side. Because the female warders allow me to meet Naeem when I am 
not supposed to and at a place where I am not supposed to, I am grate- 
ful to them. At times such as this I feel that they are caring and under- 
standing. But everyone has her/his own dhanda (self-interest). In return 
I have to do favours when they need me to. Like the other day, Naeem 
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gave me a new sari. One of the female warders liked it a lot and she 
was eyeing it hinting that she wanted it. I gave it to her. She said she 
was exchanging saris with me and gave me one of her old, not-so- 
nice saris in return for my new sari. I had to agree to this. If I did not 
agree to this exchange, then the female warder would give me a hard 
time with some of the other things that I do, such as my meetings 
with Naeem. 


In spite of such negotiations, Reshma was once denied an out-of-turn 
meeting with Naeem. This instance brings out the arbitrariness of such 
decisions. Reshma said: 


Didi, I heard about the riots in Aligarh and I was very worried about 
my children and my family. Naeem came to the female ward gate to 
talk to me about my family and what was happening there. But Ashadi 
(the female warder in charge) did not allow me to go to the gate to 
meet him. Then she started showing me the rules. I was very angry. 
Many times before this, Naeem has come to see me. I know that Sunday 
is the day I am supposed to meet him, but he comes here to see me 
only if there is an urgent message or something like that. The female 
warders would allow me to meet him for a short while standing at 
the gate. I don’t know what came over Ashadi that day. I think she 
was just angry because I did not give her all the medicines she wanted 
the other day. That was not my fault. We get only a few medicines for 
the prisoners and if I give her most of them then what will happen 
when a prisoner falls ill? (As the writer in the female ward, Reshma 
assisted the lady doctor and distributed the medicines prescribed for 
both the prisoners and the female warders. Since she had access to 
the medicines, warders often asked her for medicines that were not 
prescribed by the doctor). When she started talking about obeying 
rules, I did not stay quiet. I told her, ‘you, of all people, are showing me 
the rules? I know what all of you are up to. I know how dirty you are 
(implying the corrupt practices of the warders). I can also reveal every- 
thing. Then she was quiet. 


Thus the organisational practices designed to protect the rights of 
prisoners are always negotiable. The staff and the prisoners are partners 
as well as contestants in these negotiations. From Reshma’s description 
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it appears as though the tussle with the warder began when Reshma re- 
fused to give her the medicines she wanted. In response, the warder denied 
Reshma the privilege of meeting Naeem outside the female ward, a priv- 
ilege that she was accustomed to. This denial was clearly an assertion of 
power by the female warder. This example also shows that even the most 
privileged prisoner may be denied the space for negotiations. At the same 
time, an underprivileged prisoner may also enjoy certain benefits de- 
pending on the situation. For instance, a female warder may decide to 
deliver letters personally for a new entrant to the prison, who is not a 
privileged prisoner and occupies the lowest position in the prisoners’ 
hierarchy. This implies that the coterie of privileged prisoners is in a 
state of constant flux. Such negotiations also amount to a misuse of power 
on the part of the controlling authorities and a misuse of influence by the 
prisoners. For instance, prisoners have often used the right to medical 
care for other gains. A male prisoner’s use of a false medical report to 
make a trip outside prison walls and Saima, a female prisoner, faking a 
stomach pain to attempt an escape are examples of this. The former was 
a negotiated practice and therefore went unnoticed. The escape attempt 
challenged the very basis of the prison, and staff members as well as 
some prisoners responded to it harshly. 

For the prison authorities, songshodhan (reform) is imposed from the 
outside and is symbolic of the pressures that the prison administration 
has to face from the outside, namely, from the Human Rights Commis- 
sion, other human rights organisations and the media. The prisoners use 
this as a means to an end. The end, in this case, is very often the procure- 
ment of material goods or services that are otherwise regarded as priv- 
ileges. A male convict in his late twenties, doing time for dacoity, said: 


You have to be chalu (clever) to get your own way here. The staff 
members know our weak points and all that we have done. At least 
they know the story that does the rounds as soon as a new prisoner 
comes in. So I thought that I have to find out things about the staff 
that would embarrass them just like the crime that I have committed 
embarrasses me. If anyone abuses me and brings that up it really upsets 
me. Over the years, I have learnt that the staff here is afraid of one 
thing—the Human Rights Commission. If you can show them that 
you are capable of complaining to the Human Rights Commission, 
life in prison is easier for you. But for that, you have to be educated 
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and know the ways of the prison... If you are a little educated, you can 
go a long way in prison. Then you become a privileged person here. 
In the world outside, my education was of no use. It could not fetch 
me a good job. Here it is different. I am much better off than most 
others. 


Knowing the ‘ways of the prison’ and a basic formal education are 
the key factors in being able to get what one wants. This prisoner sug- 
gested that only those with such knowledge can take advantage of the 
system, otherwise the system engulfs the prisoner, leaving little room 
for asserting legal rights. However, I found that all prisoners were able 
to subvert prison rules in order to make their everyday lives more mean- 
ingful. The nature and extent of these subversions, nevertheless, was 
shaped by such factors as a prisoner’s understanding of how the system 
worked, her/his education, access to money, position in the prisoners’ 
hierarchy and her/his relations with staff members. Another male convict 
used the ban on prisoners’ wearing watches to show that getting one’s 
own way in prison involved a set of complex relations and their working. 
He said: 


Most of the tim the staff will cooperate with the prisoners as we 
cooperate with them. Sometimes, suddenly they will decide, ‘we have 
loosened the rope too much and the prisoners have gone too far’. 
Then they will tighten the rope a little bit... bit by bit. A few days 
back one of the officers complained that the prisoners who work in 
the office should not be allowed to wear watches. Many outsiders 
cannot differentiate between the officers and the prisoners who work 
in the office. Then a rule was made that prisoners working in the main 
office could not wear watches. We were all very angry. Why were 
they doing this? We knew that if they wanted to forbid us we would 
have to listen. All the writers spoke to their babus (officers/clerks) 
about it. I said, ‘it is a narrow-minded thing to do’. J think that they 
were surprised that all of us were talking about it. Jt is not that we 
protested or complained. We just talked about it to each other and to 
the babus... sometimes jokingly, sometimes seriously. They understood 
that we were unhappy and that we too could make it an issue if we 
wanted to. They finally let it be. 
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It was not that wearing watches was itself of particular significance 
for the prisoners; rather, it was symbolic of the privilege of individual 
choice, of freedom in bondage. This freedom was made permissible by a 
larger prevailing liberal culture within the prison and the particular in- 
stance of a relationship based on trust between the staff and the prisoners 
who worked in the main office as helpers to the officers. Forbidding 
the wearing of watches, thus, implied a breakdown of that trust for the 
prisoners. Since it is trust that enables a sense of freedom, even within 
the restricted atmosphere in the prison, its breakdown is understood as a 
denial of that freedom. This relationship of trust is also, for the prisoners, 
a mark of respect, not only in the context of the staff world but also for 
the rest of the prisoner commumity. In the above example, the break down 
of trust and the consequent tightening of controls implies a denial of 
informal rights, which were instituted by a liberal authority. The prisoners 
perceive wearing good clothes and a watch as a right which ought to be 
granted on humanitarian grounds. Prison authorities are, however, not 
bound by any legalities in the granting of such rights and hence, from 
their perspective, they are not rights but privileges to be given and taken 
away, depending on the circumstances. For the authorities, the dress style 
of some prisoners was similar to their own, blurring the markers of dis- 
tinction between staff and prisoner and signifying for the former a threat 
to their authoritarian control. The objections to style of dress and watch- 
wearing have to be seen in this context of ‘tightening the rope’, as the 
prisoner quoted earlier puts it. The staff often feels that leniency leads to 
a dilution of authority which is detrimental to the effective functioning 
of the prison. Although many officers are inclined towards a liberal atmos- 
phere within the prison, a loss of disciplinary power is as much a concern. 
From the prisoners’ perspective, this is purely an expression of an ir- 
rational urge to maintain supremacy and power in all areas of prison life. 

These negotiated practices in everyday prison life, outside the ambit 
of prison rules, determine the nature and extent of material benefits for 
different kinds of prisoners. I argue that this realm of negotiated practice 
is a preferred zone of interaction for the prisoners and warders who gain 
something from such practice. But there are many others who, for different 
reasons and at different moments and spaces of interaction are not the 
beneficiaries of these negotiated practices. The situation is, consequently, 
discriminatory. On the one hand, it may be argued that the discriminatory 
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and arbitrary manner in which certain benefits are granted to the prisoners 
is a deliberate mechanism of control deployed by the authorities. On the 
other, these practices are understood and presented as attempts by prisoners 
.« to reclaim agency. Both prisoners and warders lay claim to the main- 
tenance of these practices, and rightfully so, as they are the products of 
interactions and negotiations between them. Thus, to attribute greater 
importance to either one of these arguments would diminish the nuances 
of negotiated practice. 


Work, education and reform programmes: 
Rehabilitative or oppressive? 


Prisoners often expressed that passing time (samay katano) was one of 
their main concerns. Devising different ways to live through the days of 
incarceration and occupy their time within the prison walls was a critical 
part of the making of everyday life in prison. As a long-term male convict’ 
said: 


While in prison our concern is passing time. That is our only work. 
Every hour that goes by is counted. Each day is marked on a calendar— 
on a real one put up on the wall or in our minds. After a while how we 
fill this time is not important. Doing work may help, as time seems to 
pass quickly if one is involved. I have tried everything. But I find it is 
all the same. It is about passing time. How you do it does not matter. 


This is in contrast to what an officer said about ‘doing time’ in prison. 
Filling time with constructive work rather then letting prisoners decide 
what to do with their time was a way of ensuring security and regeneration 
of the person in prison. Assistance for nurturing prisoners’ skills and 
interests, providing material for reading and writing and organising vari- 
ous recreational and educational programmes were common strategies 
directed towards rehabilitation. In the central prison, such activities had 
not matured into a full-fledged programme, but took the form of piecemeal 
and fitful initiatives. For instance, when the knitting machine was intro- 
duced in the female ward, some women prisoners felt that it was a way 
of taking away whatever little free time they had. After the initial en- 
thusiasm with the knitting machine waned, it merely became a fixture of 
the activity room. 
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One of the female prisoners attributed the failure of such measures to 
the perception that they were imposed by the authorities. She indicated 
that individual prisoners value different kinds of activities as meaningful 
and enabling a sense of calm in their lives in prison. The programme of 
non-formal education in the female ward was perhaps the only programme 
with a certain degree of stability and recognition as part of prison life, 
yet it too was regarded as an imposition by the prisoners. The woman 
teacher was a permanent employee in the prison. She often complained 
about prisoners not wanting to come to her. She spent her work time 
sitting in the schoolroom by herself. She said that women prisoners were 
even reluctant to send their children to her. Prisoners too viewed the 
authorities’ attempt to educate them with suspicion. Many prisoners, both 
men and women, felt that their fates were sealed and no amount of edu- 
cation could change their lives. 

Attempts at introducing a programme for reform, thus, received a 
lukewarm response. The Welfare Officers were in charge of such pro- 
grammes. They were often absent for days on end and even when they 
came in, it was only for four hours or sometimes even less. Prisoners 
complained about not being able to send letters in time or get help writing 
petitions, which were the duties of the welfare officer. The new Correc- 
tional Services Act (DJ WB 2000) states that the functions of the welfare 
officer include organising recreational, educational and cultural activities 
for prisoners, making space for prisoners to pursue their own creative 
skills and making arrangements for vocational training. In contrast, the 
male welfare officer spoke about his responsibilities in terms of ensuring 
security within the prison, which included screening letters before sending 
them, being aware of friendships that were developing or groups that 
were being formed among prisoners and developing his own informant 
network within the prisoner population. The absence of welfare officers 
and the way in which they defined their responsibilities led to a great 
distrust of welfare officers among prisoners. This meant that there was 
greater opposition than cooperation when a new programme was intro- 
duced, since a welfare officer had to be in charge of it. Moreover, the 
programmes were also undermined by the lack of direction and leadership, 
and the haphazard, unplanned and undemocratic way in which they were 
introduced. 
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When prisoners started a new practice with their own initiative, but 
with the support and permission of the controlling authorities, they were 
able to make a success of it. The wall magazine within the prison, though 
infrequent, was one such attempt. Some prisoners wrote poems or short 
pieces on their experiences in prison and displayed them on a board at 
the prison entrance. However, expert knowledge on prison conditions 
has not taken prisoners’ perspectives into account. Rather, government 
reports repeatedly suggest a more-or-less similar strategy for reform and 
rehabilitation. This strategy consists of two elements: first, improving the 
material conditions of life within prison for both the staff and prisoners, 
and second, a general move towards a progressive prison system with an 
equal focus on rehabilitation and correction. The concrete suggestions 
are within the ambit of these two ideas. While the reports agree that a 
move from the deterrent motive of punishment to a rehabilitative and re- 
formative disposition is essential for reforming the ‘criminals’, they do 
not clearly spell out the actual logistics of ensuring firm and positive dis- 
cipline while safeguarding the human rights of the prisoners. The inad- 
equacy of the reform programmes derives from the problematic association 
of the material and moral dimensions of the notion of reform. It is assumed 
that a change in the physical conditions of prison life will automatically 
institutionalise reform as an objective of the prison. However, these changes 
do not necessanly imply changed administrative practices aimed at re- 
forming the prisoner/criminal. 

In fact, the prison professionalised the offender (Foucault 1980: 42), 
even after s/he left it. The biographies of individual prisoners that I col- 
lected revealed that prisoners often perceived their release as a coming 
to terms with the fact of living a life of crime or revenge. They also indi- 
cate how the state’s presence is continually marked in the personal life 
experience of a person who has been implicated through the criminal 
procedure. The instruments and strategies of power that the state uses in 
the context of the prison to deal with the pathologies of individuals do 
not remain confined to the boundaries of the prison. Rather, the prisoners, 
in talking about post-prison lives, perceive and recount their experiences 
of a replication of the state’s repressive practices. A male prisoner, who 
I spoke with after he had served a sentence for murder and had been re- 
leased found that he had to face similar strategies of power outside the 
prison as within it. For instance, he would have to mark his presence every 
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day in the local police station. ‘How is that different from gunti (count- 
ing)?’, he asked me."' ‘If there is a problem, a small fight or a big murder, 
the police will first come to me,’ he said. He added, ‘How is that different 
from the warders threatening you for anything that happens in the ward, 
if they decide to make your life unhappy?’ An effective conceptualisation 
of reform, I argue, begins by questioning these strategies of power and 
their use within everyday prison practice to ensure compliance with the 
system and its objectives. I have shown how the agenda of reform, from 
the authorities’ standpoint, becomes yet another strategy of managing 
the prisoners. The positioning of rights as privileges, for instance, has been 
considered one such strategy in prison governance. This is the argument 
taken to its logical extreme. The reform programme, at best, remains a 
space for negotiated practice with both prisoners and staff using it to their 
own benefit, often for very specific material gains. In the next section, 
I discuss alternative conceptions of reform that have emerged from the 
prisoners despite its purely material manifestations in prison life. J wish 
to suggest that these conceptions may be considered as creative sources 
through which the issue of prison reform may be addressed. 


HI 
Reform: The prisoners’ view 


Seemingly, in tbe prisoner world, the meaning of reform has taken the 
same forms as the authorities have articulated it. For both prisoners and 
staff, reform is that negotiated space that enables them to manipulate 
the system for personal gains. In this conception, tbe material aspect of 
reform is significant. Yet some prisoners had alternative conceptions of 
reform, ideas that did not necessarily revolve around material gains. An 
ex-political prisoner felt that reform was not possible without an overall 
change in society. He said: 


If there is crime, it is easier to run the state machinery, ...[so the] state 
can never want to remove crime. So with reference to what objective 
do we talk of reform? The police have their groups of informers without 
whom they will not be able to function. They also have a group of 


'' Gunti refers to the practice of conducting a head count of the pnsoners at frequent 
intervals 
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professional witnesses who ensure convictions. In prison too, super- 
intendents have their informers, who keep the authorities in the know 
about possible escapes and other subversive practices. The authorities 
can bribe their informers into working for them. The whole idea of 
reform is faulty. It is like a bribe to give permission to access elements 
of a free life while being in prison. As I understand it, that is not 
reform. Reform has to mean a recovery of the self. 


Many prisoners when asked about reform expressed the view that it 
is present as mere rhetoric and not as substance. Reform, thus, is perceived 
as an opportunistic practice to be exploited by both the prisoners and 
their staff members. Collectively, subordinate staff, senior officers as 
well as prisoners work the liberal elements of the system for their own 
benefit. For the staff to benefit from the system, they ought to maintain 
control over the domain of prisoners’ rights. If all the facilities made 
available to the prisoners in the context of a reformed prison system are 
positioned as rights, staff members lose control over those areas of prison 
life. For instance, if the weekly interviews with family members of 
prisoners were strictly enforced as a right, the staff members would not 
be able to assert any influence over this process. Even though the inter- 
view is governed by the rules of prison administration, in practice, it is 
contingent on the situation at hand. Factors such as the reliability of a 
particular prisoner, the prisoner’s relation with the staff, the ability of 
the relatives of a prisoner to bribe the staff, the number of prisoners going 
in for an interview on a particular day, determine the nature of the interview. 

The notion of reform is thus yet another technique used by the author- 
ities for exercising power, ensuring compliance and securing order and 
discipline within the prison. This technique is directed at a criminalised 
group, which needs to be regenerated and made capable of returning to 
society. In the plan for reform, the prisoners who are its subjects have no 
say in it. It is imposed on them as part of the rational bureaucratic author- 
ity that governs all aspects of their lives. I have argued elsewhere that 
prisoners attempt to carve out for themselves a life of their own, even 
within the highly structured and regulated prison life.'? This life shapes 


2 In my doctoral thesis, I have argued that prisoners construct meammngful worlds 
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up through prisoners’ responses to authority—generally through a sub- 
version of that authority. Everything that comes as a formal imposition 
is resisted and so is the idea and practice of reform. A female prisoner 
who had spent five years in prison as an under-trial and was soon to be 
convicted for drug trafficking gave voice to this resistance: 


We all have only one aim: to get out of prison as soon as we can. All 
this business of songshodhan does not work with people who are under 
such pressure. For instance, the teacher comes everyday and most of 
us here are illiterate, yet no one will go to her to learn. The welfare 
officer tries to push us but we just laugh it off. Thoughts of what will 
happen to our case, to our families outside, what we will do when we 
are released, are gnawing at our insides. Unless we sort all that out, 
there cannot be any reform. You can see for yourself that the knitting 
machine is just lying there. When it was new, some prisoners were 
enthusiastic, but soon they lost interest. The desire to reform has to 
come from within us. Unless that happens, whatever you do is a waste. 


This female prisoner voiced a widely held perception that reform as 
an imposed exercise is futile. Since prisoners develop a life of them own 
by thwarting authority indirectly, reform as an aim of the administration 
is ultimately thwarted. 

Moreover, the idea of reform seeks to address the disjuncture in the 
lives of the offenders and restore them to life in society. While for policy 
makers and administrators, it is the crime committed by a person that marks 
a disjuncture in life, a deviation from normal life in society, for many 
prisoners, it is the prison experience, and not the criminal act, which 
provides the disjuncture. A paternalistic attitude to the issue of reform is 
thus counter-productive. Reform within the prison can only be effectively 
addressed when it evolves from the prisoners. I have drawn out from the 
ethnographic material the need for an alternative idea of reform, different 
from what the policy makers and administrators conceptualised. I present 
one alternative conception of reform from the narratives of prisoners 
that I collected. I asked prisoners with whom I shared a good rapport to 
think about how the prison has changed, when they had heard the word 
shongshodhan and what their thoughts on it were. 

Raman, a male prisoner in his early forties, convicted for murder, 
finds reform in the path of religion. In his opinion, reform of a person is 
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p possible through a spiritual transformation, and the prison, in order to 
become a songshodhanaagar (a place for reform), needs to give the 
prisoners the space to pursue their own paths of spiritual transformation. 
In his words: 


When does a person reform? When s/he leaves a corrupt, dishonest 
path to follow an honest, good path in life. I can say that J have been 
reformed after coming to prison. But I had been reformed before this 
as well. When I left the para (neighbourhood) politics to join govern- 
ment service, I was a changed person. Then I was sucked into pol- 
itics and bad company again. I came to prison and my whole life changed. 
- | had the time to think of all that I had done. After coming to jail, 
I learnt that we Hindus worship not just the good, but evil as well. 
Like we perform Shani puja (worshipping Saturn) to placate Shani 
(Saturn) so that bad things don’t happen to us. But actually Shani is 
the evil force and we worship that evil force. After all this happened 
in my life I did not want to be worshipping evil anymore. Islam does 
not have that. I understood that Allah is the answer to all my problems 
of my body and my soul. I learnt that only Allah is to be believed. 
Now I know nothing other than religion. It has helped me find peace. 
I know that many people do not like me because I changed my religion. 
The Hindus—most of the prisoners are Hindus—think I am mad and 
the Muslims think I am an outsider. I do roja, I say my prayer everyday, 
I work in the mosque, I am more determined about my faith in Allah 
than many of the Muslims here, and still I am an outsider. I do not 
care any more what happens to my appeal, to my case and to my life. 
Even if I have to live the rest of my life in jail it does not matter. I am 
used to it. I know I am responsible for what has happened. Not in a 
direct way as J did not kill that man. On that count I am not guilty. 
But I see it like this: I am facing this punishment today not because of 
that incident but because of all those years I spent doing nothing, 
engaging in general goondami (hooliganism). If I had not involved 
myself with that group of party workers, if I had stayed away after 
I got my job, this would not have happened. And even earlier than 
that, if I had gone to school and finished my education, I would have 
been with a different set of people, not the ones who led me to this 
path. It is bad that those who made me take this path are not punished. 
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It is as much their crime as it is mine. So even though J did not commit 
the crime I am being punished for, I see it as being punished for the 
years of sin that J lived in. 

It is a hard life for the prisoners. We are prisoners in a free Bharat 
(India) but the rules and practices that govern us are those of the 
British. They have not changed. They were designed not for the people 
of a free country but for the people of a country ruled by foreigners. 
The government has to see that this is wrong, but I don’t think it does. 
For some people like us prisoners, it does not make a difference whether 
we live in a prison of free India or in a prison of British ruled India. 
The bodies have changed, but the currents of life and order remain 
the same. One thing has changed—police oppression and brutalities 
are less these days. But a lot needs to be changed. They have to think 
of us as human beings. Only then we will behave like human beings. 
The staff does not consider us to be humans or people in the same 
way that they themselves are. Somehow we are seen as different. But 
we are not. A man commits a crime for various reasons. That does not 
make him inhuman. Living in this environment that is created within 
the prison, even if a person wants to accept his mistake and do penance, 
he will not be able to. The way we are treated in here can only produce 
feelings of anger and revolt in a person, hard feelings, not soft feelings. 
If someone here receives bad news about a family member, that person 
should be taken home immediately. But that never happens. The staff 
is slow. They have to get papers ready; they have to wait for the van; 
they have to get sipahis (warders) to go on duty. Everything takes 
time and sometimes it is too late. It has happened before. Then the 
prisoner feels only anger towards the system. If this procedure was to 
change and the prisoner could be taken to the family immediately, 
then the prisoner would feel gratitude for the staff and the prison. He 

` would not want to harm them. That is the kind of situation they should 
be aiming for. But they are doing just the opposite. Sick prisoners 
also don’t get immediate attention. Sometimes, prisoners die in the 
jail. Then the staff is not concerned about the person who is dead 
and the family concerned. They are concerned about the Human 
Rights Commission and what they should be telling the world. Maybe 
the prisoner would have died anyway. Maybe there was nothing to . 
be done in this case. But the staff is always thinking how they can save 
themselves from being blamed, even before they are actually blamed. 
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Visitors like you should be allowed to come in and talk to the 
prisoners. Prisoners see the same faces for days and months and years. 
They talk to the same people and most of the time they cannot talk to 
anyone, as they are so fnghtened of letting out their secrets and the 
consequeaces of that can be bad inside the prison. So their mouths are 
sealed all the time. It is not good for a person. They cannot share any- 
thing in their lives with other people. They are completely isolated 
and lonely. It doesn’t bave to be this way. The prison can still be a 
prison even if it does things to help the prisoners’ lives. If people 
from outside come and talk to the prisoners, they can talk about what- 
ever they want to. Mentally, it will help many prisoners. A person may 
have made a mistake, but that does not mean s/he is not a person any- 
more. The people in jail don’t see it this way. That is the source of all 
problems in the jail. How they see us has to change for any real change 
to happen. 


IV 
Conclusions 


Implicit in the above interpretation of the idea of reform is an assertion 
of the need for a humane and just system. Whether it is a speedy trial or 
the provision of facilities within the jail, prisoners perceive the present 
system a8 an unjust one. Moreover, many prisoners retrospectively attrib- 
ute their acts of crime, in part, to an unjust system of governance in the 
society outside the prison. In prison, they experience a replication of the 
same processes. The systems, both within and outside the prison are then, 
in the prisoners’ view, a negation of their idea of justice. From their ex- 
perience of the modem punitive mechanism, prisoners feel that in en- 
suring retributive justice for the victims, the injustice meted out to the 
‘perpetrators’ is ignored. Prisoners’ self-perceptions are not fixed and 
are often full of contradictions. Thus a programme of rehabilitative reform 
needs to address these contradictary perceptions, rather than attempting 
to homogenise the prisoners as a group of criminalised people. The em- 
phasis that prisoners place on being treated as human beings within the 
prison system is significant, as it indicates their desire to not be homogen- 
ised into one class of criminals. Homogenisation is a requirement for 
discipline within the prison. The prisoners’ ideas of reform through atten- 
tion to unique, individual factors of hfe would be viewed by the authorities 
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as detrimental to the disciplinary routine of the prison. As a result of this 
contradiction, in spite of the urge to transform prisons into reformatories, 
the ground reality is not conducive to the incorporation of reformative 
rehabilitation. Piecemeal measures are imposed, which construct the facade 
of a modem prison. Jn an overall sense, though, for reform to be effect- 
ively introduced as an organisational aim, mere cosmetic changes in 
prison administration are not enough. The issue of reform must therefore 
be centrally addressed through the protection of a basic human right— 
the nght to freedom of speech and expression. 

The focus on reform through human rights is incomplete without the 
freedom of expression for the prisoners. The democratisation of the pro- 
cess of reform is in tune with prisoners’ notions of what is fair and just. 
A detailed plan of reformative practice may be along the lines that have 
already been suggested by the committees appointed, but needs to be ar- 
rived at through discussions with prisoners and warders. Any programme 
for reform should ideally stem from a dialogue with the prisoners for an 
imposed reform programme is an anachronism in itself. AICJR made 
suggestions in the areas of legislation regarding the penal system, organ- 
isational structure, living conditions within prisons, medical and psychiatric 
facilites, specialised treatment programmes and vocational programmes 
- for various groups of prisoners. When any such efforts are introduced in 
the prison, however, they are seen as yet another way of getting prisoners 
to comply with an authoritarian plan. 

In this attempt to understand the successes and failures of prison re- 
form, I have explored the welfare orientation of the state in the context 
of a total institution, where there is limited interference of civil society. 
I have attempted to show that the official discourse, in keeping with the 
idea of a modern welfare state, introduces reform as an ‘objective of the 
prison system. Within this paradigm, prisons are to provide spaces for 
recovery. I have argued that through the idea and practice of reform, the 
state only replicates its repressive machinery; thereby perpetuating its 
authoritarian structures, instead of creating enabling spaces. 
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Obituary 
Aneeta A. Minocha, 1943-2007 


Professor Aneeta A. Minocha passed away on 5 October 2007 after 
valiantly fighting a prolonged illness. Her demise brought to an end a 
forty-four year-long association with the Department of Sociology at 
the University of Delhi. She enrolled in the Department in 1963 as a 
Master’s student. Her alma mater became her karma bhoomi when she 
joined the Department as a Lecturer in 1968, going on to the post of 
Reader in 1975 and Professor in 1985. Her Ph.D. supervisor, A. M. Shah, 
encouraged her to undertake research in the hitherto unexplored field of 
medical sociology in India. Minocha’s doctoral thesis, subsequently pub- 
lished as a book entitled Perceptions and Interactions in a Medical Setting: 
A Sociological Study of a Women’s Hospital (1996), used discourse an- 
alysis to explain the social construction of medical reality and its mean- 
ings for patients. The book analyses how the ward is a mutually interacting 
collectivity in which patients evolve their roles and norms and develop a 
characteristic approach towards the management of illness and therapy. 
Her book is notable for going beyond the doctor-patient dyad to delineate 
the gamut of social relations in the hospital that make up the totality of 
the experience of hospitalisation. 

Minocha also undertook research on medical pluralism (1974, 1980) 
much before this theme became as widely studied as it is today. The co- 
existence of multiple systems within modem medicine, and the plurality 
of explanatory models that practitioners and patients use to negotiate 
between different systems of medicine that she described and analysed 
in her writings are widely prevalent around the world today. 

Besides being a committed researcher, Aneeta Minocha was a dedi- 
cated teacher for whom the teaching timetable was sacred; as well as a 
devoted mentor to younger scholars. The stream of messages received 
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from current and former students after her death testify to her whole- 
hearted concern for them. Besides fostering the intellectual growth of 
her research students, she engaged with every aspect of their personal 
life and well being. She was affable, approachable and always smiling. 
Her unassuming personality and her ability to laugh at herself endeared 
her to everyone. Respect and admiration for her grew manifold when we 
saw the courage with which she continued to work despite her worsening 
health. Our last memories are of her smile, undaunted despite her frail 
body and the ravages of cancer and its treatment, as she leant on a stick 
to support her slow steps to her office, a room located close to the Depart- 
ment’s entrance to conserve her diminishing energy. Even at this time, 
she would be carrying the draft of her last Ph.D. student’s is to read 
and comment upon. She attended departmental meetings until a month 
before she passed away, conducted tutorials and expressed her anguish 
over her inability to hold M.A. classes as her throat would simply not 
allow her do so. 

An able administrator, Minocha served the Department as its Head 
for more than one three-year term, providing continuity to the tradition 
of its founders. Her counsel was always available in administrative and 
academic matters and her commitment to the Department was total. When 
I took over as Head of the Department in 2001, Prof. André Béteille ad- 
vised me to consult other professors in important matters and mentioned 
Aneeta Minocha in particular as someone who was genuinely concerned 
about this institution. I followed his advice and benefited a great deal 
from her wisdom throughout my Headship. 

Minocha was a willing and conscientious contributor to the socio- 
logical world. She served on several committees at Delhi University and 
in other institutions. She was elected member of the Management Com- 
mittee of the Indian Sociological Society and served two terms as its 
Secretary (1998—99, and 2000-01). During her tenure, she worked to 
establish the Research Committees that are a vibrant and active part of 
the Society today. She served as the convenor of the Research Committee 
on Population and Health for the last two years. Aneeta Minocha will be 
deeply missed by her colleagues, students and friends. 


Tulsi Patel 
Department of Sociology, University of Delhi 
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Kenneth Allan, Contemporary Social and Sociological Theory: 
Visualizing Social Worlds. Thousand Oaks: Pine Forge Press, 2006. 
xvi + 454 pp. Tables, references, index. $ 59.95 (paperback). 


Books on theory are always a challenge for their writers, and usually, 
also for the readers. It is difficult not to sound pedantic when faced with 
the task of posing complex ideas in a language easily comprehensible to 
impatient students. The author succeeds admirably in making ideas intel- 
ligible by using the story-telling mode; as the introduction explains, each 
theory is presented as a story about some aspect of society. Concepts 
associated with different theories are illustrated with examples from day- 
to-day life and are accompanied with brief biographical and historical 
accounts. As befitting the story-telling mode, the book is written using a 
conversational style. 

The book is divided into three parts that deal with micro, meso and 
macro levels of analysis. The first section on micro analysis foregrounds 
theorists of the social situation and face-to-face interaction. Included in 
the discussion here is the symbolic interactionism of G.H. Mead and his 
student Herbert Blumer, Harold Garfinkel’s ethnomethodology and the 
phenomenology popularised by Peter Berger and Thomas Luckman. 
Working on organisations and on chains of interaction, Randall Collins 
and Peter M. Blau can be seen as middle-range exchange theorists, repre- 
senting the meso level of analysis. Further, the book finds Collins’ con- 
ceptualisation of social structure as built up through the aggregation of 
many interactions over long periods of time and large portions of geo- 
graphic space useful in exploring the micro-macro link between local 
interactions and global networks. Interested in the tension between con- 
cepts such as agency and structure that work on vastly different scales, 
Allan sees Pierre Bourdieu’s ‘constructivist structuralism’ and Anthony 
Giddens’ ‘modalities of structuration’ as incorporating agency (under- 
stood as interaction) with structures of global networks. The systems 
theory is discussed through the works of Immanuel Wallerstein and Niklas 
Luhman. In addition to the critique of universal theories and law-like 
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generalisations provided by theories of complexity and risk as articulated 
in the systems approach, the book also presents the post-structuralist 
perspectives of Michel Foucault, Jacques Derrida and Jean Baudrillard. 
Concerned with discourse and language, and locating themselves in the 
historical juncture when Europe is de-céntred from its place at the ap- 
parent core of the universe of knowledge, these three theorists represent 
different ways of conceptualising the idea of text and symbolic context. 
The Frankfurt school figures through a discussion of Jurgen Habermas’ 
ideas on the revitalisation of the public sphere, presented here as em- 
blematic of positivism and faith in Enlightenment values such as reason 
and progress. Discussions of the works of Janet Saltzman Chafez, Cornel 
West, Dorothy E. Smith and Judith Butler serve to represent identity 
politics from the perspectives of race, gender and sexuality. For Allan, 
rather than foregrounding the structural effects of inequality and disem- 
powerment, identity politics serve to focus on the use of lifestyle and lived 
experience as political strategy in the public arena. 

This book is written specifically for teachers and students in under- 
graduate social science programmes in American universities. In India, 
reading lists for social theory courses do not generally include the works 
of Blau, Chafez and West. Further, for instance, while the syllabi at the 
Department of Sociology, Delhi School of Economics might include 
many more Marxist and post-Marxist theorists, it is still considered best 
to introduce post-structuralist thought as a sequel to structuralism. Not- 
withstanding the politics of canon formation and the inclusion or exclu- 
sion of particular thinkers or certain works from the curriculum—a subject 
that merits due attention in itself—the current volume is a useful intro- 
ductory book for teachers and students alike, even if its range has been 
achieved at the cost of a certain amount of over-simplification. 


Department of Sociology ROMA CHATTERIJI 
University of Delhi 


Nita Kumar, The Politics of Gender, Community and Modemity: Essays 
on Education in India. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2007. 
xi + 345 pp. Figures, notes, bibliography, index. Rs 650 (hardback). 


Nita Kumar’s book The Politics of Gender, Community and Modernity: 
Essays on Education in India is remarkable in many ways; most strikingly, 
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for its atypical approach to education. The title provides a clue to its dis- 
tinctiveness. The book does not merely seek to study the status of edu- 
cation in India in terms of its constitutive elements: schools, enrolment, 
infrastructure, curriculum, pedagogy, teachers and so on. Rather, it offers 
an incisive and nuanced analysis of education as a site for grasping the 
intersecting outcomes of the politics of gender, community and modernity. 
Further, and importantly, taking a broad view of education as ways of 
teaching, learning and knowing, the book does not limit the term to its 
institutional contexts, but takes into consideration the many sites at which 
education is imparted and imbibed. The book is structured around its 
belief that studies in education ought to identify the disparate elements 
involved in the processes of producing a social being, and assess their 
implications. Thus, Kumar emphasises that education involves multi- 
ple sites ranging from the home, the family, the neighbourhood, the city, 
built environments, etc. Such an approach enables her to, first, explore 
connections between education and notions of community and modemity, 
and second, to argue for a post-colonial perspective in understanding the 
positioning of the community vis-à-vis education, while also foreground- 
ing the need to recognise the intimate relationship between gender and 
education in the Indian context. Additionally, Kumar’s book may also 
be characterised as a work about a relatively unexplored area—the rela- 
tionship between affect and education. 

The volume comprises of thirteen essays that combine the results of 
fieldwork, research and reflection on foundational concepts and methodo- 
logical dilemmas, grouped under three sections: ‘A New Historiography 
for South Asia,’ “Modernities, Communities and Genders’ and ‘Post- 
colonialism’. Consisting of four essays that deal with questions of history 
writing, the first section is also the most powerful. Through case studies 
and a sharp focus on the colonial past, the essays seek to demonstrate the 
methodological issue that Kumar raises in the Introduction, where she 
notes : “We should regret not the mono-causality of history, but our mono- 
narrativisation. We should find ways to narrate the other histories, such 
as of communities, which of course happened’ (p. 4). In seeking to narrate 
diverse histories, the essays in this section insightfully address the tension 
between official national history and the history of community. Import- 
antly, the essays highlight how the differential acquisition of these his- 
tories impacts on the child’s subjectivity and her/his social being. 
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The seven essays in the second section on ‘Modernities, Communities 
and Genders’—the largest in the book—are premised on the argument 
that education is a life-long process that is not limited to schools but one 
which draws on a wide variety of quotidian sources. Kumar rightly argues 
that in the South Asian context, a discussion on education would be incom- 
plete if it did not reflect on the influence of those who participate in the 
process of providing ‘informal’ education without having had the oppor- 
tunity themselves to go to school. Through opening out the definition of 
education in these ways, Kumar can revisit the history of the 19th century 
reform project to focus, in particular, on the many women who played a 
key role in advancing discourses of reform and modernity, either as mothers 
of male reformers, or as widow-reformers, established educational insti- 
tutions. Careful not to romanticise this role of woman as educator, Kumar’s 
multi-dimensioned, luminous and complex analysis of Gitanjali Shree’s 
Hindi novel, Mai, successfully underpins the argument that ‘a woman ... 
produces the adults whom she teaches and socialises as children’ (p. 20). 
Kumar’s awareness of the complexities involved in analysing gender issues 
is especially evident in her handling of the theme of the family. Even 
while arguing that the family is defined by a core inequality, she demon- 
strates that, in general, the modern school, whether a madarasa or a state 
or private institution, regards the family as a ‘rival ... undertaking social- 
isation, apprenticeship and cultural reproduction’, and therefore, as a 
target of reform. In this context, she emphasises the case for retaining 
diverse sources of knowledge and sites of production of individual selves. 

Further illustrating the point about intellectual activity being shaped 
by the demands of the everyday, the essay on scholars and servants in 
the section on ‘Postcolonialism’ is also interesting and important for 
introducing a subject that merits more serious exploration. Sadly, it does 
not elaborate on arguments about location, history, community or modern- 
ity in the previous sections. The essay on ‘A Postcolonial School in a 
Modern World, provides a detailed discussion of a school in Banaras 
that sought to introduce new ways of teaching and learning. Although 
the school’s efforts may be impressive, describing its pedagogic methods 
as ‘post-colonial’ strikes as a surprising use of the term. Ostensibly, Kumar 
seeks to inflect the term to refer to an approach that is attentive both to 
the historicity of the student and the subject being taught. However, the 
lack of engagement with its more general usage undercuts the possibility 
of the term acquiring wider circulation in the sense intended by her. 
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A recurrent concern through all the essays and a key strength of the 
book remains its concern with the self, descriptions of provincialism 
and calibrations of social power. The fieldwork in Banaras, especially 
with the weaver community, the Ansaris, anchors Kumar’s propositions 
in relation to provincialism. In the context, she introduces the important 
precept of pain, which she describes thus : ‘pain... has to do with justice, 
the realisation that even when the subjects of one’s study were strong in 
their beings, they were structurally weak, and were themselves aware of 
it’ (p. 16). However, like her use of the term ‘postcolonialism’, this term 
too appears several times but seems too inadequately developed. 

Finally, a word about Kumar’s own approach and style to the subject 
of the book. It is in equally degree sharp, perceptive and refined in em- 
pathetically engaging with the standpoint of each of the main players on 
the education scene. Her style involves not the hammering home of a 
hardheaded argument, but of presenting finely chiselled claims and con- 
tentions through which alternate ways of being and thinking can be 
imagined. Such an approach derives from a commitment that she alludes 
to in another context, which is to ‘facilitat[e] modern education while 
also opposing it by teaching other epistemologies’. Kumar’s book is un- 
doubtedly a welcome addition to the discursive field on education. 


Independent Researcher REKHA PAPPU 
Hyderabad 


A.M. Shah, ed., The Grassroots of Democracy: Field Studies of Indian 
Elections. Delhi: Permanent Black, 2007. xiv + 379 pp. Tables, map, 
notes, references, index. Rs 695 (hardback). 


Notwithstanding its somewhat misleading title, this edited volume pre- 
sents readers with an understanding of electoral politics from the stand- 
point of Indian sociology. Deploying the field study framework, an 
approach that Indian sociologists have staunchly claimed as being par- 
ticularly suited towards comprehending the ‘true’ microcosmic picture 
on the ground, the eighteen essays in this book grapple with different as- 
pects of the 1961 and 1971 elections and discuss the selection of candi- 
dates, campaigning and voting patterns. The editor’s Introduction sets 
up a pointed and partially untenable contrast between the advantages of 
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the field study method over the positivist slices of reality that the quan- 
titative methods ostensibly capture. Methodological quarrels apart, two 
important points need to be acknowledged at the outset: firstly, the busi- 
ness of Indian elections throws up several challenging issues that call 
for multi-dimensional analysis, and secondly, to note that field studies 
of the electoral process in India have rarely been attempted, particularty 
as a concerted effort by a team of scholars. Our understanding of this 
process that is central to the democratic enterprise thus certainly stands 
to be enriched by the use of selected case studies of localities and/or 
communities; even as a collection of essays written originally in the late 
1960s'and early 1970s, then, these factors enhance the value of this vol- 
ume. The eighteen field study reports by trained sociologists or social 
anthropologists cover different localities across the country. Even if this 
spread may not justify the title’s claims of constituting a ‘grassroots’ 
analysis of democracy, the essays provide interesting clues on how the 
democratic experiment had started impacting upon social relations and 
norms even by the late 1960s. Further, they can be read as an interest- 
ing interface between India’s social fabric and its evolving democratic 
political universe. And yet, puzzling gaps remain: for a project under- 
taken between 1967 and: 1971, the exclusion of the entire south, save for 
three essays all on Tamil Nadu; the under-representation of westem re- 
gions, with just one essay each on localities in Maharashtra, Gujarat and 
Rajasthan; and the complete exclusion of central and east India, is some- 
what disappointing. 

Hardly impelled by any positivist assumptions or craving for ‘hard’ 
quantitative analysis, this assessment is tied to a legitimate curiosity, 
firstly, about how an important project such as this defines its overarching 
framework and major questions, and secondly, as to how it addresses 
related concerns about the selection of certain field sites and the exclusion 
of others. Here, the scanty editorial explanation of the volume’s overall 
conceptual framework seems an unfortunate limitation. Apart from men- 
tioning the project’s intention to undertake ‘intensive’ field study, the 
Introduction tells us precious little about the common questions or con- 
cerns that the study proceeds from. Minus the consideration of larger/com- 
mon questions determining the choice of sites, the field study method 
can tend to be predisposed towards choosing the atypical case in order to 
focus on peculiar or unique factors. This may have its uses, however, 
somewhat paradoxically building on previous studies the approach has 
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often led scholars to return to already studied localities. As such, this may 
clearly work against advancing an understanding of the logic of larger 
overall processes such as those under consideration here. As already sug- 
gested, the choice of sites and the territorial focus of the studies included 
here appear predetermined by the existing research interests—in this 
case—of a group of sociologists at the Delhi School of Economics. In 
other words, they do not seem to have been primarily dictated in order to 
enhance the investigation of the Indian political terrain from a sociological 
perspective. This points to an important methodological problem within 
and across disciplines: does the locus of study need to be demarcated so 
as to represent a fair picture of the social processes under consideration, 
or does it suffice to adhere to territorial scales that may have hitherto 
formed the basis of work within particular disciplines? 

For these reasons, the volume does only partial justice to its funda- 
mental inter-disciplinary concerns. Even as the essays by Imtiaz Ahmed, 
M.S.A. Rao and B.S. Baviskar are attuned to the dynamic of political 
processes in India, and explore these in insightful ways, many of the re-, 
maining essays prefer to underscore how primordial considerations 
outweigh the playing out of any modem secular concerns or material/ 
ideological interests. As a result then, while stepping into novel ground, 
the contributions remain conceptually and methodologically committed 
to the tradition versus modemity binary that arguably lies at the core of the 
Indian sociological view of Indian society. The thinness of the discus- 
sion on methodological issues in the volume thus raises many important 
questions. Importantly, these would reflect on its claim to offer a superior 
qualitative investigation that, however, remains tied to an unspecified 
notion of the local on the one hand, and makes no conceptual, ideological 
or methodological space for its imbrication with the national, on the other. 

Finally, as indicated earlier, the volume sets up an opposition between 
its preference for the field study method, and the somewhat abrupt and 
ill-informed critique of the survey method offered in the Introduction. 
Responding to this editorial positioning of the field study and the survey 
method as two adversarial camps, the final essay by Yogendra Yadav 
underscores the need to combine the two to strengthen our understanding 
of the political process. The Epilogue sets out an intellectual agenda for 
a conversation between the two methods. The above-mentioned discus- 
sion on the two contesting frameworks set out at the beginning and the 
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end of the volume, along with the several separate insights contained in 
the essays, should interest any serious student of Indian politics and society. 


Department of Politics SUHAS PALSHIKAR 
University of Pune 


Raka Ray and Mary Fainsod Katvenstein, eds, Social Movements in India: 
Poverty, Power and Politics. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
2006 (first published in 2005 by Rowman & Littlefield Publishers). 
vii + 311 pp. Notes, bibliography, index. Rs 650 (hardback). 


The essential points of the analytical framework of the volume, as outlined 
in the Introduction, may be summarised as follows: (i) invariably social 
movement politics are shaped by underlying master frames; and (ii) these 
master frames are in the nature of broad malleable categories that allow 
for multiple interpretations and transformation at times of crisis and evo- 
lution over time. Such a notion of master frames is useful in delineating 
the contours of social movement activism through the three phases of 
Indian history after Independence, marked by Nehruvian democratic soci- 
alism (1947-66); the corrosion of institutional procedures and norms 
(1967-88) and the post-1989 ascendance of religious nationalism and 
market. 

Vivek Chibber’s well-researched historical analysis of the trade union 
movement criticises its leadership for abdicating a redistributive agenda 
for a class-accommodationist model. Basing his critique on the achieve- 
ments of the communist movement in Kerala, however, Chibber’s argu- 
ment does not fully heed the vast differences between the political economy 
of Kerala and the other parts of India. Tanika Sarkar’s essay on social 
power and the discourse of the Hindu right explores the ideological limits 
within what she terms the ‘moral economy of communalism’ and its po- 
tential to yield a vertical homogenisation of a differentiated caste society. 
One wishes, however, that Sarkar’s essay had extended this analysis to- 
wards exploring the implications of the internal contradictions within 
the perspectives of the VHP-RSS-BJP combine on the issue of market 
reforms. Focusing on the CPI(M), Patrick Heller takes a critical look at 
the model of decentralisation that has evolved within Kerala politics in 
the age of globalisation. Heller’s essay shows how intra-party contradictions 
between CPI(M) factions favouring corporatist and social movements 
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models of establishing hegemony led the leadership to decide in favour 
of the latter strategy by drawing upon civil society organisations such as 
the Kerala Sastra Sahitya Parishad (KSSP). Arguing that such a con- 
cession towards associationalism does not constitute effective democratic 
decentralisation, Heller demonstrates how the highly competitive nature 
of representative/party politics in Kerala required the CPI(M) to stra- 
tegically reinvent aspects of the traditional model of centralism. Entitled 
‘Feminism, Poverty and the Emergent Social Order,’ Mary John’s essay 
links up the history of the women’s movement from the 1920s with con- 
temporary debates on social marginalisation. Illustrating how contem- 
porary studies of poverty reveal that the poor comprise largely of dalits, 
major sections of the backward castes, tribals, Muslim minorities and 
female-headed households, her essay argues that allowing the category 
of the poor to become invisible within current debates would amount to 
the unconditional legitimation of the interests of the non-poor and the 
so-called creamy layer among the scheduled and backward castes. High- 
lighting the strong evidence of the ‘dalitisation’ of poverty, Gopal Guru and 
Anuradha Chakravarty’s essay on the politics of social movements and 
dalit poverty asserts that the cumulative disabilities suffered by dalits 
confer on them a compounded degree of backwardness that differentiates 
them from any other caste grouping. However, in noting the negative 
impact of the state and market on dalit prospects, the simultaneous ex- 
clusion of the poor from dalit movements and the growing visibility of 
an upwardly-mobile dalit middle class elite, best illustrated through the 
emerging electoral clout of the Bahujan Samaj Party, the argument only 
imperfectly balances the paradoxical aspects of dalit poverty. Revisiting 
the Chipko movement and the Narmada Bachao Andolan (NBA), Amita 
Baviskar argues that contrary to what Ramachandra Guha and Madhav 
Gadgil would have us believe, environmental movements in India are 
hardly defined by their adherence to subaltern environmental perspec- 
tives, but have rather emerged through collaborations between middle 
class actors and audiences. The transformation of the Chipko movement 
from its objective to safeguard hill ecology to becoming a movement 
spearheading the campaign for the separate state of Uttaranchal is a case 
in point (p. 166). In focusing solely on the destruction of livelihoods and 
cultural systems of ecologically-superior ‘noble savages’, the NBA cam- 
paign excluded other equally affected groups such as well-to-do Hindu 
farmers and the poor dhankava naiks from the movement (p. 167). Further, 
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paradoxically, while its dependence on the backing of metropolitan media 
for its campaigns led the movement to neglect its social bases; in turn, 
the urban support for distant causes camouflaged the ecological insensitiv- 
ity of middle class groups to their immediate locales (p. 174). Distinguish- 
ing between ‘old’ and ‘new’ social movements, Gail Omvedt’s essay on 
farmers’ movements, reforms and poverty debates shows how, rather 
than taking an end to poverty as their goal, social movements are usually 
premised on distributional issues. Even while they represent specific 
interests, she notes that social movements may need to work to mobilise 
support across the political spectrum. Ronald Herring discusses the far- 
mers’ movements that have emerged around the controversial genetically 
modified ‘terminator’ Bt cotton seed. Arguing that the problem lay not 
with the seed itself, which had shown positive test results, even leading 
farmers to engage in large scale ‘illicit’ cultivation with benefit, the cause 
of farmers’ distress lay in the debilitating combination of the terms through 
which cultivators could access these high-cost inputs. Surveying the 
evolution of the NGO from the Nehruvian period, Neema Kudva’s essay, 
‘Strong States, Strong NGOs’ questions the editors’ claims about the 
‘NGO-fication’ of civil society as a product of economic liberalisation. 

Overall, the papers provide good material for a discussion on structure 
and agency; however, the analytical framework could potentially have 
been subjected to a more rigorous scrutiny by invoking some of the im- 
portant social movements not examined here, including the Tebhaga, 
Telengana, Bhoodan-gramdan, the regional nationalisms in Kashmir and 
Punjab and the insurrectionary movements in the north-east. 


Institute of Social Sciences PARTHA N. MUKHERII 
Delhi 


Ravinder Kaur, Since 1947: Partition Narratives among Punjabi Migrants 
of Delhi. Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2007. vii + 277 pp. Tables, 
notes, bibliography, index. Rs 550 (hardback). 


An anthropologist-historian in Copenhagen, Ravinder Kaur has given 
us an important study of the migrants who came to settle in Delhi after 
the Partition. Although the jacket features an image of a Sikh family, Sikhs 
appear only fleetingly here, as do Muslims waiting in camps in Delhi to 
leave India, to later settle as mohajirs in Karachi. The study focuses on 
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Hindu migrants who came from western Punjab. In tracing the changing 
sense of Hindu identity over the past half century, a later chapter notes 
how, partly owing to Sikh assertiveness in Punjab, the identification of 
Hindu migrants with the Punjabi language has slackened, while their 
self-image as Indians seems to have gained strength. 

The state was far more proactive in rehabilitating Punjabi migrants in 
Delhi, than in aiding Partition migrants who came to West Bengal. Even 
s0, while official claims foreground the government’s comprehensive 
concerns to help migrant families recover from their sense of traumatic 
loss, upper-caste migrant accounts consistently celebrate their own efforts 
and totally deny the state arry credit for their resettlement. This divergence 
in the community’s self-perceptions becomes the setting for the book to 
explore how collective memories of Punjabi Hindus have been shaped. 
The question of what makes a community is a persistent one within these 
pages. Moving away from social networks and boundaries as possible 
explanatory factors, Kaur focuses on the importance of shared symbols 
and memories, particularly, those that highlight the experience of having 
been Partition migrants. 

The author shows great skill in analysing her interview material. 
Carried out over 2000-02, her fieldwork began in Kingsway Camp and 
Lajpat Nagar in Delhi. However, in an attempt to add significant variation 
to her data, she spread her net to less prominent localities where low- 
caste migrants and widows with families had been settled. Much of her 
fieldwork effort went into identifying contacts from migrant narratives, 
old official reports and gossip in what remained of the Ministry of Relief 
and Rehabilitation. The study also works with wide swathes of private 
papers and secondary literature on the Partition. 

Commenting on aspects of the state’s behaviour, ranging from its con- 
tinuing consideration of caste and class differences among migrants, its 
patriarchal concern to provide for the security of widows and children 
and its benevolent desire to look out for the financial needs of migrants’ 
children who happened then to be studying abroad, Kaur proposes that 
the self-image of the state displays the attributes of a ‘social being’ 
(pp. 46-8). The book shows a persistent desire to derive general principles 
from its material, leading sometimes to over-generalisations that arguably 
overlook the exceptional challenges that the Indian state faced in 1947 in 
having to cope with a flood of migrants even as the state apparatus itself 
was being partitioned. 
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Notwithstanding the chaotic circumstances of 1947, Chapter 4 shows 
how the process of resettlement reproduced patterns of pre-migration 
stratification. Access to resources in the pre-Partition period often influ- 
enced migrants’ fortunes in the post-Partition years in physical and imme- 
diate ways such as in determining whether one crossed the border in a 
foot-column, by train, car, truck, or by air, or whether one had access to 
cash liquidity to meet one’s survival needs in the subsequent weeks. 
However, as we know, patterns of stratification are never exactly re- 
produced between generations; in 1947, particularly when the process 
was so disruptive and subject to the play of chance, the divergence is 
bound to have been considerable. This is borne out by Kaur’s evidence: 
for instance, in the difference a key contact in the government could 
make, or then again, the chance circumstance that determined the extra- 
ordinary good fortune of migrant ‘untouchables’ (quotation marks mine) 
settled in Regharpura, where Kanshi Ram was to subsequently found the 
Bahujan Samaj Party. However, the book could have profitably paid more 
attention to singular experiences of upward or downward mobility, or of 
loosening of caste and sub-caste boundaries through marriage, perhaps 
among such migrants. 

In discounting her informants’ triumphant claims about their self- 
propelled resettlement, Kaur notes that testimonies of many migrant 
families, including those from trading castes, showed traces of a recent 
history of having moved to west Punjab from the more crowded eastern 
parts. This prior experience of coping with migration and re-settlement 
helped them deal with the transition to post-Partition Delhi and con- 
tributed considerably to their risk-taking abilities. The work of historians 
of medieval India such as Muzaffar Alam has shown how the risk-taking 
skills of Khatris and Aroras of western Punjab had been honed through 
their domination of central Asian trade routes. It was, partly, such distinct- 
ive qualities that set apart Punjabi Sikh and Hindu migrants from those 
coming. to West Bengal, or groups that went from India to Pakistan. As 
to the question of when migrants were able to feel at home in Delhi, the 
author links this to the consolidation of territorial ties through the 
acquisition of immovable assets and/or through marriage alliances. 

Two concluding quibbles: first, referring to the popularity of the ubi- 
quitous eight armed goddess, Sheran Wali Mata, among Delhi Hindus, 
Kaur suggests that this phenomenon originated with the women’s wing 
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of the RSS, the Rashtra Sevika Samiti, founded in 1936. However, Alf 
Hiltebeitel’s edited volume, Criminal Gods and Demon Devotees has a 
picture of a calendar print (Albany, NY: 1989, p. 245) that can link this 
figure with the historically popular pilgrimage destination of the Vaishno 
Devi shrine in Jammu district. The appeal of the goddess to the migrants, 
then, may have proceeded independently of its simultaneous appropriation 
by RSS. The second concerns the author’s observation of the tendency 
among Punjabi Hindus in Delhi to highlight their Indian identity above 
their sense of Punjabi-ness. She attributes this here almost wholly sui 
generis as a response to Sikh assertiveness in Punjab. Such a view seems 
to disregard that a wider, secular tendency has been at work over the last 
half a century, especially in the metropolises, so that emigrant Biharis, 
Tamils or Gujaratis have all tried to de-provincialise themselves in some 
measure. In a setting so fluid the particular and the general flow together 
inextricably; but explicit awareness of the general would at least help in 


appraising the significance of the particular. 
Delhi SATISH SABERWAL 


Pramod K. Nayar, Reading Culture: Theory, Praxis, Politics. New Delhi: 
Sage Publications, 2006. 242 pp. Bibliography, index. Rs 350 
(paperback). 


In India, the popularity of cultural studies is not yet matched by an ad- 
equate literature in the field, which often forces the interested but unini- 
tiated student to rely upon Internet sources. This book attempts admirably 
to fill this lacuna. Further, despite its popular style, the book also breaks 
new ground on some counts and raises a few pertinent theoretical questions. 

The introductory chapter is particularly useful for its basic definition 
of the field, relevant concepts and a broad discussion of sites where the 
analysis of public culture in the book would be located. Noting that cul- 
tural studies are concerned with studying the relation between civil and 
political society, Nayar writes, cultural studies ‘is interested in the process 
by which power relations between and within groups of human beings 
organise cultural codes, forms of knowledge and identities located in the 
realities of race, gender, class and caste’ (p. 17). Emphasising the struc- 
tural implications of relations of domination and subordination in terms 
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of race, gender, caste and class on the realm of representations, the study 
highlights how cultural studies ‘shifts focus from the author as transcend- 
ent authority to the social contexts of the production of texts and mean- 
ings’ (p. 18). 

The book’s attempt to address the lay reader is particularly valuable. 
Yet in its elucidation of important conceptual terms and empirical cat- 
egories, the book seems equally mindfal of primarily addressing a well- 
informed Western/ised, urban readership. Acknowledging the disciplinary 
origins of cultural studies in the praxis-oriented inquiries of Raymond 
Williams and Stuart Hall, the Introduction delineates, in a nutshell, the 
potential and challenges before Indian cultural studies. In understanding 
the working of power relations behind cultural forms, the Introduction 
notes, firstly, how Williams and Hall invoked the Gramscian notion of 
hegemony—but did not limit themselves to it, and additionally, also pro- 
vides an analytical and critical account of significant contributions and 
critical perspectives within the field. 

Taking up a range of domains such as cinema, comic books, museums, 
tourist guides and brochures respectively, the four chapters in the book 
show how dominant structures make themselves visible within and shape 
representations of people, groups, places and narratives of the past and 
present. These analyses also demonstrate how the gaze of the audience/ 
readez/visitor is directed through visual, aural and other sensual media 
to recognise patterns and values endorsed by dominant structures. In the 
Indian context, the most powerful mass medium to disseminate dominant 
_ Values, often in stereotypical ways, is the Hindi film. The first chapter 
considers how the ideologies of loyalty to the nation-state have been in- 
vented and reproduced within narratives and film songs of mainstream 
Hindi cinema. While songs like chodo kal ki baatein, kal ki baat purani; 
naye daur mein likhenge, milkar nayi kahani, hum Hindustani (lets forget 
the yesterdays (for) that is an old story, together we’ ll script a new story, 
we (are) Indians) sought to invoke and mobilise an ostensibly forward- 
looking citizenry imbued with loyalty towards the Nehruvian project of 
nation-building, others like the popular melody picturised on the little 
boy who sang nanha munha rahi hoon, desh ka sipahi hoon (I may be a 
small traveller, even so I am my nation’s soldier), clearly embodies the 
nation as a militaristic legacy entrusted to the male child (pp. 57-8). 
Interestingly, within these popular cinematic texts, the nation is typically 
feminised as mother earth or as the innocent bride figure, whose protection 
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rests in the hands of patriotic male citizens/sons/lovers. Several examples 
are cited to show how in an attempt to disavow important inequalities of 
caste, race, religion and sex, cinematic imagery, sequences and dialogues 
have consistently constructed and popularised a representation of Indians 
as uniformly Hindu, Aryan, upper caste and heterosexual. 

Analysing comic books, the second chapter shows how Western comic 
book figures such as Superman, Spiderman and Batman work as a part 
of a lineage of super-heroes. Straddling a range of binaries such as the 
ordinary/superhuman, heaven/earth and civilised/savage that become the 
means for them to demonstrate the moral, physical and strategic prowess 
that they are endowed with, these super-heroes take on monstrous and 
freakish villains, who threaten order and stability, and therefore, need to 
be vanquished. However, the comic narratives have also implicitly valor- 
ised notions of Western civilisational superiority. In the Indian context, 
the visual imagery and narratives of the Amar Chitra Katha (ACK) series 
has been comparably involved in producing and disseminating exclusivist 
notions of the Indian hero that privileges a fair-complexioned, sharp- 
featured, north Indian Hindu/Aryan identity. Comic narratives featuring 
women reveal patriarchal ideology at work, in that all women, even ex- 
ceptional, martially-adept, war-mongering queens are shown as being 
assertive only when provoked; however, invariably they are also depicted 
as good wives/mothers/daughters. And yet, the attempts to link the critique 
of ideological and aesthetic elements in the representational realm may 
need to work towards a greater balance in order to be fully persuasive. 

The next two chapters critically examine two important cultural institu- 
tions of modern society, the museum and the tourism industry. Nayar 
draws here on previous scholarly work that describes how a visitor’s 
gaze and cognitive faculties are directed within the exhibitionary complex 
of a museum space. The display is geared to encourage the viewer to 
place showcased objects within evolutionary hierarchies and arrested 
time-scales that valorise a statist and sanitised interpretation of history. 
Of particular value here are the observations about how Indian museum 
displays work to construct a public culture that foregrounds a specific 
idea of a homogenised India, where the museumisation of sub-cultures 
to highlight their distinctness, only serves to emphasise their distance 
from the mainstream. The tourism business is premised on a similar pol- 
itics of knowledge, where places and people are displayed as exotic others, 
whose habitat and way of life is packaged as an attractive ‘spectacle and 
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drama for consumption’ (p. 189). This is enabled mainly through the 
tourist brochure, which works as a ‘regime of representation’, where the 
experience of the holiday becomes an anticipated construct within 
the reader/consumer’s imagination much before the actual event. Such 
forms of public culture thus work off a distinction between the mainstream 
and its other, which is further perpetuated through the transformation of 
the latter into a consumable commodity. 

Drawing thus on post-structuralist textual analyses, Nayar shows how 
forms of public culture might be read as a text or narrative in which dif- 
ferent social hierarchies are encoded. However, this deployment of post- 
modern and post-structuralist categories do not negate the author’s belief 
in nationhood as a construct of ethical and political value. Speaking from 
a historical perspective, Nayar seeks to combine an awareness of the 
‘history of strife’ inherited by the Indian nation (p. 41) with a belief that 
the lawful arm of the state alone might serve as protection against existing 
structural inequalities of caste, class or religious hegemony. However, 
here the author’s endorsement of the role of the state in intervening be- 
nevolently to resolve ethnic and communal conflicts seems exaggerated. 

Notwithstanding these points, there are many other instances where 
Nayar succeeds in giving the reader a sense of the insights that cultural 
studies as a critical discourse could enable. The balance of independent 
views, detailed analysis and critical discussions that the author provides 
makes the book attractive beyond its evident pedagogic value; in fact, it 
would be important reading for all students of South Asian cultural history. 


Research Scholar, Emory University SWARGAJYOTI GOHAIN 
USA ATREYEE GOHAIN 


Patricia Uberoi, Freedom and Destiny: Gender, Family and Popular 
Culture in India. Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2006. xix + 309 pp. 
Plates, notes, references, index. Rs 695 (hardback). 


Sociologist Patricia Uberoi has been a pioneering figure in the field of 
analysis of popular culture in India. The collection under review brings 
together some of her most acclaimed articles written over the past decade. 

The opening chapter provides a succinct outline of the key theoretical 
and methodological issues around the space for the ‘popular’. It also de- 
lineates the focus of Uberoi’s attention, viz., the ‘products of modern 
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mass-culture industries’ (p. 6). She seeks to bring this interest within the 
ambit of her disciplinary positioning: she thus speaks here as a sociologist 
who seeks to reinvigorate the traditional areas of sociological/anthro- 
pological inquiry in India—the family, kinship and marriage—through 
tracking their manifestations at a number of sites of mass visual culture. 
This perhaps has been Uberoi’s most significant contribution to the field 
and discipline, showing how an engagement with the ludic can illuminate 
cultural complexity as well as refresh the discipline’s categories of an- 
alysis. In particular, Uberoi is interested in the fissures opened up when 
popular culture simultaneously addresses themes of individualised desire 
(‘love’, for example) and conformity to structure (family, parents, etc). 
Hence, the allusion in the title to the modern subject’s attempts to nego- 
tiate the path between freedom and destiny. 

Chapter 2 explores the multiple contexts of calendar art as objects of 
representation, circulation and a sphere of non-elite reflection. These 
aspects are explored through a focus on representations of feminine iden- 
tity. Importantly, Uberoi eschews the well-worn ‘male gaze’ framework 
and her contribution lies in moving beyond the comforts of a ready- 
made feminist position. So, tracing the history of calendar-women figures 
(such as peasants, tribals and freedom fighters) through the art of Raja 
Ravi Verma, post-colonial imbrications of the nationalist imagination, 
Nehruvian dreams and idealised Five-Year Plan spaces, Uberoi suggests 
that the popular processes of female deification (p.59) require analysis 
beyond notions of the male gaze. In her reading, calendar art collapses the 
‘secular’ and ‘sacred’ into a seamless whole, generating nationalist alle- 
gories that simultaneously exceed both categories and produce mean- 
ings that conform to, as well as, interrogate the nationalist imagination. 
These are extraordinarily productive suggestions on the temporal and 
spatial dimensions of Indian modernity. 

Chapter 3 opens with the observation that despite their ubiquitous 
presence, scholars have overlooked the depiction of babies in calendar 
art. Uberoi provides a useful summary of the relatively scant social sci- 
ence literature on the politics and history of childhood in India, before 
proceeding to an inventory of “calendar-babies’. It would appear that the 
much neglected task of exploring manifestations of childhood has been 
taken up with gusto in the canvas of calendar art. Here, the image of the 
child, among others, as ‘God-baby’, ‘citizen-baby’ or ‘hero-baby’ expresses 
a multitude of desires, aspirations and artistic lineages that relate to and 
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engage with a range of themes spanning across the politics of develop- 
mental nationalism, skin colour and consumerist modernity. 

The cultural politics of modern love forms the backdrop to the discus- 
sion in Chapter 4. The 1962 film Sahib, Bibi aur Ghulam (SBG) is the 
site for an exploration which takes us beyond the usual ‘structural’ (feudal- 
ism versus a new order) frameworks of analyses. Through focusing on 
different man-woman relationships within the film, Uberoi outlines the 
ways in which themes of ‘dharma and desire’ and ‘freedom and destiny’ 
pervade discourses of romance in popular culture. Indeed, we might con- 
sider this persistent relay between choice and necessity as Uberoi’s theory 
of romantic modernity in India. The pining wife in SBG, chhoti bahu, 
embodies the key dilemma of this modernity: in her attempts to retain 
her husband’s attention through becoming the desiring woman, she both 
attracts and repulses him. Chapter 5 continues the filmic theme through 
attention to the 1996 super-hit Hum Aapke Hain Koun..! (HAHK) which, 
Uberoi suggests, marks the rise of the family ‘as an icon of national so- 
ciety’ (p. 141). This landmark ‘clean family’ film, she points out, is the 
site of the making of a new middle class identity through a combination 
of consumerism and various processes of sanitisation (and subjugation) 
of women’s sexual identities. Around the same time as HAHK, other 
films were exploring diasporic anxieties over maintaining ‘Indian family 
values’ (p. 184). Written around Dilwale Dulhania Le Jayenge (1995, 
DDLJ) and Pardes (1997), Chapter 6 explores this aspect of filmic culture 
through focusing on the ideologies of tradition and its normative invoca- 
tions on the subjects of family, sexuality, masculinity, patriarchy, intim- 
acy, gender and migration. The discussion deftly interweaves references 
to filmic culture and the social contexts within which it flourishes. 

Chapters 7 and 8 focus upon narratives of courtship and marriage in 
the women’s magazine, Women’s Era (WE). Written jointly with Amita 
Tyagi Singh, Chapter 7 analyses the ideology of ‘adjustment’, considered 
fundamental to tales of ‘post-marital romance’ (p. 223) as articulated in 
Magazines such as WE; the discussion also points to significant differ- 
ences between imagined feminine identity in ‘Harlequin-style romances’ 
(p. 225) and their Indian versions. If ‘adjustment’ is the favoured context 
of women’s roles as wives, Chapter 8 notes that ‘pre-marital romance’ 
generates ‘authorial ambivalence’ (p. 249). As Uberoi demonstrates, these 
discourses are a powerful site for analysing the prolix processes of change 
where women are marrying later, but virginity continues to be a valorised © 
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characteristic, and where sex-talk is very much ‘in the air’, but the sexual- 
ised unmarried woman risks debilitating stigmatisation. Even though 
one suspects that there have been some significant changes in love-and- 
romance discourses within contemporary magazines (Uberoi’s examples 
come from the 1990s), the discussion opens up fruitful avenues for think- 
ing about the specific cultural trajectories of ‘love-stories’ (p. 225), court- 
ship and marriage in India. 

In its sustained attention to a range of Indian popular cultural genres, 
this is the first publication of its kind. It is also one that builds bridges 
between traditional sociological/anthropological concerns and newer 
fields such as cultural studies in India. And, just as significantly, it is a 
highly readable account. Uberoi’s investigations into specific cultures 
of leisure provide wonderful insights into Indian modernity, just as surely 
they illuminate the continuing relevance of older analytical categories in 
the cultural and social tumult of the present. 


Deakin University SANJAY SRIVASTAVA 
Australia 


James Gustave Speth, Global Environmental Challenges: Transitions to 
a Sustainable World. New Delhi: Orient Longman, 2005 (first pub- 
lished in 2004 by Yale University). xv + 299 pp. Notes, bibliography, 
index. Rs 395 (paperback). 


This book is a wake-up call to all those in the environmentalist community 
who believe that international negotiations, treaties and other agreements 
of the past two decades have effectively dealt with global environmental 
challenges. Contesting these claims, the author presents a compelling 
account of the seriousness of current environmental challenges and their 
immediate implications for the world. Further, the book is a candid as- 
sessment of the failures of current governance at the international level; 
in particular, of the largely negative role of the United States vis-à-vis 
conservation issues. Valuably, the volume also offers a feasible strategy 
for moving beyond the current stalemate. 

Noting that environmental challenges, or the destruction of the en- 
vironment as a by-product of human enterprise, are not new, Chapter 1 
forcefully brings out how while, until recently, such challenges had re- 
mained localised and limited in scale, current economic practices in both 
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developed and developing countries can no longer be continued without 
the risk of irreparable damage to global environmental systems. Chapter 2 
discusses the two mega trends in environmental deterioration mainly 
addressed by environmental legislation in the United States in the early 
1970s and 1980s, namely, those relating to increasing pollution and bio- 
logical impoverishment. These steps were premised on the oft-quoted 
contrast between ‘lesser’ threats such as energy depletion, economic col- 
lapse, limited nuclear war or conquest by a totalitarian government, as 
against the ‘unforgivable’ and irreplaceable loss of genetic and species 
diversity resulting from the destruction of natural habitats. Subsequent 
American attempts to disregard pressure to address environmental issues 
through concerted action are addressed in Chapter 3. In not ratifying 
protocols which it had earlier worked for, the author indicates how the 
US has fundamentally undermined the process of safeguarding the envir- 
onment. Many recent American measures have been geared merely to- 
wards tackling local problems and have failed to address the more serious 
problems of pollution that have acquired a chronic and insidious global 
dimension. Highlighting the worrying proportions and the global scale 
that environmental problems have assumed in the past two decades, 
Chapter 4 notes that governments are scarcely prepared to deal effectively 
with this deteriorating scale, which means that often the steps taken can 
help only marginally and superficially. Further, Chapter 5 offers a pointed 
analysis of the failures to introduce ‘green governance’ at the international 
level. These initiatives have focused on creating toothless and ineffective 
consensus-based negotiating procedures and weak multilateral institu- 
tions, while ignoring the underlying economic and political contexts in 
which such treaties must be prepared and implemented. 

In Chapter 6, the author examines the negativism inherent in the 
dangerous forms of self-centeredness peculiar to our species such as an- 
thropocentrism and contempocentrism. Often, rather than seeing the 
economy as nested in the natural world, discourses of nationalism promote 
visions of national prosperity and pride as stemming from economic 
abundance and the full exploitation of the natural world as an economic 
resource. Such ideas have been doggedly pursued and reproduced globally, 
with little thought about the difficulties involved in coming to terms 
with their consequences. Sketching the relation between globalisation 
and the environment, Chapter 7 argues that any promise held out by 
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globalisation will not be realised unless it is consciously managed to pro- 
tect the long-term interests of populations and their habitats. In Chapter 8, 
the author offers an analysis of closely-linked global environmental 
challenges to stress that modest, locally circumscribed efforts can no 
longer yield any conclusive results. Chapter 9 is a detailed analysis of 
the idea of good governance, which foregrounds environmental concerns 
as being central to business strategising and planning, and the shift this 
entails from a limited conception of environmentalism as primarily en- 
forcing pollution control compliance. Summarising the most important 
environmental challenges, the concluding Chapters 10 and 11 outline eight 
imperative steps to ensure sustainability and highlight the responsibility 
of citizens towards environmental protection. 

It must be noted that the book’s strength lies in its focus on environ- 
mental problems of the first world. Further, the United States claims the 
most elaborate emphasis within the book, and corroborating data on other 
countries remains sketchy. Despite gesturing to global environmental 
challenges in the title, the third world remains conspicuously absent from 
the discussion. As we know today, there are important divergences in the 
environmental challenges facing the first and the third worlds; the study 
would have made a far more significant contribution had these been taken 
into account. For the most part, globalisation has had a strong negative 
environmental impact on developing and underdeveloped countries. As 
such, the’ book could potentially have addressed these hitherto ignored 
questions. Nonetheless, the book offers some innovative suggestions about 
the responsibilities of citizens in tackling environmental challenges. 


Institute for Social and SARMISTHA PATTANAIK 
Economic Change, Bangalore 


Lyla Mehta, The Politics and Poetics of Water: Naturalising Scarcity in 
Western India. New Delhi: Orient Longman, 2005. xx + 396 pp. Tables, 
figures, maps, notes, references, appendices, index. Rs 695 (hardback). 


Lyla Mehta’s book is a well-researched and lucidly-written account of a 
topical and complex subject, viz., the management of water. Her research 
is located in a village that she calls Merka in Rupar taluka of Kutch dis- 
trict in the western Indian state of Gujarat. Kutch is typically depicted 
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by both the state and the media alike as a water-scarce area, and large 
dams such as the Sardar Sarovar have been projected as the high-profile 
solution to the problems in Kutch. Skilfully unpacking the notion of 
scarcity, Mehta shows how it is not merely a physical phenomenon, but 
one that is socially embedded and constructed. Mehta shows that the 
inhabitants of Kutch demonstrate considerable ingenuity in dealing with 
these challenges. However, regrettably, developmental solutions not only 
undermine this culture of resilience that has evolved as a response to the 
local habitat but, in fact, promote a culture of dependence. This situation 
has allowed for a TINA (there-is-no-alternative) approach in pushing 
interventions like the Sardar Sarovar dam. 

The book opens with a thoroughly laid out conceptual framework. Three 
distinct discourses on water scarcity, emanating from the state, the realm 
of the popular and from rural groups, respectively are presented. Quite . 
rightly, the book does not idealise the community into a homogeneous 
monolith, but rather views it as a formation differentiated by caste, class 
and gender. In Merka, village-level politics cut across frontiers of caste, 
class and even family to act as the overriding basis of segmentation. 
Additionally, knowledge is viewed within the book as being locally differ- 
entiated and embedded in different institutions. Issues of water manage- 
ment and access, as well as responses to scarcity, are thus seen to be shaped 
by social and power relationships. 

Mehta eloquently describes the intricacies of the methodological chal- 
lenges she had to grapple with. This comes through not only from the 
fieldwork anecdotes and extracts from the author’s fieldwork diary inter- 
gpersed throughout the book, but these concerns are also the particular 
focus of Chapter 2. Employing an approach of multi-sited ethnography 
to extend the scope of the study, the book commendably combines a 
range of qualitative and quantitative sources and the use of archival work 
and oral histories to bring in a historical perspective. In dealing with a 
core issue faced by ethnographers, namely that of establishing identity 
and gaining legitimacy in the field, Mehta highlights how she had to bal- 
ance the roles of being a hard-nosed researcher and an activist, a challenge 
that not only called for being simultaneously detached and engaged but 
was also additionally complicated by her position as a female researcher 
negotiating deeply entrenched village hierarchies. 

The subsequent chapters are devoted to an analysis of the social, eco- 
logical, historical and political contexts in which this research is located. 
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Describing the social embeddedness of water management practices, 
Mehta finds water figuring as a major dividing factor across groups as 
members of ‘superior’ groups refrain from drinking the water of ‘inferior’ 
groups. Chapter 4 shows how the so-called ‘inferior’ groups often invert 
this hierarchy by considering themselves much ‘cleaner’ than the groups 
that believe themselves superior. Chapter 5 brings out how decisions 
of the village elite to contribute to the maintenance of collective water 
sources such as village tanks are often driven by their hopes of reaping 
punya (merit) in the afterlife. This is evidently in stark contrast to the 
reasoning underlying the calculations of marginal costs and benefits 
offered by rational choice and common property theorists as the basis 
for the need to conserve water resources. Another important point that 
the book makes is to juxtapose the belief that village tanks are protected 
by female village deities with the less-than-privileged ways in which 
village women are allowed to associate with water sources in real life 
situations. While state interventions based on the principle of equality 
before law have made some impact on social and power relationships, 
tacit struggles cofitinue, particularly through the attempts of Jadeja men 
to assert their superiority by pre-empting the claims over water of women 
from ‘lower’ social groups. 

Water scarcity in Kutch remains a recurring phenomenon that is inter- 
spersed with periods of abundance and bounty; as such, this situation 
has been dealt with through strategies such as temporary migration, which 
are rooted in local knowledge systems, and can also be seen as practices 
aiming to minimise risks. However, as Chapter 6 Tightly points out, such 
strategies make for socially differentiated outcomes, as typically, it is 
the wealthy elite who can exercise the greatest range of options and degree 
of control over such solutions. Complementing the widely-prevalent dis- 
course about water scarcity, the currency of popular narratives thematis- 
ing out-migration, over-grazing and dwindling rainfall has also increased 
at local and state levels. This creates a situation that undermines the role 
of anthropogenic forces in aggravating water scarcity, even as these fac- 
tors advance the position of politicians, business and industrial consti- 
tuencies and certain voluntary agencies, all of which works to perpetuate 
dependency on ‘water wonders’ like the Sardar Sarovar dam. 

Drawing on the hare versus tortoise analogy, Mehta’s message is that 
a tortoise will never be a hare, but it can still win through ingenuity and 
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by recognising its unique strengths. Drylands like Kutch can not tum 
into granaries like Punjab, but can well set a new precedent by effectively 
mobilising technologies and institutions that are specific to local contexts. 
In other words, the culture of resilience needs to be appreciated and 
mobilised in place of the culture of dependency being currently fostered. 
As she concludes optimistically, ‘drylands have their own dynamics... 
different and perhaps even fragile... but they are not liabilities’ (p. 336). 

Mehta’s narrative style is lucid and her articulation of messages, con- 
vincing. Her positions are well supported through evidence and analysis. 
Her work goes a long way in adding to the rich literature and understand- 
ing of the multifarious water issues in the state of Gujarat. The book will 
be of great benefit to all those with an interest in the political economy 
of natural resource management and issues of vulnerability, resilience 
and adaptation like students, researchers, donors and NGOs, and most 


importantly, policy makers. 


School of Public Policy and Governance VISHAL NARAIN 
Management Development Institute, Gurgaon 


Mohan Rao, ed., The Unheard Scream: Reproductive Health and Women’s 
Lives in India. New Delhi: Zubaan, 2004. viii + 312 pp. Notes. Rs 400 
_ (hardback). 


The last ragged remnants of dichotomous modernisation theory in India 
still have a secure home in the mainstream discourse on reproduction 
and contraception. This collection of essays by journalists, winners of 
the Panos Health Media Fellowships, is commendable precisely because 
it makes a serious attempt to dent that wisdom. In our times when critical 
development journalism has been sidelined, these essays contain insights 
that ought to be at the centre of public debate. 

The book draws its title from Rupa Chinai’s essay, “Even if we shout, 
there is no one to hear,’ which aptly sums up the way horrendous injustices 
are allowed to unfold far away from public discussion in the name of 
reproductive control. The volume is refreshingly inclusive: selected essays 
cover issues pertaining to parts of the subcontinent ranging from Nagaland 
to Kerala, and to a variety of social groups who are denied reproductive 
rights, including sex workers and HIV/AIDS patients. It also covers a 
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slew of themes ranging from the denial of safe contraceptive services 
to skewed interpretations of reproductive choice and from menopause to 
sex education. 

In the Introduction, Mohan Rao questions whether the consensus 
reached on reproductive rights at the International Conference on Popula- 
tion and Development at Cairo (ICPD) in 1994 was really as radical as 
many thought it to be. While the formal resolutions may have broken with 
past norms of demographically-driven population control, they seem to 
have made little difference on the ground. Further, Rao is critical of the 
tendency within the emerging alliance between liberal feminists and neo- 
Malthusians positions that treat issues of women’s reproductive rights 
in isolation from ongoing macroeconomic processes that continue to push 
poor women, particularly in the developing world, into ever-greater ma- 
terial and social insecurity. This becomes clear in his brief sketch of the 
discursive shifts from the juncture when the slogan, ‘Health for All through 
Primary Health Care,’ was raised at Alma Ata in 1978 to that of the recent 
Cairo consensus. This was a period that saw significant realignments in 
global power, and the increasing influence of institutions such as the 
World Bank on global health agendas. The Cairo consensus did little to 
reverse these trends. Rao argues that the essays demonstrate how the im- 
pact of the Cairo consensus in India has been ‘ambiguous, indeed deeply 
troubling’ (p. 13). 

As the essays show this would be only to put it mildly. In fact, they 
reveal a dismal and frightening picture. The opening essay by Sreelatha 
Menon notes that despite the target-free approach endorsed at Cairo, 
target-centred, sterilisation-oriented population control is well and 
thriving. This is as grievously true of Ferozabad and Mainpuri, which 
are relatively close to the national capital, and of which Menon writes, 
as of more distant places such as Jhabua in Madhya Pradesh or of Tehri 
Garhwal in Uttaranchal, which are the foci of Annu Anand’s essay. Indeed, 
unsafe methods such as the ‘quick-fix’ quinacrine sterilisation described 
by Rajashri Dasgupta’s essay on chemical sterilisation in Bengal continue 
to flourish. Further, the lack of access to information about safe contra- 
ception leads to a greater number of abortions, many of them carried out 
through completely unsafe means. Worse, it even leads to dangerous 
self-administered solutions: Rupa Chinai describes how in Nagaland, 
Sema women stumbled upon a supposed ‘method’ of abortion, when one 
of them accidentally consumed Mala D, an oral contraceptive, without 
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knowing that she was pregnant (pp.115—6). In such situations, women 
know they are taking a grave risk, and still go ahead to avoid an unwanted 
pregnancy. The ICPD discussions notwithstanding, women’s reproductive 
capacities continue to remain endangered while new forms of denial have 
emerged in the wake of liberalisation and globalisation. Thus Manisha 
Bhalla writes of the continuing horror story of sex-selective abortions in 
Punjab, while K.P.M Basheer and Dhirendra K. Jha probe the effects of 
external and internal male migration on women’s reproductive rights 
and health. T.K. Rajalakshmy writes of the appalling working conditions 
for women garment workers in the EPZs near Delhi and Mumbai that 
have devastating consequences for their health and reproductive well being. 
Moreover, as Geetanjali Gangoli, Vasant Bhosale and Swati Bhattacharjee 
note in their respective essays, new interventions towards AIDS pre- 
vention, focused on diverse groups such as sex workers and adolescents, 
have remained premised on instrumental concerns that betray a lack con- 
cern for rights and dignity. The essays on menopause (Lyla Bavadam), 
assisted reproduction (Sandhya Srinivasan) and on chemical sterilisations 
(Rajashri Dasgupta) explore and interrogate the new ‘consumer options’ 
with respect to reproductive health that are being thrown up the medical 
technology industry. 

Finally, all the essays emphatically reinforce the insight that any cam- 
paign for women’s reproductive rights and health cannot be understood 
apart from specific contexts and the question of access to other rights, 
particularly, those to a secure and safe livelihood. The volume also upholds 
the argument for human rights that are specific to women (as articulated, 
for instance by Luce Irigaray), including the rights to cultural difference, 
physical and moral inviolability and voluntary motherhood, all of which 
cannot be instrumentalised to fit into neo-liberal agendas. 

The dark picture that emerges from the book stems from a positive 
political vision. As such, one would have wished for a postscript that 
could have laid out agendas for critical research and strategies for action 
suggested by these explorations. Also, such a work needs to be translated 
and published in regional languages so that it can become a tool for fresh 
political work. But most importantly, the revival of critical development 
journalism that the book might signal is indeed a ray of hope. 


Centre for Development Studies J. DEVIKA 
Thiruvananthapuram 
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Janet Chawla, ed., Birth and Birthgivers: The Power Behind the Shame. 
New Delhi: Shakti Books Series, 2006. 312 pp. Tables, notes, references, 
index. Rs 495 (hardback). 


Is hospital birth safer than home birth? Are episiotomy and pitocin in- 
jections routinely required at every birth? Are the globalised childbirth 
practices, now followed worldwide, oppressive? Should women’s rights 
include the right to choose indigenous health modalities, decisions about 
birth position, the setting for giving birth and choice of rituals and the 
right to avail of obstetrical services in case of an emergency during home 
birth? 

Thousands of pregnant women the world over contend with these and 
other questions, and yet, there are no cohesive answers to these issues, 
over which even adequate clarity is not available. The debate on hospital 
versus home birth rages and many women in the West today choose home 
births aided by a midwife. However, in India, as in most developing 
countries, birth is becoming increasingly institutionalised. In the latter 
context, where traditionally women have given birth at home aided by 
relatives, friends and neighbours, this shift to hospital births is occas- 
ionally resisted. However, few such voices find a platform; the lack of 
supporting literature within Indian anthropology on birth and birth prac- 
tices may be partly responsible. 

Birth and Birthgivers seeks to address that gap. It amplifies voices 
not usually heard, of women from slums, villages and cities, who speak 
against birth in hospitals. The essays here question claims about the 
superiority of modern/globalised birth practices that negate tradition, 
mock at rituals and deride the knowledge of dais and argue that they 
may often be a veneer for Western neo-colonial agendas or the greed of 
pharmaceutical giants. Addressing these and other questions, Chawla 
and her diverse band of contributors reiterate the need to rely on alter- 
natives childbirth practices that draw on indigenous approaches. Through 
personal experiences, research and fieldwork, the writers establish that 
particularly in India, a majority of women from the economically-weaker 
classes are reluctant to use health services because they perceive health 
care providers to be rude, patronising and insensitive to the life-context 
of the birthing woman. Though the overarching theme of the book is the 
traditional handling of childbearing, globalised birth practices and inter- 
ventions are repeatedly questioned. Adopting a multi-dimensional 
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approach, Indian childbirth and post-partum care practices are enu- 
merated. Dais hold centre-stage in this volume, and through discussions 
with them, the essays seek to detail indigenous ways of facilitating birth 
through the use of rituals, herbs and massage techniques. 

As a childbirth educator and an advocate for mother-friendly birth 
customs and practices, Chawla also speaks as someone interested in the 
reclamation of tradition in our contemporary world. She asserts that ‘most 
women’s and feminist scholarly writings on the body in India are focussed 
on oppression and atrocities rather than pleasure and celebration’ and that 
‘very little exists in praise of indigenous gender constructs’ (pp. 25—26). 
Further she is incisive of the need for sharam (modesty/shame) and 
purdah to be recognised as special spaces inhabited by women, rather 
than being seen as the imposition of a brooding silence in the name of 
honour. For Chawla, limiting our understanding of sharam as a negative 
state is an example of sidelining the many positive aspects of constructions 
of gender found in religion and shaktism. Here, she also laments the 
growing suppression and abandonment of many of the customs and rituals 
associated with women, marriage, family, children and childbirth. 

The second chapter by Rao provides some unusual insights into how 
pain is perceived and described by women. She examines sohars, songs 
expressing women’s experiences of pregnancy, the pain of childbirth or 
the inability to conceive. She details the ways in which women express 
or mask their desires through these songs, and highlights the complexity 
of the multi-layered relationships that women have with other women, 
men and their children. Moving away from analyses of the collective 
socio-cultural aspect, novelist and lecturer, Kapur writes about her per- 
sonal birth experience in Chapter 3. She narrates her attempt to assert 
her independence, leading to her decision to deliver her fourth baby at 
home. Through her simple, often hilarious account, she questions the ra- 
tionale behind routinely administered procedures such as episiotomy. 

Invoking her work with the Lok Swasthya Parampara Samvadhan 
Samiti, the fourth essay by Singh, an Ayurvedic scholar and philosopher 
by training, establishes that the traditional knowledge and its practice of 
dais are in consonance with the health systems of Ayurveda. While, 
traditionally birth was viewed as a social and sacred event and the female 
body as a microcosmic ‘workplace’ of cosmic creative forces, modernity 
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has stripped the female body of such cosmic moorings. Singh recom- 
mends certified programmes with Ayurvedic inputs that will train and 
give legal status to dais as this would contribute significantly to maternal 
health care. 

Citing NFHS sources in Chapter 5, Mehrotra, a social scientist and 
NGO activist, observes that nearly two-thirds of babies in India are 
delivered with the traditional midwifery skills of dais, passed on through 
apprenticeship and experience. Noting that culturally viable and trusted 
birth methods are being deliberately displaced, she shows that the existing 
public health system does not meet women’s rights to access safe and 
high-quality services. Advocating the reframing of universal rights, 
Mehrotra urges women to express solidarity and work across class and 
nationality to reclaim power in the arena of birth. 

Chapter 6 demonstrates the relation between caste and birth work. 
On the basis of extensive fieldwork in Uttar Pradesh, the author illustrates 
how notions of pollution define the role of birth workers; only the lowest 
castes handle cord-cutting and post-partum work. While the services these 
groups rendered allowed them to negotiate their position in society, she 
critiques contemporary health policies for attempting to do away with 
the ‘backward’ practices of dais. Done in the name of promoting institu- 
tionalised birth for all, this can only be seen as an irrational and short- 
sighted step, given the existing ground realities of poor public health 
services and scarcity of medical professionals in rural areas. 

Focusing on the economic aspect of birth work, Chapter 7 notes that 
dais view their work as their duty and an unpaid extension of their role 
in the domestic sphere. Armed with data from her fieldwork in Gujarat 
with the NGO, Sewa, Rai, first, argues that as the essential link between 
poor women in remote areas and an over-burdened health system, dais 
should be adequately compensated for their work. Further, she also sug- 
gests methodologies to compute the economic value of such work. The 
suppression of midwifery practices effectively removes decision making 
about birth away from women and shifts it to impersonal agencies, thus 
further disempowering women. Rai critiques state policies that marginal- 
ise the work of dais, thereby erasing their social contributions and denying 
obstetric care to a vast majority of poor women. 

In Chapter 8, alluding to the history of displacement of midwives and 
traditional practices from the birth arena in the West and in India, and 
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based on her research in the slum area near the All India Institute 
of Medical Sciences, Delhi, Sagar establishes that most women here 
preferred to deliver at home with support from their families and dais. 
Notwithstanding her training as a doctor and status as a lecturer at the 
Jawaharlal Nehru School of Community Medicine, she questions assump- 
tions about the superiority of modern medicalised birth practices. Rather 
than linking poor health of women to the lack of a sound medical model, 
as policy makers and medical professionals are wont to do, Sagar argues 
that solutions can be found by providing quality back-up and social sup- 
port for those who birth at home. 

Though mostly written in a scholarly style, the book remains readable 
and thought provoking. Providing a platform for voices of ordinary women 
that are not often heard within the public domain and probing many 
crucial conceptual and practical dichotomies such as tradition versus 
modernity, rituals versus science and dais versus doctors, the volume 
impressively interrogates the claims that the medicalisation of birth will 
necessarily secure universal birthing rights for all women. 


Independent Scholar ANJU KAPUR 
Delhi 
5 
Moneer Alam, Ageing in India: Socio-economic and Health Dimensions. 
New Delhi: Academic Foundation, 2006. 228 pp. Tables, figures, notes, 
references, index. Rs 695 (hardback). 


Ageing in India is another important addition to the stock of our know- 
ledge on the elderly in India. The book is a product of a research project 
funded by the Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA) on 
the elderly in India. The book analyses the effects of recent socio-economic 
changes, ranging from the privatisation of health services and declining 
interest rates to changes in formal and informal support systems upon 
the elderly people and their care givers. The data for this project was — 
elicited through a sample survey of 1,000 households, spread over four 
different strata (high income, government, slums and mixed) in Delhi. 
The other important data source for the study came from the 52nd Round 
of the National Sample Survey (NSS). The inclusive cross section of the 
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sample surveyed is the book’s main strength. Interestingly, the elderly 
in the slums spend a relatively lower proportion of their income on food 
than high income groups, while more of them wish to stay alone than the 
elderly among the richer strata. Not much work is available on the func- 
tional limitations of the elderly in India, and the book’s in-depth attention 
to this aspect is another of its distinguishing features. The study finds a 
positive effect of income on functional competence. The book throws up 
some surprising details: it is somewhat amazing to note that a majority 
(59.6 per cent) of the slum respondents were aware that a falling rate of 
interest would be detrimental to the interest of the elderly. Spread over 
eight chapters, the book also suggests a few policy interventions. 


University of Calcutta RAJAGOPAL DHAR CHAKRABORTI 
Kolkata 


J.V. Vilanilam, Mass Communication in India: A Sociological Perspective. 
New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2005. 223 pp. Tables, figures, notes, 
references, bibliography, glossary, index. Rs 250 (paperback). 


Vilanilam’s study traces the growth of mass communication in India 
against a background account of the expansion of communication media 
worldwide. Beginning with a discussion of the levels and components of 
the communication process and noting the historical context in which 
written and print communication evolved in India, the study offers an 
account of a range of mass media and their dynamics in the Indian context. 
Modern journalism emerged in India under colonial rule and flourished 
despite many obstacles. In the nationalist period, journalism was imbued 
with Gandhian ideals of service to society. Chapter 3 outlines the national 
and international news agencies that constitute the backbone of the modern 
communication system. Chapter 4 juxtaposes the journalistic ethos of 
the nationalist era with changes that have marked the new elitist journal- 
ism that has emerged in keeping with trends towards the conglomeration 
of media ownership and the commercialisation of content. Later chapters 
deal with other mass media such as radio, television and also address 
changes ushered in through multimedia and the digital revolution. Critical 
of the consumerist approach, the book emphasises that in the final an- 
alysis, media output remains a construction, rather than being a neutral 
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and truthful reflection of reality. The concluding chapter posits that the 
challenge for the 21st century is to create a communication technology 
with a human face that reaches out not just to the privileged but is also 
sensitive to the needs of the vast majority of the poor. 


Centre for Media Studies REKHA KONSAM 
Delhi 
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